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PHCENICIANS. 



The reflection, that the origin and internal 
goyemment of the great Asiatic empires were 
nearly all alike, in a great measure consoles the 
historian for the scantiness of the information 
which has been preserved respecting the 
Assyrian, the Median, and other powerful 
monarchies. Even if our accounts of these were 
ever so perfect, they would scarcely afford us a 
picture of higher interest than the history of the 
Mongol states; — an endless series of warlike 
expeditions ; of intestine wars, and the rebellion 
of powerful satrapies ; of despotism, wholly un- 
relaxed, or only ceasing to reappear under some 
new form. How strikingly different from this is 
the history of the nation to whom the present 
chapter is devoted. The severest loss which 
ancient history has to mourn, a loss irreparable, 
is that of the destruction of the records that 
should inform us of the affairs, the government, 
and the enterprises of the Phoenicians. In 
proportion to the vast influence which this 
nation had in the civilization of mankind by its 
own great inventions and discoveries, (and the 
b2 
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4 PHCBNICIANS. 

inrention of alphabetical writing, is alone suffi- 
cient to shew their importance ;) by its numerous 
colonies established in every quarter, and by its 
commerce extendmg even beyond these ; the more 
sensibly we feel the gaps which the loss of these 
records leaves in the history of the human race. 
It is the conviction of the extent of this loss 
that gives the few fragments which have been 
preserved out of the great mass, a peculiar at- 
traction to the historian ; and though it may be 
impossible to compile from them a history of the 
Phcenicians, yet they will probably enable him 
to draw a tolerably ^thful picture of the general 
character and genius of this nation in its various 
circumstances, and in the prosecution of its 
various undertakings. This object I think will 
be best attained by dividing the following re- 
searches into four chapters : the first of these 
will relate to the peculiar nature of the country, 
and the condition and government of the people ; 
the second will contain a geographical sketch 
of their extensive colonies ; and the third 
and fourth, a view, founded on the foregoing, of 
their commerce both by sea and land. 

The Hebrew and Greek writers are here again 
the sources from which our materials must be 
drawn. Had some kind chance preserved us, 
among the latter, the works of Dius, and 
Menander of Ephesus', who wrote, in Tyre itself^ 

1 JoBEFB. Op. p. 1042. e<L Colon. 1691. c£ Fairic, B-Or-l p. I6K 
The frtgrnenu of Tyriin uuuJi, pmerrcd in JoHphiu, prore that 
thew records were purely huloric, and writteD according to the nicceMioa 
•f kinga, in a carefully deiennined chronological c^cr ; utd that ibey 
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a history of that city compiled from her own 
annals, how much more complete might our 
information have been ! Of the native writers 
of Phoenicia, we have indeed some fragments of 
the celebrated work of Sanconiathon, preserved 
in a Greek translation among the remains of 
Philo of Bybliis ; but were these even freer 
from interpolations than they appear to be, they 
would still remain of little value to the historian, 
because they are the least important part of the 
entire works of Sanconiathon ; namely, the cos- 
m<^ony and theogony with which he commenced 
his treatise. 

A writer, lately deceased, has attempted to 
open a new source of information respecting the 
geography and commerce of the Phoenicians*, 
by maintaining that the geography of Ptolemy, 
and the old maps of Agatbodsemon, which 
are joined to it in the manuscripts, derive their 
origin from an ancient Phoenician atlas, and 
consequently give the most complete picture of 
the geography and commercial routes of that 
people. The principles of criticism, however, 
which I have prescribed to myself in the present 
work, have not allowed me to make an un- 

■anct no^ ilureGMv, be elasMd with the bbuloui relatiofu of the ^yptiuu 
•nd Hindoo*. Bendee, u upon Alezuider'i conqneU of Tyre, the city 
WM not dntroyed, and the great teniae or Herculei, in which probablj 
Ihey wen deporited, wu uuciDuily Mved from vi^etice, Ibe pieeerratiou 
of theee document! cannot be considered (trange. 

■ Emtdtdnngrm im AlUrOaim, versucbt Ton N. H. Bkbbhbr, H. D. 
Weimar, 18S2. (Studies in Antiqui^, hj N. H. Biahmer, etc) The 
ttnt part coTDpriiei Aaia,and the lecond, Europe: these lie all that have 
appeared. 
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6 PHCEHICIANS. 

reserved use of these,aa yet unproved, discoveries. 
I have therefore contented myself with referring 
the reader to them where it appeared necessary. 
I have adopted this course the more readily, 
because, as far as they relate to Asia, the com- 
mercial routes which they lay down, although 
much more niunerous, are, with some excep- 
tions, on the &rther side of India, the same in 
their general direction as those which will be 
found described upon my early maps of Asia, 
and proved from other authorities. With regard 
to the conjectiu^s of the author, I have thought 
it most convenient to give my opinion upon 
them in an appendix at the end of the volume. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Internal condition and government of the Phceniciant, 



The Phcenicians were a branch of the great Se- 
metic or A.ramean family of nations, which^ at an 
epoch beyond the reach of history, occupied the 
extensive plains between the Mediterranean sea 
and the Tigris, the most southern point of 
Arabia and the Caucasian moimtains, and whose 
common descent is fully established by the use 
of one principal language, divided into various 
dialects. Much too in the government of the 
Phceniciaos will appear in a clearer light by 
our considering them, not as a distinct people, 
butascomposed of Syrian tribes which had settled 
OD the coasts ; uid in no ancient writer are they 
ever found distinguished by name from them. 
It appears likely that they came originally from 
Arabia' ; probably the native country of the 
Semetictribes in general, altboughin other regions, 
according to local circumstances, they adopted a 

■ See tba eoqinr; iiiMiCBtBfii i^OOl^. GMfrtfh.B*tr, trtar. Vol L 
p. IM, etc 
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different mode of life from the one they had 

been accustomed to in the sandy deserts of their 
parent country. The migrations of rude hordes 
at this early period is however a matter of very 
little consequence. 

Phcenicia proper, even in its most Bourishing 
state, was one of the smallest countries of 
antiquity. It comprised that part of the Syrian 
coast extending from Tyre to Aradus, a narrow 
strip of land about a hundred and twenty miles 
in length, from north to south ; and probably 
nowhere more than eighteen or twenty miles in 
width. This short line of coast, rich in bays and 
harbours, was covered with lofty mountains, 
many of which ran out into the sea and formed 
promontories, and whose heights, covered with 
forests, suppUed the most valuable material in 
the construction of the fleets and habitations of 
the Phoenicians. The lai^r range of these 
mountains bore the name of Libanus, frx)m 
which another branch, the Antilibanus, stretched 
easterly towards Syria*. The sea, which broke 
with great fury upon this rocky shore, had pro- 
bably separated some of these promontories from 
the main laud, and which, forming little islands 
at a small distance from the shore, are not less 
worthy of note than the main land itself, being 
everywhere covered with extensive colonies and 
flourishing cities. Thus Aradus, the most 
northern frontier city of Phoenicia, was built on 
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CHAF. I. CONDITION AND GOVERNMENT. 9 

one of these islands* ; and opposite to it on the 
main land was Antaradus, which derived its 
name from it. About eighteen miles to the 
south of this stoodi and stills stands, Tripolis ; 
and at a like distance, Byblus, with the temple 
of Adonis ; and again, further south, Berytus. 
Keeping along the coast, we come to Sidon at 
nearly the same distance ; and finally, fourteen 
or fifteen miles further, at the extreme southern 
boundary of the country, was erected, upon 
another island, the stately T3n:e, the queen of 
Phoenician cities. The space between these places 
was covered with a number of towns of less 
import, but equally the abode of industry, and 
widely celebrated for their arts and manufactures. 
Among these were Sarephta, Botrys, Orthosia, 
and others ; forming, as it were, one unbroken 
city, extending along the whole line of coast and 
over the islands ; and which, with the harbours 
and seaports, and the numerous fleets lying 
within them, must have afforded altogether a 
spectacle scarcely to be equalled in the world, 
and must have excited in the stranger who 
visited them, the highest idea of the opulence, 
the power, and the enterprising spirit of the 
inhabitants. 

Although these cities existed altogether in the 
flourishing period of Phoenicia, history has given 
us some account of the manner and time of their 
successive foundations. They were colonies of 

The authoritiei for thii gnd (he next 
(. Oeegr. Ant. ii. p. 3S0, S74, etc 
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one another ; and, like all other colonies of the 
ancient world, were founded either for purposes 
of trade, or by bodies of citizens who left their 
native abode in consequence of civil dissensions. 
The oldest of them, " the first-bom son of 
Canaan," according to the Mosaic record*, was 
Sidon, the foundress of the trade and navigation 
of the Fhcenicians. Sidon was the parent of 
Tyre. In the first place, merely as a staple for 
her own wares ; but the daughter soon waxed 
greater than the mother, and successfully rivalled 
her. In the blooming period of Phoenicia, Sidon 
was only the second Phoenician city in point of 
extent, though still rich and mighty, and secured 
in a great measure by her excellent harbouns, 
from ruin and decline, so long as the maritime 
commerce of the Phcenicians should endure\ 
Arvath was founded by another colony from 
Sidon, and owed its origin to a civil broil in this 
city, which drove the discontented party to seek 
a new abode*. Tripolis, as its name imports, 
was a common colony of the three cities of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Aradus*. 

The eldest Tyre, founded by Sidon, and situ- 
ated on the main land, continued a powerful, 
rich, and flourishing commercial city till the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian-Chaldean 
conqueror; agiunst whom it had to defend 

* Obh. X. IS. eL BocBiKT et Hichablis id. h. L 
» Btbab. p. 1097. 

■ Stkai. p. lOftS. 

• Strab. p. lOMi 
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itselfduring a siege or blockade of thirteen years'; 
but that he in reality ever took or destroyed it, as is 
commonly asserted, there is no historical prooP. 
Ihuing tiiis blockade, the greater part of the 
inhabitants took refuge upon a neighbouring 
island, already furnished with numerous esta- 
blishments and buildings^, and thus founded the 
island city of Tyre, which, favoured by its strong 
position, soon equalled the parent city, and not 
only out-lived the Babylonian and Persian em- 
pires, but continued to increase as the ancient 
Tyre declined. It was finally captured by Alex- 
ander, after an obstinate resistance ; but he 
robbed it less of its ancient opulence and splen- 
dour by his arms, than by the foundation of Alex- 
andria, which henceforth became the great seat 
of the commerce of the world, though Tyre did 
not altogether decline. In the midst of this city 
stood the temple of the principal deity of the 
Tyrians, the protecting god of the city, as its 

> Abom the jrear B. C. 600. 

■ See Qttmniaw, Demmeutar aan Jaaiat, i. p. 710. The captnM of 
Tyre hy Nebuchadnczzir ii conSrmed by oo Phanician or Greek writer; 
it Tcst> npoo the prophec; of Ecekiel ■lone, c. xxii ; but a later oncle 
of the same prophel, xxix. 16, ihewi that (he atcempl to subdue it failed. 
The total nlencF of biitoriBoa upon Ihii lubject M expreaaly referred to 
b; HiEBOHtiiDi, aJ Each. zxtL 7, who reati the capture entirely upon 
dw authority of the oracle; as do all later writen. 

■ It iaaEibe ■numptian to tay, that the iiland city of Tyre had ita fint 
riae ibont thia time. The Uland afibrded more security than the conli- 
Btot, and it will be preienily abewn, that it was a usual cuatom of the 
Pbimicians to settle upon islauds. That the island city waa much older 
i« clear from Josetbua, Opera, p. 825, for FsalmanaMer bad already 
beneged it about B. C. TSO, at which time Che Andent Tyre, widi the oAer 
cities, shook off her yoke-, it must therefore at that time have been the d)ief 
city. 
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name, MelcarthS signifies. This deity was called 
by the Greeks the Tyrian Hercules, though 
entirely different* from their god bearing the 
same name; hence the mythi of the' two are 
often confounded. The worship of the Tyrian 
deity was introduced into the most distant parts of 
the world to which that people penetrated and 
founded settlements; he was honoured as the 
national god by the independent colonies of 
Tyre, who were wont to acknowledge his su- 
premacy by solemn embassies'. The city was pro- 

* Melcartb, lit c% king. Pot further iniorDutioD, we ilie learned 
work ofCBEVZEB, Sfmbolii, ii. 311, etc second edition. 

* Herodonu ii. 44. Altbou^ this lutlior very properly ootiee* (hi* 
difference, yet the pauage here quoted eeema to imply, that this dei^ 
waa called Herculet by the Tyriaiu tbemaelvet. But it waa doubtleM out 
of complaiWDce to the Oreeka, that the Phtenician priecu in addieiaing 
them thui named him ; for hia niliie appellation rbs, in all likelihood, 
TCry different. According to the accounti given b; the Phtenician 
piieata to Herodotua, 2300 yean had already elapaed, aioee d>a founda- 
tion dF the city of Tfre, and that of the temple, which took place at the 
aame time, (about the year 2740 B. C). This ancient temple, however, 
had loi^ before been ilestroyed to give place to the new one con- 
Miucted by Hiram, the contemporary dF Solomon, (Jobb?b. contra 
jtplon.. Op, p. 1043). It WM thii neir temple, which stood upon 
the ialand Tyre, that Herodotua aaw, about 650 years later : now, as 
we learn from the passage of Joaephus, quoted from Henander, that 
Hiram took down the ancient temples of Melcsnli and Aatarte and built 
new ones ; that he eocompaSBed the great iquare of the city, (x^uUrto 
tipaX^r), and compelled the Tyrisns to pay him the diipnted tributej 
we cannot well be mistaken in regarding Lim aa the original founder of 
the island city of Tyre, and oa having, in opposition to the wishes of the 
inhabitants of the uicient Tyre, made it the capital This is expressly 
confirmed by another passage in Josepbus, Anl, viiL 3, S. p.'_2S9, 207, 
whereit is said of Hiram, that he dwelt on an ialand. However thia may. 
bave been, there ia here a clear proof, that it was altogether in the spirit 
of antiquity to connect the foundation of cities with that of temples and sanc- 
tuaries! an observation more fully developed in my AeieareAei n EgfpL 

* An example of this is given by the Carthaginiaus, nbo sent an em- 
bany at the moment thai Tyre was besieged by Alexander. Arhian ii. 
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tected by higti walls of cut stone ; and had two 
harbours, one on the north towards Sidon, the 
other on the south towards Egypt The mouth 
of the latter could be closed by immense chains'. 

Let us now enquire what was the internal 
goTemment of these cities 1 What their rela- 
tions with each other? Whether they formed 
one general confederation ? or whether they 
remained entirely separate states, without any 
common tie T These questions demand our serious 
attention. 

The remarks above made upon the nature of 
the country readily explain why the Phoenicians 
could never become a conquering nation, and 
the founders of a great monarchy, such as that 
of the Chaldeans, the Persians, and others. 
They must have been well satisfied, if they could 
protect their little territory fixjm the invasions of 
such powerful Asiatic conquerors ; and being 
from the earliest times downwards, a people 
dwelling in cities', they could have had no idea 
of taking the long marauding expeditions com- 
mon to nomad nations. 

In order to obtain a correct idea of the 
political state of Phoenicia, it is necessary to 
have a general notion of the rise and progress 
of civil government among the Syrian tribes. 
As &r as the light of history carries us back, 

34. Temples of ihe Tynan HeMolsa were found in Qadea, ud upon the 
idukd of Thasc*. Hbrod. 1. c. 

' AsaiAH iL 24. 

' Thef qipeiT u lucb io the early time! of Hoeei and Joahue, upon 
Ihe intauoD of the laraelitea. 
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we every where find a number of single cities^ 
with the tenritoTy around them, under a 
monarchical form of government ; the sovereign 
power being placed in the hands of kii^ or 
princes. Examples cerbunly are to be met 
with, where some of these cities and their 
monarchs obtuned a decided preponderance, 
(Damascus is at once an instance,) and assumed 
to themselves a degree of authority. This, how- 
ever, was a kind of forced alliance, which ex- 
tended no further than the exaction (rf tribute 
and subsidies in times of war, without depriving 
the subjected cities of their government and 
rulers'. Syria, while independent and left to it- 
self, never became organized into one state, or 
one monarchy. 

Here then we trace the ground-work of the 
Phoenician government This country, like 
Syria, never became one state; but from the 
earliest period down to the Persian monarchy, 
was always divided into a number of separate 
cities, each with its little territoryaround it. Some 
writers have stated positively the precise extent 
of the dominions of each city. Thus Antaradus, 
and the territory about it, formed part of the 
domain of Aradus, to which it lay opposite' ; 
thus Sarephta came within the dominion of 
Sidon*; etc. 



* Prooa of it nuy b« found in the Jewiali accoUDlB of the kingi of 
Duniaciu, and their ware : Compare 1 Kinob xx. 1, etc. 
> Strabo, p. 1003. Aruah iL 13. 
■ 1 KlHot Kvil 9. 10. 
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Allied cities, however^ were certfunly Arequent 
in Phoenicia; indeed it seems very probable, 
that at certain times, all the cities of Phceoicia 
formed one confederation, at the head of which 
stood original]^ Sidon, and afterwards Tyre. 
Even as early as the Mosaic period, alliances 
among these cities were common'; the necessity 
of their common defence from foreign attack, 
which separately they were too weak to with- 
stand, must naturally have led to this system. 
Neither were these confederations confined to 
Phoenicia alone ; they prevailed also in the 
countries colonized by tiie Phoenicians; and 
Carthage in Africa, as well as Gades in Spain, 
stood at the head of the settlements in these 
districts, without however obtaining a complete 
authority over them*. A common religion, the 
worship of the Tyrian Hercules, the national 
and colonial deily, formed likewise a bond of 
union for all these cities, both of the mother 
country and the colonies, and strei^heued and 
preserved the connexion between them. 

It is the nature, however, of all such confe- 
derations, to be liable to frequent changes; they 
vary indeed according to the political interests, 
and even the power and views of the separate 
states. Many changes of this kind must have 
arisen in this quarter, by the foundation and 
growing prosperity of the inland colonies ; and 
many modifications must have taken place as 

* Joshua iL I — B. 
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these acquired sufficient strength to asisume a 
kind of independence of the parent states. In 
the present case, in which we shall con- 
fine our observations to the flourishing period 
of Tyre, — that is, the period fi-om Solomon to 
Cyrus, or at least Nebuchadnezzar, — it will be 
sufficient to shew that Tyre, in the sense just 
stated, was always the dominant city of Phoe- 
nicia. 

This may be inferred, in the first place, from 
the description given ai Tyre by the prophet 
Ezekiel. Sidon and Arvath were at this time 
her allies, and supplied their contingents of sol- 
diers and sailors*. This being proved of the 
lai^est and most distant city of Phcenicia, no 
doubt can be well entertained respecting the 
smaller and nearer. 

Besides, the subjects and allies of Tyre, and 
their revolts against the cf^ital, are more than 
once expressly spoken of in history. The most 
striking proof of this is preserved in Josephns, 
from the works of Menander. For when king 
Salmanasser undertook his expedition into West- 
ern Asia and against Phoenicia, the allied cities, 
Sidon, Old Tyre, Acre, and many others, re- 
volted against the Tynans, and submitted to the 
king of Assyria. They went so far indeed as to 
fit out a fleet against them, which was defeated 
by the Tynans, who thus seciu^d themselves 
firom further danger'. 

• ElEIIEL XXTiL 8, 11. 

* JoaEPU. Anl. Jud. ix. 14. Op. p. 306. Tbii alM cxpUbu the miK- 
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By comparing these fragments of Phoenician 
history and its government with the accounts 
that are left us respecting the state of Carthage, 
we obtain something more than bare historical 
conjecture, as we find a striking similarity be- 
tween the government of the mother country 
and the colonies. What Tyre was towards Si- 
don, Arvath, Tripolis, etc.. Garths^ was towards 
Utica, Leptis, Adrumetum, and other cities. It 
not only seems quite natural, that in cities inha^ 
bited by one people, and so frequently called 
upon to stru^le against their common and 
powerfiil enemies, alliances should be formed, 
and by alliances a kind of authority be con- 
ceded to the mightiest; but it is also consonant 
with the whole tenor of ancient history, that colo- 
nies should adopt the government of the mother 
state. 

It may be concluded then from these facts, 
that the Phoenician cities formed together one 
confederation : at the head of which, in the 
period of their greatest splendour and perfect 
independence, stood Tyre. At the time of their 
subjection to Assyria and Persia, the bond ^at 
connected them necessarily became loosened, 
the other cities pad their tribute and furnished 
their contingents to Persia instead of to Tyre ; 
the latter however still preserved its rank, and 

ance which Tyre alwajre made againat the mogi bmoni conqueron, even 
Alexander hinuel^ nrheii the other PbcEnician cities Toluntuil; mb- 
auned. Th« latter were oppressed while Tyre ruled. 
VOL. II. O 
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was always considered the chief city of the 
land. 

The second question, namely, What was the 
mtemal government of the Phaemdan dties9 is 
equally difficult and obscure. 

However desirable it may be to trace out ac- 
curately the gradual rise and progress of civic 
government in these, the earliest commercial 
cities, want of information limits us to a few 
general observations. 

First, then, there can be no doubt but that each 
Phcenicifm city had its own proper government, 
and that in this respect they were perfectly in- 
dependent of each other. They always appear so, 
as the following pages will evince, upon every 
occasion, and in every period of their history : 
being never spoken of but as sepeirate states. 

Secondly/. It seems equally certain, that the 
chief authority was placed in the hands of kings, 
and certfunly of hereditary kings, although po- 
litical parties many times fomented revolutions 
by which new families were raised to the throne. 
This is especially shewn by the history of Tyre ; 
a catalogue of whose kings is extant in Jose- 
phus, from the time of Hiram, the contem- 
porary of David, till the siege of the city by 
Nebuchadnezzar'. Even under the dominion of 
the Persians, the royal dignity was preserved ; 
though the monarchs were now only tributary 

' JosEraui cDnfra jlpien. L Op. p. 1043. 
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princes^ obliged to fiimish money and ships to 
the Persians, and to attend them, when required, 
in their military expeditions. The kings of Tyre 
appear in this state in the expedition of the 
Persians against Athens*, and even as late as 
the overthrow of Persia and the capture of Tyre 
by Alexander*. As Tyre had its proper kings, 
so also had the other Phoenician cities, Sidon, 
Aradus, and Byblus'. These are mentioned in 
various periods, and even as late as the Mace- 
donian conquest. 

Thirdbf. Notwithstanding the existence of the 
royal dignity, the government was certainly not 
despotic ; nay, the monarchicfd power was so 
strictly limited as to render it almost republican. 
It was indeed well-nigh impossible that despot- 
ism could have endiured for so many centuries 
in commercial states, which can only thrive in 
the atmosphere of political liberty. A large 
maritime commerce requires a spirit of enter- 
prize and resolute activity altogether incompati- 
ble with despotic government. Even the repeated 
political change which took place in all these 
cities, and more particularly in Tyre; as well as 
the continual departure of colonies and their set- 
tlement in distant parts of the world; are circum- 

* UuODOTUB viiL 67. The kingi of SIdiui atid Tjre foimed part lA 
Xerxo' council of war i ihe fonner taking precedeace of the latter, at 
llie cmnnuuid of Xcrxra. Wa* Ihii nerel; penaaal? or according 
■o the rank of the cities, amoog irfaoiD SidoD, aa the parent city, itood %t 
the head t 

' AsRiAH it. 24. 

■ Arnian ii. 2a 

c2 
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stances which not only could not have been 
brought forth by despotism, but are the legiti- 
mate ofispring of firee nations. Many particulars 
which warrant this^ conclusion may still be found 
in Phcenician history, notwithstanding the gene- 
ral scantiness of its information. 

Next to the kings stood the Phoenician map- 
strates*. These conjointly sent ambassadors*. In- 
deed, at certain periods, a general congress of the 
great Phcenician cities was wont to be held, when 
the kings in council with the synedrims, de- 
Hberated upon the common affairs of the confe- 
deracy*. Tripolis was the place destined for the 
common assembly of the three principal cities. 

Besides this, there is no question but the au- 
thority of the monarchs was very essentially li- 
mited by religion. The priests in these states 
formed a numerous and powerful class, and seem 
to have stood next in rank to the kings. Si- 
charbas, or Sichseus, the chief priest of the prin- 
cipal temple, was the husband of Dido, and 
brother-in-law to king Pygmalion. His persecu- 
tion and death by the latter, gave rise to those 
serious commotions which ended in the emigration 
of that "numerous colony which founded the city 

' ArkiaK iL 24, nho calls them rabt It t&«. 

' AuRiAN iL IS. 

' DiOD. it. p. 113. At when a council wu held respecting; die molt 
from the PeiBiatis. Even the Tery circunistance (hat some of the TyrUu 
kings, ae fbr example Fygmalinn, were named tynmta, leenu to prove 
that they should not all be considered (uch. There ia menlion, loo, of a 
time when the kingl; dignity was entirely banished from Tyre, snd its 
plsce lupplied by that of sufietes. This nai after the inefteclool aic^ of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Joiefq. Op. W*6. 
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of Carthage. The political influence of the Phoe- 
nician priests of Baal among the Jews, which 
caused a revolution in the state, is sufliciently 
well known'. Among a people like the Phoe- 
nicians, where every thing so much depended on 
sanctuaries and religion, the priesthood could 
scarcely fail to have a large share in the govern- 
ment, though we are not in a situation to deter- 
mine precisely its extent. 

The prophet Ezekiel, in his prophecy against 
the king of Tyre, gives us a somewhat deep in- 
sight into the power of the prince of that city. 
He pictures him as a powerful prince, living in 
great splendour; but still as the prince of a com- 
mercial city, which by its trade filled his trea- 
sury. As a prince encouraging and protecting 
commerce by his wisdom and policy; but which, 
in the end, degenerating to craft and injustice, 
he is threatened with the punishment of his mis- 
deeds. " With thy wisdom and with thy under- 
standing," he cries out, " hast thou gotten thee 
riches ; with gold and silver hast thou filled thy 
treasury by means of the greatness of thy com- 
merce. Fiji of wisdom sealedst thou great sums; 
thou dwelt in a garden of God, ornamented 
from thine infancy with precious stones, clothed 
with fine garments. But traffic has enriched thee 
with Ul-gotten wealth, and thou hast sinned*." 

* How numeTom Ihej mre appein from 1 Kuio* xviiL 22. 

■ EiEKiEL xxviil. 4, S, 12, 13, IS. Coat Michaelib'b Traailathm mj 
Remark: Among the precioua itonM (verse 13) nine aoTts are mentioned 
b; oune, u tbe oirfx, oarbuncic, topsi, diamond, emenld, etc; a proof 
of die bi^ pilch to which the Inznry of the grcM of Tyre wu curied 
in thii |Mnrticul>i. 
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From this remarkable passage it may at least be 
gathered, that the revenue of the Tyrian kings, 
and without doubt that of the princes of the 
other cities also, was derived from commerce ; 
but whether from the customs, or, which seems 
more probable, from a monopoly of some of 
the branches of trade, or from both, cannot be 
decided. 

These few observations contain the sum of 
what information is left us concerning the in- 
ternal government of these mighty cities ; and 
even of these few, some are only conjectures. 
We are rather better instructed respecting their 
foreign relations and colonies, and these we shall 
now proceed to investigate. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Colome* and foreign posaeasUmt of the Phcenicians. 



One of the most interesting spectacles which 
history aflfords xis, is the spread of nations by 
peaceable colonization. Despotic empires, which 
are only enlarged by conquest, exhibit to us no 
picture of this kind: the forcible transplanting of 
nations, a custom common to them, coidd never 
become the foundation of flourishing colonies, at- 
tended, as they at all times are, by oppression, and - 
often bythe dispersion of the captives carried away. 
If we look into these colonies, they will generally 
be found of a military cast, and intended rather, 
as in the Macedonian, Roman, and Russian 
monarchies, to guard the provinces of the empire, 
than for the cultivation of the land. Commercial 
nations, on the contrary, especially when under 
the auspices of civil liberty, extend their na- 
vigation to distant regions; — Phoenicians and 
Greeks, not less than the British and Dutch, 
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soon discover the necessity for foreign settle- 
ments; and notwithstanding all the abuses to 
which they are liable, abuses which the historian 
cannot mistake, it is still undeniable, that not only 
their own civilization, but in a great measure, the 
civilization of the whole human race, depend very 
much upon these peiice&l means of advancement. 
The continual intercourse with their colonies enli- 
vens and extends the knowledge of the mother 
states ; and besides this, it infallibly promotes the 
developementofpoliticalideas,and what is founded 
upon it, the perfecting of civil government. The 
portion of the people separated from the parent 
country undergo some change in every new settle- 
ment, as the difference in the nature of the country, 
and favourable or xmfavourable circimistances ne- 
cessarily give a new direction to the mind. In such 
cases, where society in a manner sets out anew, 
many improvements are easily and necessarily 
made, which could scarcely be adopted where every- 
thing is become fixed and settled ; and though it 
generally happens that colonies copy, in the first 
place, the government of the mother state, yet 
the dilference of their foreign relations, and the 
enlarged sphere of action which their necessi- 
ties open to them, soon lead them to different 
views. It is fi^m the bosom of colonies that 
civil hberty nearly in all ages has set forth : 
Greece had no Solon till the colonies of Asia 
Minor had attained their highest degree of splen- 
dour ; and while the parent country could only 
boast of a single legislator, whose object was to 
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form citizens, and not merely warriors, nearly 
every colony of Greece and Sicily possessed its 
Zaleucus or Charondas. In this way, indeed, 
every commercial state may be said to b've again 
in the colonies it has founded. And thus, amid 
the rise and fall of empires, the advances of man 
in civilization, in all its midtitudinous forms, is 
perpetuated and secured. Tyre and Sidon 
yielded to their fote, but they had the happiness 
before their &11, to see flourishing around them, 
in their hundreds of colonies, a numerous pro- 
geny. And though Europe should again ex- 
perience the dreadful misfortune to sink under 
the yoke of despotism or anarchy, into the 
gloomy horrora of barbarism. Providence has 
provided for its rebirth, by scattering the seeds 
of its civilization over every part of the globe ; 
exhibiting in our days the astonishing spectacle, 
never before displayed, of ripened civilization in 
one part, while in others it is yet in blossom, or 
only pushing forth its earliest buds. 

To counterbalance these great benefits, the sys- 
tem of colonization has in every age been attended 
with disadvantages equally striking. It leads to 
thirst of conquest and commercial jealousy ; and, 
unfortimately, has it not too often been the fate 
of nations founding colonies, to sicken of this 
double malady, and perish under its influence. 

Thirst of conquest seems above all to be op- 
posed to the interests of commercial states. 
Friendship and peace with the nations with whom 
they have dealings, would appear the most likely 
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means of keeping their ports open, and. of obtain- 
ing commodities with which to freight theirvessels. 
But unfortunately it has never been thus; in an- 
cient as in modem times, subjection has been the 
cry of the strongest, and with this upon their 
lips, the Carthaginians subjugated Spain ; the 
Spaniards, America; and the British, India. 

It cannot be denied, but that in numerous 
instances, the hhnd desire of aggrandizement, or 
even plunder, has been the object of these con- 
quests ; but quite as often, perhaps oft«ner, this 
desire of conquest sprung out of the peaceable 
system of spreading the human race by colonies. 
In trading with distant countries, and especially, 
with rude, uncivilized nations, these kind of settle- 
ments are indispensible to the carrying on a secure 
and regular commerce ; but even these are almost 
sure to give rise to disputes, by the aggressions of 
one party or the other; little bickerings grow 
into violent disputes ; these lead to open war, 
which only ends with the subjugation of the 
natives, or the destruction of the colonies. 

The extent to which commercial jealousy was 
carried at a very early period, is shewn in my 
Researches upon the Commerce of the Cartha- 
^nians; the Carthaginians inherited it from 
their ancestors, who, even in the time of Hero- 
dotus, threw all the mystery they coidd over 
their distant navigation. This rivalry led to 
wars whenever powerful competitors started up, 
such as the Carthaginians found in the Greeks. 
The Phoenicians, on the contrary, had the good 
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fortune to enjoy the sea trade of the Mediter- 
ranean for centuries, without any powerful com- 
petitor. As the Greeks of Asia Minor hegan to 
acquire importance, these ancient merchants 
seemed rather inclined to shun, than contend 
with them; and they came less frequently in 
contact, as their principal maritime commerce 
lay in different regions. 

So fiir therefore as we may judge fit)m the in- 
formation before us, the PhcBnicians appear to 
have been less entangled in commercial wars 
than their descendants the Carthaginians, or the 
British and Dutch of modem times. Yet, that 
they did not keep entirely clear of war and con- 
quest, though their circumscribed territory, for- 
tunately for them, rendered it impossible for 
them to think of making large conquests ; — 
that they had the will, though not the means, may 
be gleaned from numerous particulars scattered 
in their history. For though the extent of their 
population did not allow of their raising large 
armies from among themselves, they very early 
adopted the system of carrying on their wars 
by means of hired troops: a system to which 
fjl commercial states have had, and always must 
have, recourse in then- continental wars, — and 
one which their colonists, the Carthaginians, car- 
ried on to a much wider extent. It is not merely the 
relatively small number of idle and useless men, 
nor the facility of procuring the means of subsist- 
ence which prevents the formation of powerful 
armies in such states ; we must also take into 
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account the little consideration in which soldiers 
are held in countries where the merchant is 
everything, and especially in republics, where 
the hired soldier is regarded as the paid servant 
of the citizens. 

In much the same manner, therefore, that Car- 
thage hired troops from almost everypart of Africa 
andEurope, did Tyre hire them from the coimtries 
of Minor and Upper Asia. The other Phcenician 
states also fiimished their contingents, both of 
land and marine forces. From these states were 
taken the garrison of Tyre itself, to which was 
confided the care and security of the city. " They 
of Persia, of Lydia, and of Lycia were thy war- . 
riors ; they hanged their shields and helmet in 
thee ; they of Arvad were in thine army about 
thy walls, and kept watch before thy gates ; they 
hanged their shields upon thy towers, and have 
thus made thee illustrious'." Itis probable, how- 
ever, that foreign mercenaries were only employed 
upon extraordinary occasions, when these states 
were engaged in foreign wars. 

It has already been remarked, that the situa- 
tion of Phcenicia rendered it impossible for its 
inhabitants to extend their territory in Asia by 
conquest ; but a vride range was open to them 
in the neighbouring isles of the Mediterranean; 
and of all these none seems to have had greater at- 
tractions for them than the nearest and largest — 
the isle of Cyprus*. It is not only certain that 

' EzBEiiL xxvii. 10, 11. 

' JosEFB. Jta. Jud. ix. 14. cC HlCHlBL. SpML i. p. 106. 
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the Tyiians estabUshed themselves in this island, 
but also that they made it one of their provinces ; 
for the Cyprians rebelled against Tyre with its 
other subjects, when Salmanasser invaded Syria. 
The city of Cittium was the principal settlement 
of the Tyrians upon this island, which they 
named after this city", as they did also the smaller 
islands of the Archipelago and the coasts ; they 
still however had colonits in the other cities 
of the island". Even afterwards, when Tyre had 
lost all dominion over her, Cyprus and Tyre 
stood in the closest alliance ; and this is particu- 
larly visible in the time of Alexander, who re- 
garded the subjugation of Cyprus, with its nine 
cities and their nine monarchs or cliiefs, as a 
natural and inevitable consequence of the capture 
of Tyre*. 

It is even more difficult to point out the exact 
relations which the Phcenicians maintained with 
their other colonies than it is with Cyprus. Ne- 
vertheless the fragments of their history, con- 
sidered together, afford us several particulars, 
strikingly characteristic of the genius and pohcy 
of that people. 

* Tfaere can be no doubl ihat Q^riJ) {Kittiin) is identical witb Cit- 
rium : uid Iliat il lignjfied Dot onlf the whole island, but alao tlie nei^i- 
bouring isUndi and coaiti, a dear from Josifhus, Arch. L 7. Op. p. 
13. We learn further from Cicebo, Ot Fm. ii. 20, that Cildum was a 
Phtenician, and Dot a Qreek colon;. See GiaEHiui, Commeular am 
Jfoita, Lp. 721, etc. 

> The uitboritieB will be roand collected in Bocbabt, p. 370, etc. c£ 
STsaBO. p. 1003. Veatigea of the Phcmician aettlemenla upon thia 
iilaod atill exist ; one, for oaample, in the Phtenician epitaph ditcovered 
bf U. V. Hah MBB, Ttpagrofk. JuaehUn in dtr Lttmtte, p. 1S4. 

» ABBlAK.it 17. 
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First. The system of extending themselves by 
colonization was very clearly a natural conse- 
quence of their trade, which absolutely reqiiired 
such settlements. Bat besides this, their history 
proves that they considered it as the surest and 
most convenient method of preventing disturb- 
ances and revolutions at home, which would 
naturally result from the disproportionate in- 
crease of population in so small, and yet so 
commercial a country'. An overgrown po- 
pulation is commonly the curse of large trad- 
ing cities ; and it is this evil in particular 
which renders violent revolutions so dreadflil; 
hence its increase is necessarily dangerous, and 
should be guarded against. The republican states 
of the ancient world soon became acquainted 
with this evil; and the most natural remedy 
which presented itself to them, was to lessen the 
niunber of the people by colonization. The fol- 
lowing up of this system, and the want of foreign 
settlements for the purposes of trade, would at 
once satisfactorily accoimt for the astonishing 
spread of this nation by colonies, even if their 
history did not shew that internal commotions, 
notwithstanding this precaution, were the occa- 
sion of new emigrations, by forcing the weaker 
and discontented party to leave their country 

■ IliriU be seen in the part of thii work relating to tbe Carthagiiuaiia, 
ibat tbit ma likewiw ■ prevailing maxim among that people ; and when 
the great reaemblonce of the colonial (yilem of tbe two nationa ia cond- 
dered, no doubt caii be entertained of tbe Carthigiaiana having in- 
herited it from the Fhaaiciani. But this rewon is expteidjMMd n the 
CHUM of the foundation of Utica. Justin. zviiL 4. 
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and seek a fore^ abode ; ui example of which 
occurs in the history of the foundation of Car- 
thage. 

Secondly. The direction of Phoenician coloni- 
zation, was from east to west along the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Their sea trade, from the si- 
tuation of their country, could proceed in no other ; 
and we are led by the remains of early tradi- 
tions, which have been preserved from the ancient 
history of this people, to conclude, that this was 
the route pursued. For what else was that Tyiian 
Hercules of whose expedition to Iberia, to make 
war upon the son of Chrysaor, the rich-in-gold, 
we have an account, if not the tutelary god, 
first of the mother city ; then of the colonies 
also ; and thus generally the symbol of the Phoe- 
nician race 1 And the history of his expeditions 
along the coasts of the MediterrMiean, what is 
it, if not an allegorical relation of the out- 
spread of the people by trade and navigation, and 
of the general civilization which resulted there- 
from? 

All these traditions are handed dovm to us 
through Greek poets and mythologists, and have 
been changed by them in various ways, and even 
confounded with others, in order to fit in and 
form part of their epic poems and narrations. 
But notwithstanding this, t^e pure mythos seems 
to have been preserved to us almost in its origi- 
nal shape by Diodorus*. 

* The pMuge of DiodonK vij] be found in hU vrorlu, L p. S63, etc 
The otpedJtioD of Hercules into Spain ii there given u the tenth of his 
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The attempt to clear up and explmn every 
particular of this fable would be doing violence 
to the manes of remote antiquity. Some of the 
principal features of this allegory I shall, never- 
theless, venture to expose, fearless of incurring 
this reproach. 

Hercules is said to have undertaken his ex- 
pedition with a numerous fleet, which assembled 
at Crete ; an island forming, as will presently be 
seen, one of the principal links of the Phoenician 
chain of colonies. Its object was Spain, the 
country abounding in gold, and where Chrysaor, 
the &ther of Geryon reigned. Hercules passed 
through Africa, where he introduced agriculture, 
and built the great city of Hecatompylos*. He 
thus came to the strait, which he crossed over 
to Gades. Spain submitted to him, and he 
carried away the oxen of Geryon as booty ; 
taking his way back through Gaul, Italy, and 
the islands of Sicily and Sardinia. 

The principal featiu^s of this allegory seem 
scarcely to require an explanation. It is only 

labours : the wbole Qamtive of Diodonu, howerer, if Dot immediately 
uken from Timieua, is evidently bomnved from a Gr»ek epic poet, wbo 
had trangfened the Plitetiician traditioD of the Tyrian Herculea to the 
Greek deity of the ume name, with only nich alterstiona ob were neces- 
•ary to the plot of hit poem. Thii opinion obtains no small conGrmatioB 
from what Diodohub, Op. i. p. 3M, relales of the inhabitants of the Bal- 
earic islands, among whom a tradition prevailed, that Hercules had con- 
quered the connttj of Geryon on account of its treaaures in olTer and 
gold; they dierefoie forbade the introductioa of these metala into their 
islands, that they might not excite the cupidity of conquerors. lUey 
therefore explained the mychoa in this way, being themselves of PbcE- 
nicisn origin. 

• Hecatompylos was a large city in the interior of the CaTthsKiiiian 
dominions, which was afterwards conquered by tfamn. DiODoB. L p. 2S& 
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among a maritime people that this mythos could 
have been formed, as a fleet is fitted out for 
the luidertaking. That this took place at Crete, 
the most convenient island, shews that the party 
did not extend their views toward the western 
Mediterranean, until they had well established 
their dominion over the eastern islands. Neither 
(lid they undertake these expeditions for the 
mere purpose of destruction and conquest. They 
carried civilization with them ; they instructed 
the barbarians in the art of agriculture, and ac- 
customed them to fixed dwellings. And where did 
this take place ? — Precisely in those countries 
which were colonized by the Phoenicians ; that 
is, in Africa, Sicily, and Sardinia. But the ex- 
press object of this expedition was, that very 
land which was the mam source of Phoenician 
wealth, and the principal seat of its trade ; 
namely, the southern and western parts of Spain. 
Thus the traditions, as they have been handed 
down to us by the poets, are in accordance with 
the historical fiicts. The Phoenicians graduaOy 
spread themselves round the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. They came at last to the pillars of 
Hercules, and even went beyond them. But in 
every part their colonies were confined to the 
sea coast, and hence it may hk\y be concluded, 
that they owed their foundation to commerce. 

Thirdly. These colonial cities were spread in 
a very unequal mannel* along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, being in some districts crowded 
and numerous, while in other parts there were 

VOL. 11. D 
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but few or none. Like the English and Dutch, 
the Phoenicians had their colonial dominions, 
which of course were precisely those which they 
made the principal seats of their trade. To these 
more especially belonged the territory of Car- 
thage, on the northern coast of Afirica, and the 
southern and western parts of Spain. Their 
settlements were more rare on the great islands 
of the western Mediterranean, SicUy and Sar- 
dinia, which they seem to have regarded only as 
stations for their more distant navigation, and 
which therefore were the same to them in their 
voyages to Gades and the pillars of Hercules, as 
is the Cape of Good Hope to om: modem navi- 
gators in their way to India. 

Fourthly. Commercial jealousy, though they 
avoided as much as possible all collisioD, arose 
out of the colonial system of the Phoenicians. 
The Greeks were the first nation with whom they 
came in contact ; and this must have happened 
as soon as that people became powerful on the 
Mediterranean. Yet a comparison of the situar- 
tion of the Greek and Phoenician colonies would 
almost lead one to conclude, that a tacit agree- 
ment had existed between the two nations, to 
keep as much as possible out of each other's way. 

They ceded voluntarily, as it were, to the 
Greeks many countries which in high antiquity 
they seem to have colonized. They left to them 
the coasts of Asia Minor and the Black Sea ; 
they abandoned to them Southern Italy and 
the greatest part of the Sicihan coast ; and they 
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scarcely interfered with them on the shores of 
Gaul. But it must be remembered, on the other 
hand, that they would suffer no Greek settle- 
ment in their colonial dominions, where in ge- 
neral they would not endure foreigners. The 
stories respecting their sacriBcing strangers to 
their gods, seem, supposing them fables, to hare 
been imagined and spread abroad, for the pur- 
pose of keeping foreigners from their settlements. 
FyifUy. It seems natural to suppose that a 
close connexion must always have been kept up 
between colonies, indebted to commerce for their 
origin with the parent state; indeed a kind of de- 
pendence upon the latter. But the great and 
difficult art of keeping their colonies in subjec- 
tion, so well understood by their descendants, the 
Carthaginians, seems never to have been known in 
an equal degree by the Phcenicians. Their co- 
lonies, favoured by their fortunate situation, grew 
lieyond their management, and soon became in- 
dependent, if they were not so from the first. 
It requires but little reflection to account for 
this. The Phoemcians, like many of the com- 
mercial nations who have come after them, ex- 
tended their dominion beyond what their power 
would sufiBce to maintain in authority. To this, 
it may be added, that Tyre was not situated like 
Carthage in the centre of her colonies ; conse- 
quently, though she might have been able to 
raise armies equally numerous, yet she could 
not so easily make them effective. Carthage, 
almost without effort, could transport her armies 
D 2 ; - J 
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to Sicily and Sardinia; Britain in the present 
day can send out forces to India ; but if Tyre 
had made the attempt to carry an Asiatic army 
to Spain, it is probable she would have failed. 
If we except therefore the neighbouring island 
of Cyprus and others, and a few of the most im- 
portant, at a greater distance, especially the set- 
tlements containing mines worked by the natives, 
it will be found, that the relations of Tyre with 
her colonies were limited to the ties of com- 
merce, and the obligations imposed bytbeirmutual 
piety : the latter were never neglected; the for- 
mer were most carefully preserved; and religion 
furnished a strong band, which knit the whole 
together. This band was the common worship 
of the national gods by common feasts and sacri- 
fices, at which ambassadors, sent expressly by the 
different cities, joined and assisted. Was not this 
policy, though generated, as perhaps itwas, by cir- 
cumstances, the wisest, best, and most rational, 
which the Phcenicians, in their situation, could fol- 
low? They gave up nothingby so doing, but what 
after a great expence of blood and treasure they 
would have been compelled to relinquish. The 
ports of their colonies were open to them ; and 
they enjoyed for centuries all the valuable bless- 
ings which a peaceable and undisturbed com- 
merce is wont to bestow. 

Sixthly. The period at which the Phcenician 
colonies were founded can only be determined 
in a general manner. That of the building of 
Carthage is still uncertain. There can how- 
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ever be no doubt, that the establishment of 
some of the settlements, beyond the sea, took 
place in the deepest antiquity. Should even the 
early foundation of Tartessus and Gades be 
doubted, there can be no question respecting the 
migration of Cfidmus to Bceotia, and the building 
of Thebes ; &cts which prove, that 1500 years 
before the Christian era, Phoenician colonies 
had crossed the seas. The foundation of most 
of them, however, certainly took place in the 
flourishing period of Phoenicia, during which the 
trade and navigation of Tyre made such won- 
derful advances ; that is, from the reign of David 
to that of Cyrus, (1000—550, B.O). During 
this time, according to the best evidence of anti- 
quity, Utica, Carthage, Leptis^ etc. were founded; 
a Btatement which is further confirmed by the 
feet, that the greater part of the Phcenician 
colonies are expressly called colonies of Tyre. 
Kow this city did not acquire much celebrity till 
about this time, nor till after the period of 
Homer, who seems not to have been acquainted 
with it, though he often speaks of Sidon. 

I shall now leave these general preliminary 
observations, and entering rather more into par- 
ticulars, take a closer view of the Phoenician 
colonies'. It is only by this that an adequate 
idea of the importance of this nation in the his- 
tory of the world can be obtained ; it will also 

■ See the prooli in BocuiIRT, p. 373, ttc. 

' Id order that he may undenisnd properljr thp following surrey, I 
•BOM beg of the reader to have continually before him a map of the Me- 
n and the surTounding counniea; D'Anville's, if powible. 
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pave the way to the inquiry respecting their 
commerce. I shfdl not here follow the example 
of Bochartj who has founded his opinions chiefly 
upon etymologies ; but shall take for my guide 
only the positive evidence which history fiimishes. 
The islands of the Mediterranean nearest to 
Fhcenicia,, as well Cyprus and Crete,as the smaller 
ones of the Archipelago, the Sporides and the Cy- 
clades ; and again^ those towards the north, as &t 
as the Hellespont, almost without exception were 
colonized by Phoenicians. The cities in the isle 
of Cyprus, according to the testimony of one of 
the most credible writers, were nearly all of 
Phoenician origin ' ; it has already been remarked, 
that the whole island seems to have been re- 
duced to a Phoenician province ; and it must 
have been of the highest importance to that na- 
tion, from its supplying them in abundance with 
all the materials for ship building. Traces of the 
Phtenicians in Crete are preserved in the my- 
thology of the island ; here also the worship of 
Hercules was naturalised; and the fable of 
Europa, of which it was the scene, was certainly 
of Phoenician origin'. The cities of the isle of 
Rhodes, Jalyssus, Camirus, and Lindus', (Rhodes 
itself was not built till a later period,) followed 

* DiOD. iLp. 114. 

* AroLLCD. iii. 1. If, IS HoECK hw rendered probable, (Crcfo, p. 83, 
etc) EimqiH, in the most imcient PbcEnidan mjitltoa, is to be undentooil, 
not u Bignifjing > part of the Korld, but the Phcenician deity Aitarte, 
whoM wonhip wu ipread with the Phaniciui ctdoniM, diii will endsDllj 
confirm the inteipretatiou given kbove of the mythoi of the expedition 
of Heicutsa, 

■ DioD. L p. 377. 
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the Pboraucian worship ; and the vestiges of it 
m the lesser islands of the Archipelago will be 
found carefully collected in Bochart*. This 
nation also had a considerable establishment in 
the island of Thasos, on the Thracian coast. 
They found out in one of their voyages of dis- 
covery, that the mountains of this island 
abounded in gold; this magnet soon attracted 
them, and they here founded mines — ^works cJ 
which Herodotus saw the shafts and galleries'. 

Traces also of the Phoenicians are found on 
the west, and even on the northern coast of 
Asia Minor. They are said to have founded the 
cities of Pronectus and Bithynium on the Black 
Sea and the Propontis * ; and in the mountains of 
Pisidia and Caria still dwelt a nation, or rather 
the remnant of a nation, the Solymes, whose 
hu^nage betrays their Phoenician descent '. 

The Phcenicians however were driven out of 
all these countries and islaods, as the Carian 
race, and still more so, the Hellenic, spreading 
out of Greece, filled with their colonies not 
only the islands, but also the coast of Ana 
Minor. There is no account of the Phoenicians 
enga^ng in any hostihties with the Greeks for 
the possession of these countries, probably 
because the principal direction of their sea trade 
lay in other regions, which they considered more 

■ BOCHA1.T, p. 40fl, etc 

■ Hhod. ii. 44, et Ti. 47. 
' Stipb. de urbL h. v. 

■ Ttiivam *ilr fairvvaii hti n'VfuiTM' d^<AT«>. JORBPR. in Aptm. L 
M Clnrrilo Tragic^ p. 1047. 
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productive and more important Perh^s id- 
deed it was their expulsion from these islands 
which turned their attention to those in the 
western Mediterranean. 

They could have no colonies on the Egyptian 
coast, because it was a fundamental maxim c^ 
the Egyptians to suffer no vessels, either of their 
own or of foreigners, to enter the mouths of the 
Nile. To make up for this, however, they had 
a lai^e settlement in the capital of Eg^'pt itself; 
one entire quarter of Memphis being inhabited 
by Phcenicians' : a very evident proof that they 
carried on, by the inhabitants of that quarter 
of the world, a part in the primitive caravan 
trade of Eastern Africa. 

Perhaps the same cause which led them to 
retire from Asia Minor kept them out of Italy*; 
for however extraordinary it may appear, not the 
least trace is here to be found of any Phoenician 
settlement Probably it was the Etruscans, 
rather than the Gireeks, who prevented their 
establishing themselves in this country. On the 
other hand, they endeavoured with all their 
might to keep theu- footing in SicOy, the only 
place in which they came in direct contact with 
the Greeks, as declared rivals. 

There is one difficulty which attends all 
modem researches respecting the colonies of the 

■HtKOD. ii 112. 

' How mach the Cardixginialu deiired to etttbliih themKlvea on die 
Italian couti, and what eBoru were made to prevent it, ia ahewn in the 
old commercial treatlM between Carthafe and Rome, which are given in 
die appendix (o the African nations. 
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Phoenicians in Sicily, and other parts of the 
western Mediterranean ; uid that is, to dis- 
tinguish between the proper Phoenicians and 
the Carthaginians, as the Greek writers very 
frequently designate the latter by the same 
name. But notwithstanding the mistrust to 
which this must always ^ve rise, there are 
decisive proofe that the proper Phoenicians had 
established settlements in Sicily long before 
the rise of the Carthaginian power. " Long 
before the Greeks emigrated into Sicily," says 
Thucydidea *, the Phoenicians had occupied the 
coasts of that island, and the smaller ones in its 
neighbourhood ; but when the Greeks began to 
frequent it, they retired to Motya, Soloes, and 
Fanormus." Diodorus's accomit of the colonies 
which the proper Phoenicians successively 
fomided*, in proportion as their navigation and 
commerce increased, in Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
neighbouring islands, is still more conclusive. 

When the Carthaginians began to wax great,and 
to appropriate to themselves the navigation of the 
western Mediterranean, they usually trod in the 
footstei» of the parent state, and inherited, as it 
were, their possessions and establishments, by 
sending new colonists into the old places which 
had fidlen into decay. It may therefore very 
safely he affirmed, that just those very cities 
which became the most celebrated of Sicily, (as 
for example, Motya, Soloes, and Panormus, 

* Tbdcid. n. 2. 

* Di«v. I. p. 35B. 
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together with the mountain city of Eryx, where 
the worship of Astarte, or Venus Erycina, am- 
tinued a lasting monument of the Phoenicians*,) 
vmre also among the most ancient Phoenician 
settlements. 

Equally certain, but just as Tague, are the 
accounts respecting their colonies in Sardinia. 
It was principally for the sake of their inter- 
course with Spain, that they were so desirous of 
securing here, as well as in Sicily, stations for 
their ships to touch at m their long voyages'. 
To the dominion of Sardinia, however, which 
their successors the Carthaginians obtained, they 
never, so far as we know, made the least pretext- 
sion. It was enoi^h for them to maintain them- 
selves in the island; and they could not, like the 
Carthaginians, truisport over numerous armies 
to subdue the inhabitants. 

The Balearic islands lay just in their way, and 
could not remain unknown. Indeed, according 
to a direct statement of Diodorus, they were first 
occupied by the Phoenicians, one hundred and 
fifty years after the building of Cartluige*. We 
know not upon what data this chronological 
statement is grounded ; and it is impossible to 
determine from the words of this author, whether 
he is speaking of the proper Phoenicians or of the 
Carthaginians ; but the first seems certainly the 
more probable, as well from the connexion in 

■ PoLTl. L 66. DlOD. i. p. S36. 
> Diop, i. p. US. 

■ DiOD. i. p. S4S. 
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wiuch the passage stands, as from the respective 
atnadons of Tyre and Cmrthage at the time 
mentioned ; Tyre being then by &r the greater 
and more powerful trading city of the two, and 
was still in full possession of a maritime com- 
merce with Spain. 

We thus reach this most important peninsuia; 
one of the chief colonial countries of the Phoe- 
nicians ; the great object of their navigation ; the 
principal seat of their commerce; and not a whit 
less important to them than Peru has been to 
modem Spain. The description of their trade 
with this rich province I shall reserve for the 
next section, and limit myself here to merely such 
gec^r^hical and historical observatitms as I think 
may be fairly deduced &om the various accounts 
which have been handed down to us from 
antiquity. 

JPirst. There is, upon the whole, scarcely the 
least doubt respecting the part of Spain occu- 
|Hed by the principid settlements of the Phoe- 
nicians. All, or certainly the most part, were 
situated in the southern part of the present Anda^ 
lusia, on both sides of the strait, from the mouths 
of the Anas, (Guadiana,) at both sides of the Gua^ 
dalquiver, to the frontiers of Granada, and even 
Miuxia. The aborigines dwelling in this dis- 
trict were the Turdetani ; but this native tribe 
had so much intenningled with the Phcenidans, 
as to give rise along the coast to a- mixed race, 
who were called the Bastuli*. 

' See Cbllasidi L p. flS. Mahhikt. L |. S75. 
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Seeondfy. It seems certain then that it is in 
this district that must be sought the celebrated 
Tartessus, Carteia, Gades, as well as the pil- 
lars of Hercules; and here there is but little 
difBcul^ till we come to fix the particular 
situation of each. The embeUishments of the 
poets, who made this distant region the scene of 
many of their fables, have so confused and dis- 
torted historical facts, that at last even the very 
historians themselves knew not upon what to 
rely. Respecting even the pillars of Hercules, the 
greatest diversity of opinions has been held ; 
some hare sought for them in the Atlantic 
ocean near Gades; others at Gibraltar; and 
others elsewhere': scarcely a doubt, however, 
can now be entertained, but that the rocks of 
Calpe and Abyla, upon which Gibraltar and 
Ceuta now stand, gave rise to this ^pellation, 
and to the long string of fables which refer to 
them. The inquiry respecting Tartessiis is 
beset with much greater difficulties: a river 
Tartessus, an island Tartessus, a place Tar- 
tessus, are spoken of, and have been sought 
for sometimes in one place and sometimes in 
another ; and, lastly, we hear of a district Tar- 
tessus. This great diversity seems alone suf- 
ficient to instruct us respecting the idea we 
should attach to this name. As in ancient 
geo^aphy, all names applied to the fiirther- 
most countries of the earth are vague and un- 
certain ; such is the case with this, and it would 

* Cbllak. i. p. rs. Hahhsbt. i. f . 39a 
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therefore be useless to endeavour to determine 
the exact spot where Tartessus formerly stood. 
Among the oriental nations, who had heard 
nothing more firom the mysterious Phoenicians 
than the name of this distant country, it was 
considered, in a general manner, as the fur- 
thermost place towards the west, without any 
one being able to give more accurate informal 
tion respecting it ; but in the commercial geo- 
graphy of the Phoenicians, by Tartessus was 
evidently understood, the whole of southern 
Spain, which had been subjected to their autho- 
rity. It was consequently a very indefinite 
term, probably much the same as that of the 
West Indies among the modems ; and thus 
perh^ we have a river, an island, and a territory 
of this name, because that country comprised all 
these*. Now when the river Tartessus is 
spoken of, we understand it to be the B^s, or 
Guadalquiver, which, by flowing into the sea in 
two streams, forms an island, where, from the 
usual commercial policy of the Phcenicians, it is 
highly probable that iheit first settlement was 
made ; and it is for this reason that Strabo has 
placed here the city of Tartessus'. But as they 
extended their dominion, the name extended 
also; and thus arose a district of Tartessus, 
which increased to a considerable size. The 
name Tartessus was also applied to nearly 

* Stbph. de uib a. *. Tafn/mAt, et Jbi ioterpreL 
' Stbib. p. til. He remarkf soon after, thai lonie had confounded it 
withCartcU. 
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all the colonial dties in the neighbourhood*. 
It seems therefore a fruitless hypothesis of 
Bochart's to adopt three Tartessuses ; and still 
less can I adopt the opinion of a modem writer, 
who places Tartessus where Seville, the ancient 
Hispalis, now stands* ; though I will not un- 
dertake to deny that Hispalis never bore the 
name of Tartessus. If there ever was a city 
Taiiiessus, it was certainly one of the most 
ancient, probably the most ancient of the Phoe- 
nician colonies ; and it is scarcely conceivable 
that they should have founded this so deep in 
the country, and so far from the coast. 

Next to Tartessus, the island city of Gades, 
or Gadeix, is most deserving attention. It was a 
ruling maxim of the Phoenicians, as well as of the 
Carthaginians, to choose islands at a short dis- 
tance from the continent for their settlements ; 
these proving the most secure stifles for their 
wares. This custom they observed in Spain. 
At a very small distance from the coast, and be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules, were situated two 
small islands in the Atlantic ocean '. The largest 
of these was about nine miles in circumference, 
and from its situation and state left them nothing 
to wish for. Here, on the most remote point of 
the known world, beyond which all was viewless, 
except the immeasurable waste of ocean, did 

■ ClLLAIL L p. 69. 

•Mannht. if. 29S. 

■ Btkab. p. 3fi7. The imaller iiluid uiutlly bora the name of Bij- 
tbe*. Pliny aiMuiea ui thai (he ancient Oadei wai built upon ihia tnudl 
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ibey fix their abode, and built upon the two 
iriands one city, which became one of the most 
remarkable of the world; and which, &voured by 
its happy situation, has continued such, notwUh- 
standing all the political and comm^^ial revolu- 
tions that have taken place, up to the present day. 
This enterprize, so justly celebrated in their an- 
nals, was also sung by the poets ; who make the 
islands of Gades and Erythea, where reigned the 
triple^Kxlied Geryon, the furthest point of the 
expedition of the Tynan Hercules. To him in- 
deed was dedicated the renowned temple, built 
Bt the nortbern extremity of the largest island, 
and which, even in the time of the Romans, was 
legarded as one of the most venerable monu- 
ments of antiquity*. 

A third city, equally remarkable, and whose 
name ^one betrays its Pbcenician origin, was 
Carteia. It would be difficult to determine ac- 
curately its site; it may he regarded however 
as certain, that it stood in the neighboiu*hood of 
tlie present Gtibraitar, probably near to Algiziras *. 
Its situation, too, led it to be called Caipe ; at 
least there seems many reasons for believing, 
that the city so frequently mentioned under Uiis 
name was no other than Carteia. 

Of the remaining cities, Malaca and Hispalis, 
the present Malaga and Seville, best deserve no- 
tice. The first derives its name from the excel- 
lent salt fish which it exported in large quan- 
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titles^; the other was built on the Gruadalqmrer, 
at the point to which the tide ran up, and 
where it was navigable for ships of considerable 
burthen'. 

These were the principal places ; but besides 
these, the country was everywhere strewed over 
with Phoenician villages, and altogether, as it 
were, Phcenicianised. According to Strabo, there 
were here above two hundred places said to be 
of Phcenician origin' ; and though even many may 
have been Carthaginian, yet they could only be 
few compared to the whole. 

Thirdly. When it is remembered, that, even in 
the time of Homer,tin and amber were weU-inown 
articles of Phcenician commerce, there can be 
no doubt that the settlements of the Phoenicians 
reach up beyond this period. It is impossible to 
fix accurately the time of its foundation. The 
name Tarshish, or Tartessus, mentioned in the 
Mosaic records, among the tribes descended 
from Noah and dispersed after the flood, cannot 
with any direct certainty be referred to Spain ; 
there is, however, a very remarkable historical 
feet preserved respecting the foundation of Gades, 
which any one acquainted with the usual maimer 
of proceeding among the Phoenicians must con- 
sider, firom its situation, to have been one of 
their first settlements. " Gades, it is said, was 
founded at the same time with Utica ; the 

* StkAB. p. 230. ct BocBART. p. aSi. 
' Stbab. p. a09. 
' Stkai. p. 207. 
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foundation of Utica took place 270 years before 
that of Carthage'." According to this statement, 
the foundation of Glades must be placed at about 
1 100 years before the Christian era, or 100 years 
after the Trojan war. Exactly the same account 
is found in Pomponius Mela; and although 
these statements only bring us to somewhere a£oti2 
the date, they must be regarded as of great ad- 
vantage ; because they very clearly prove, that 
the most lively intercoiu^e with Spain existed in 
the most flourishing period of Tyre, and of 
Pfacenicia in general. 

Fourthi^. The relation in which the parent 
country and the colonies stood towards eacli 
other, is here also unfortimately buried in such 
deep obscurity, that very little can be said posi- 
tively upon this highly interesting object. Only 
a few dark traces are left; but these, when 
carefully investigated, seem to give us the clue 
to several important facts. Thus it appears 
that the Phoenicians at first came merely as 
merchants*, and made no attempt to plant settle- 
ments, till, after a closer acquaintance with the 
natives, they found it necessary for the enlarge- 
ment and better security of their trade. Whether 
these colonies from the beginning were dependant 

' VlLLBtusPiTEKCDLUs(LZ,)ei(pTC*>lyiayi,[lutGadciwu founded 
Desriy at the bmidc time u UticS! and adds, Lhat it wh about the time 
«f the reign afCodrus, lii. about 1100 B.C. Ariatolle bu recorded tbe 
dmte oF the foundation of Utica in his vark De ifirabiL c. 146 ; and aUa 
adds, that it wm Ihui gtoted in tbe Pbienician annala : ir tbu toiyixuauk 
UrapUa. The atatemenl will be found in DioDOHUt i. p. S5S. 

■ DlolMB. L p. 358. 
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upon Tyre is uncertain ; their nature, so far as 
their object was the working of the mines, seems 
to decide in the affirmative. How, unless this 
had been the case, would the Tynans have Been 
able to turn them to such good account, that they 
should be represented as the principail source of 
their opulence; — how have kept strangers away 1 
The numerous emigrations that were constantly 
taking place, (much the same as in the last cen- 
turies poured from Spain into the new world,) as 
well as the intermixture with the natives, seem to 
lead to the same conclusion. A passage, too, in 
the prophet Isaiah', tends to shew that their 
dominion, like that of all other mining colonies, 
was not very mild. However this may have 
been, it is quite certain that the Phcenician 
colonies in Spain, if not independent from the 
first, became so at a very early period : 
for when the Phocaean Greeks first voyaged to 
Phoenician Spain, which happened in the period 
of Gyrus,about 556, theyfound Tartessus existing 
as a free state, with its own king, who bore him- 
self so civilly towards the Greeks as plainly to 

* See clup. zziii. lO. Thii obacure pasiage is Ibm tmubted by Oo- 

" Piu lik« the Nile, tbrough tby Und, O daughter of Tanhuh ; 

No girdle loiter obstruct* tbee." 
Thm the prophet, while he ii forelelling (he doimfiiU of Tjre, cria out 
to the Tirtesaiuii, Moie now at liberty in your emancipated country, for 
jout chaiui are broken 1 The exegetical commentator may decide, 
whether, in thii compaiiaon with the Nile, the eipmiion daughter if 
TarMik alludei to the ' Tarteitian people, or may not alaa be referred 
to the river Tartemu, the OuadalquiTer, which it it said shall, as ft e e l y 
flow thnugli Ihe free-become country of Tanessua, as the Nile ihrougb 
Egypt. The sense is the same, the metaphor alone being changed. 
Obimii'I, CosmmI. i. 7S2, refen the word* to the people. 
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shew, that he was not unaccustomed to the visits 
of strangers '. This prince, whose reign is said to 
have extended to eighty years, was named Argan- 
thonius; and this account of him, given by Hero- 
dotus, has been repeated by numerous other writ- 
ers. There can therefore be no doubt, but that 
the territory of the Phoenicians upon the main 
land of the Spanish peninsular, fell under the 
dominion of a monarch perfectly independent. 
But the case was otherwise with regard to 
Gades. This state appears to have had a repub- 
hcan government, and to have been the chief 
of the neighbouring small colonies on the coast, 
much the same as Carthage was in Africa'; with 
this city it soon entered into a friendly aUiance, 
which continued to the time of the Roman wars, 
when its willing submission to the Romans pur-r 
chased it the rights of municipality. 

The columns of Hercules formed the boun- 
daries of the world, as known to the ancients. 
The countries without these, and beyond Gades, 
were enveloped in the thickest obscurity, which 
the Phoenicians endeavoxa^d to increase by a 
mysterious secrecy. Only very doubtfiil informa- 
tion therefore can be e:q)ected reqrecting their 
farther settlements upon the shores of the ocean. 
We hear nothing beyond this point of great and 
flourishing colonies, such as Gades ; though the 
veiy extensive range of their navigation must 
have rendered more distant settlements necessary. 

> HBBor. t. 163. 

' S«e Carti^imiaiu, chap. ■■ 
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Strabo speaks of no less than three hundred 
cities, said to have been founded by Tyre on the 
western coast of Afirica, but which afterwards fell 
a prey to the rude Gtetuli and Libyans '. However 
exa^erated this number may be, it would not 
render the &ct itself improbable^ if it did not 
seem to be opposed by the circumstance of 
Hanno's having described the coast in his Voyage, 
as a land in which no earlier settlements had 
been made*. The date of Hanno's voyage, how- 
ever, is itself uncertain ; and it may very well have 
happened, that these earlier settled colonies were 
destroyed before it took place. Who, a hundred 
years hence, would be able to find any traces of 
the present colonies of Great Britain on the 
coasts of Australia, if it should be their lot to be 
subjugated and destroyed by its savage natives ? 
Another tradition was spread abroad by nu- 
merous writers of antiquity respecting a large 
island beyond the pillars of Hercules, which was 
taken possession of by the Phcenicians*. Al^ 
though this tradition probably refers to Madeira, 
as is shewn in my Researches upon Carthage, 
yet it still seems doubtful, whether the proper 
Phoenicians ever reached that island; and whe- 
ther this fact must not rather be understood of 
their successors the Carthaginiuis, who, it is 
well known, founded a colony there. The state- 

'Stkib. p. 1IB2. 

* A tmuUtioa of Hiirno'B Vsgagt will be IbuDd in the Appcodix to 
the jtfiieim Mffomt, toL L 493, of tb« Engtiih editioa. 
' SioD. L p. M4. 
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ments of Diodorus, however, are too precise to 
allow of our depriving the Phcenicians of this 
glory. The whole body of traditions respecting 
the fortunate isles beyond the pillars of Hercules, 
which the poets and philosophers have so meta- 
morphosed and adorned, would have become of 
themselves fluctuating and uncertain, even though 
the Phoenicians had not des^edly cast over 
them a veil of mystery ; a practice which they 
also followed with regard to their settlements on 
the European coasts, of which they would let 
nothingtranspire, although the wares they brought 
from them prevented the fiict of tiieir visiting 
them from remaining altogether a secret'. It 
would indeed be entirely at variance with their 
general custom, and with their whole system of 
commercial policy, if they had not in various 
places of the northern coasts of Spain, and espe- 
cially in the Casiterides, (ScUly islands,) esta- 
blished settlements; although no definite ac- 
comit of them had been preserved. Let no 
warm imagination, however, refer any of these 
traditions to a discovery of America. The Phce- 
nicians might very well circumnavigate Africa 
and penetrate to the eastern sea ; but to sail 
across the Atlantic to America was beyond 
them ; for their navigation, even in its most flou- 
rishing state, like that of all other nations of anti- 
quity and the middle ages, was confined to the 
coasts. Had indeed any accident driven a single 
ship to that distant shore, it would have been 

'Hbrop. iii 11£- 
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impossible to have turned the discovery to any 
advantage. 

Let us now return through the pillars of Her- 
cules into the Mediterranean sea, and here we 
shall find another wide range of Phcenician co- 
lonies on the northern coast of Africa, in after- 
times the territory of Carthage. As a more ex- 
tensive inquiry respecting the government and 
state of this country is detailed in another por- 
tion of this work, I shall confine myself here to 
a few general observations, which seem necessary 
to give the reader a general idea of the great 
extent of the Phoenician colonial system. 

The colonies of this nation were not spread 
over the whole northern coast of Africa; but were 
settled mostly about the central part, which 
atta-acted them by its situation and great fertility, 
and afterwards formed the proper toritory of Car- 
thage, or the present Tunis. The settlements they 
formed here were so many staples, as well for 
their more distant trade to the west, as for their 
tf-affic with the interior of Africa"; and the great 
prosperity to which these places attained, is the 
clearest proof of the wise foresight with which 
they were chosen. All this strip of coast was 
covered with a chain of colonial cities, of which 
Utica, whose foundation, as has ahready been ob- 
served, was contempory with that of Gad«i, was, 
according to all existing accounts, the most 
mcient. Next to Utica came Carthage; and 
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then, in a southern direction, Adrumetum, Tys- 
drus, Great and Little Leptis, and some others 
less considerable, which, in the end, became not 
exactly subject, but rather allies of Carthage, and 
soformedtogetherafederative state, which took the 
same form as that of the parent country. The rela- 
tion in which these cities stood towards the latter, 
before the predominance of the Carthaginians, 
could scarcely have been the same in all, and 
probably differed from the beginning ; as some, 
Utica and others, were evidently foimded as sta- 
ples for trade, while others owed their origin to 
political troubles, by the emigration of the dissatis- 
fied party. From their later relations with Car- 
thage, it is very clear, that within a short period 
each had formed a little independent state, with its 
own proper government within itself, and its own 
little territory around it, without any further con- 
nexion with the mother state than a mere friendly 
alliance. 

It has already been remarked, that the prin- 
c^ral direction in which the Phoenician race ex- 
tended itself by colonization, was towaitls the 
west; because, from their situation, their sea trade 
could take no other. But notwithstanding this, 
BO soon as their land trade through Asia had 
reached the coasts of the Indian ocean, the want 
of settlements there must naturally have been 
felt Traces of them, though certainly in part 
only doubtful traces, are found both on the Per- 
sian and Arabian gulfs. The names of two 
islands in the midst of the Persian, Tyrus, or 
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Tylos, and Aradus, bear strikii^ marks of Phoe- 
nician origin ; and in these have lately been dis- 
covered vestiges of Phoenician workmanship and 
buildings. I hope to identify these places in the 
following pages with the Baharein isles ; but as this 
inquiry cannot well be carried on without taking 
a larger range> and spreading over the whole of 
the Persian gulf, I shall reserve it for the chapter 
on the Babyloniuis, where it will be more in 
place. 

It would be strange if the Phoenicians had 
not likewise made some attempt to navigate 
the Araluan gulf, which lay nearer to them than 
the Persian. But the accera to this was closed 
to them by another commercial and extensive 
nation, the Idumeans or Edomites, with whom 
the Jews stood in no irieodly relation', and who 
themselves possessed two seaports, Eloth and 
Ezion Geber, on the northern coast of the same 
gul£ When, however, the boundaries of the 
Jewish empire imder David had been so ex- 
tended by the subjugation of the Edomites, as 
to take in these two places, the Phoenicians did 
not let the opportunity escape of opening the 
way to th^n for themselves by treaty'; and the 
navigation which they, in common with 
Solomon, carried on upon the Red Sea, drew 
so many of them to the above^amed cities, that 
they may be &irly regarded as their colonies. 

But, besides this, it seems that the Phce- 
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nicians fitted out ships from the western bay of the 
Arabian gulf, the present Suez and the Hero- 
opolis of antiquity. Theoi^irastus, in speaking 
of the frankincense trade of Arabia Felix, to which 
we shall presently return, mentions the mer- 
chants who carried on this trade in their ships, 
from the city of Heroopolis, and the bay named 
after it, with the land of the Sabeans*. This 
navigation, too, was certainly ancient, even in 
his times. Who then could have carried it on 
except the Phoenicians ? 

Thus, then, this remarkable people spread 
themselves, not by fire and sword, and san- 
guinary conquests, but by peaceable and slower 
efforts, yet equally certain. No overthrown cities 
and desolated countries, such as marked the 
military expeditions of the Modes and Assyrians, 
denoted theii progress; but a long series of 
flourishing colonies, agriculture and the arts of 
peace among the previously rude barbarians, 
pointed out the victorious career of the Tyrian 
Hercules'. 

* TmBorsKACT. Hut Plant ii. 4. 

* Dioti. i p. 264. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Navigation and aea trade t^the PAeemeiam*. 

WbO 4HB TBOIB TBAT FLl LIKB * CUIIID, 

AMD LIKE DOVBa TO TBEIR BOLE! I 

TBET IHE VBMBLl TBOII SrAtM, WBO BI.IKI1 TBI lOHl VBDIl AVAKJ 

Taua HOLD ahb tbbik aiLtEK witb tbbh. 

liAiAB, Ix. 8, 9. 

It requires no great sagacity to develope the 
causes by which the Phoenicitms became a com- 
mercial and seafaring people. They were in a 
manner constrained to it by their situation ; for 
the commodities of interior Asia becoming accu- 
mulated in vast quantities upon their coasts, 
seemed to demand a further transport'. It would 
nevertheless be an error to assume this as the 
first and only impulse to their navigation, which 
most likely had the same origin here that it 
generally had among commercial nations: it 
sprung from piracy. The seeming advantages 
which this afibrds are too near and too striking 
to be overlooked by uncivilized nations ; while 
the benefits to be derived from a peaceable and 
regular commerce, are too distant to come at 
first within the scope of their ideas. It was thus. 
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that the piratical excursions of the Normans gave 
die first impulse to the navigation of the western 
countries of Europe. But among nations who 
are not, like the African nest of pirates, held 
back by despotism and other unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, good gradually grows out from this 
original evil. A trifling advance too in civiliza- 
tion soon teaches mankind how greatly the 
benefits of trade surpass those of plimder; and aa 
the latter diminishes, the former increases. 

This is exactly the state in which the naviga- 
tion of the Phoenicians is first presented to our 
notice, in the time of Homer; the earliest period 
at which we catch an authentic glance at it from 
any definite accounts. 

The Phcenicians at this period visited the 
Greek islands and the coasts of the continents, 
as robbers, or merchants, according as cir- 
cumstances ofiered. They came with trinkets, 
beads, and baubles, which they sold at a high 
price to the inexperienced and unwary Greeks ; 
and they thus gained opportunities of kid- 
napping their boys and girls, whom they turned 
to good accoimt in the Asiatic slave markets, or 
who were redeemed at heavy ransoms by their 
parents and coimtrymen. A most fitithful and 
lively picture of the state of society in these 
respects is dravm by the Greek bard himself, 
in the narrative which he makes Eumseus 
relate of his birth and early adventures'. 

' Sea Obtib. k*. 402, etc Berodouu tlio givM (he MOie accaunt ai 
the brpnning of hi> hiiMiy. 
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This kind of intercourse, however, could not 
last beyond the infancy of Grecian civilizatioD. 
As this advanced, and that people grew formid- 
able upon the seas, and Athenian and Ionian 
squadrons covered the Mediterranean, it must of 
itself have assumed another shape, as piracy 
would no longer be tolerated. But notwith- 
standing this, the connexion between Phoenicia 
and Greece, in the flomrishing period of the 
latter, seems not to have continued so strong as 
might naturally have been expected. There is no 
trace of an active intercourse between Tyre and 
Athens, or Corinth ; there is no vestige of com- 
mercial treaties, such as frequently were closed be- 
tween Carthage and Rome*. Commerdaljealousy, 
common to both nations, in some measure accounts 
for this phenomenon. — How much less has the in- 
tercourse between England and France always 
been, than it might have been, considering the 
situation and magnitude of the two kingdoms ! — 
I trust, however, that the following observations 
will be deemed satisfactory upon this subject. 

First. The principal source of trade among all 
great seaiaring nations must ever be directed 
towards their colonies. It is only there that 
mutual exchange of commodities can be effected 
upon an extensive scale ; all other sales are by 
retail, or in smaU quantities. This truth, which 
the experience of the greatest maritime states of 
modem times confirms beyond a doubt, was felt 
both by Phtenicians and Greeks; hence the chi(^ 

* Ariitot. Polit iii 9. 
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commerce of both nations was confined to their 
colonies. 

Secondly. The Greeks could the more easily 
abstain from purchasing of the Phoenicians, as 
they could import nearly all the wares they 
required from their own colonies in Asia Minor, 
which maintained the same intercourse with the 
countries of inner Asia, as Tyre and Sidon ; and 
obtiuned and exported in a great degree the same 
Asiatic merchandize. 

Thirdly. During the time of their greatest 
splendour, that is, from the commencement of 
the Persian wars, the Greeks were not only the 
rivals of the Phcenicians, but their declared 
political enemies. The hatred of the Phcenicians 
towards the Greeks is shewn in nothing clearer, 
than in their ready willingness to lend their 
fleets to the Persians ; and in the active share 
they took in the Persian expeditions agMnst the 
whole of Greece, or against the separate states. 
How then can it be expected, that under such 
drcumstances a very Uvely or r^ular commerce 
could have existed between them T 

The Phoenicians, however, still possessed the 
advantage of furnishing the Greeks with certain 
articles of the most costly description, in great 
demand, which they cotdd not obtain from their 
own colonies, and the Phcenicians alone could 
supply. To these belong especially, perfumes 
and spices, which they imported from Arabia, 
and which were absolutely necessary to the 
Greeks in their sacrifices to the gods. They 
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also supplied them with the nianufecturesof Tyre ; 
its purple garments, its rich apparel, its jewels, 
trinkets, and other ornaments, which could be 
obtained nowhere else of such fine workmanship, 
or so decidedly in accordance with the prevailing 
fashion. 

The same causes which limited the commerce 
of the Phcenicians with Greece, tended also to 
diminish it with its colonies on the coast of Asia 
Minor and in Sicily. History has preserved us 
no express information upon this particular; but 
to the causes already cited, there remains to be 
added the fact, that in proportion as the trade of 
the Phcenicians decreased in the Western Medi- 
terranean, that of the Carthaginians increased, 
till at length they possessed it almost exclu- 
sively. 

It is thereftire the commerce of the Phoeni- 
cians with their own colonial countries, and more 
particularly with Spain, that especially demands 
our attention. Even their establishments upon 
the great islands of the Mediterranean were only 
regarded, as I have already observed, as stations 
for these disttmt voyages. We will return to these 
Capes of Good Hope, when we have made our- 
selves acquainted with that country which form- 
ed the great object of their navigation. " Spanish 
ships were the great work of thy trade ; thou wast 
a perfect city, and honoured upon the seas*." 

' EiiKiBL xxvE25. Coinpare AUmth tbeTerj intereidiigpui^eia 
ludth Ix. S, 9 ; ID which the prophet givas a fine pcture of the future 
happbun of Jerusalem by comparing it with Tyn, to whote o 
he promiies that cil; thall luceeed. 
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A general view of Phcenician navigation leads 
us at once to remark, that their commercial po- 
Kcy proceeded upon the same principle, which 
obtains in all commercial states in their infancy ; 
namely, to regard the representative of the value 
of things as more important than the things 
tiiemselves ; and consequently to prefer the pos- 
session of countries producing gold and silver to 
all others. The working of mines therefore was 
the business to which they most sedxUously ap- 
plied ; and no fear, no labour, seems too great 
for them to overcome, if gold or silver mines were 
the object that called forth their enterprising 
spirit. Here that profit seemed to be made at 
once, which in other cases they could only hope 
to make by repeated barter of their wares. Here 
seemed to be opened at once the sources of 
wealth! Animated by these expectations they pe- 
netrated the Arabian desert, and braved the dan- 
gers of the Red Sea, tiU they reached Happy 
Ar^ia and the i£thiopian coasts. The same 
object led them through the pillars of Hercules 
and to the western limits of the world. 

Spain, who in modem days has been com- 
pelled to fetch her treasures from the other side 
the Atlantic, was herself the Peru of antiquity. 
She was' the richest country in the world for sil- 
ver; she abounded in gold* and the less precious 
metals*. The most productive mines of silver 
were foimd m the districts which have been de- 

• Strab. p. 316. 

* Bcpccullf tin. Stra«. p. 210. 
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scribed above, and which were comprised by the 
Phoenicians under the general name of Tartessus 
or Tarshish. The prodigious quantity of the 
precious metals which they found here upon 
their first arrival, so excited their astonish- 
ment, and the representation they made was so 
strongly impressed upon the mind of the nation, 
that the traditions preserved respecting them 
seem very remarkably to suit the pictures ^ven 
by the Spanish discoverers of Peru. When the 
first Phoenicians visited Spain, it is said they 
found silver there in such abundance, that they 
not only freighted their ships with it to the 
water's edge, but made their common utensils, 
anchors not excepted, of this metal. Thus laden, 
they returned back to their native country, which 
lost no time in taking possession of this ancient 
Peru, and founding colonies there, whose name 
and situation we have already described ^ 

When the Phcenicians first settled here, arti- 
ficial mine works were quite unnecessary. The 
silver ore lay exposed to view, and they had only 
to make a slight incision to obtdn it in abun- 
dance*. The inhabitants themselves were so 
little acquainted with its value, that their com- 
monest implements were composed of this metal. 
The demands of the Phcenicians, and their avidity 
to possess it, first taught them its worth; and it is 
probable that the arrival and settlement among 

' S« AkiiTot. it MirabtL dlnL et ibi BlciM. 
■ SiiABo. L c. and compare the chief paaagci with Diop. i p. S5S, 
ctc^ my auiborit; for Ih« foUotring rCBurki, 
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them of these strangers, who could supply them 
with so many useful articles, in exchuige for that 
t^n which they set such little store, was to 
them a source of gratification. But when the 
stock they had in hand was exhausted, and the 
insatiahle foreigners saw it necessary to open 
mines, the lot of the poor Iberians became truly 
pitiable. That the Spanish mines were worked 
by slaves is cleax from Diodorus, who describes 
their wretched fate ; and even though his state- 
ment may refer to the time of the Romans, 
there can be but little doubt that the same prac- 
tice had long previously existed. Whether the 
natives were compelled to this labour we know 
not positively; but they scarcely could have 
escaped it altogether, though the extensive traffic 
of the Pbcenicians in slaveswould have rendered it 
easy for them to introduce sufficient hands 
from abroad. Even if only employed as free la- 
bourers, their lot was sufficiently hard. That how- 
ever the mines in Spain were not worked merely by 
dicing, is clear from Diodorus, whose relation 
of itself proves that shafts were opened,and thesub- 
terruieous water forced out by machines ; even 
if the interesting allusion to mine works in the 
book of Job should not be admitted as referring 
to the Phoenicians'. 

The mine works of the geniiine Phceniciuis 
seem to have been confined to the present An- 
dalusia. According to Strabo, the oldest were 
situated upon the mountain in which the Bsetis 

■ Job XKviii. 1 — 13, viih the remarks of MichMlii. 
VOL. 11. P 
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or Guadalquiver takes its rise, upon the south 
part of the Sierra Morena, which, on the borders 
of Andalusia and Murcia, bore the name of Si- 
erra Segura'. They did not extend beyond 
this previous to the time of the Carthaginians, 
who entered upon the conquest of Spain with 
much more enei^ and power. 

For the rest, silver was certainly the principal, 
but could scarcely be the only object obtained. 
Gold, lead, and iron, were discovered; and be- 
sides these, tin mines were opened by the Phoe- 
nicians on the northern coast of Spain, beyond 
Lusitania. All these metals are spoken of by 
the prophet Ezekiel as the produce of the Span- 
ish mines. " Spain (Tarshish) traded with thee, 
because of the multitude of thy goods ; silver, 
iron, tin, and lead, it gave thee in exchange for 
thy wares*." 

That in addition to the mines, the Phoenicians 
were attracted to Spain by the great fertility of 
the southern part of the country, is proved by the 
direct testimony of ancient writers'. Spain was 
regarded as the only country that was at once 
rich in metals, in com, in wine, in oil, wax, fine 
wool*, and firuits, which, under its mild and be- 
nign sky, attain to the highest perfection. Their 

■ Near CutiUon : the mountaiD wai cilled the nlver mountain ; 
8tk*b. p. 231. ConiequeDtl^ the meiali might be traiuported down the 
Bntia to the coaat and leaporta. 

■ EiEiiKL ixvii. 13 : and for what reUira to the lio, STRik. p. 319. 

* Stkab. and Diodor. iL cc. who are my authorities for Ae Gitlowii^ 

a ezcellent, according to Strab. p. SIS, even thui early waa tlw 
*h fleece, that a talent wai given fbi a ram of thia breed. 
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superabuncUnce naturally si^ested the inven- 
tion of pickles and preserves. The trade in salt 
fish has already been mentioned as a branch of 
the earliest commerce of Spain'. 

The commerce of the Phoenicians in their 
Spanish settlements was carried on in the same 
manner as they usually carried it on elsewhere ; 
the only method indeed by which it cui be car- 
ried on among uncivilized nations — namely, by 
barter. It is not only so described tn the passage 
above quoted from the prophet Ezeldel, but the 
same is confirmed by Diodorus. They brought, 
on their side, Tjrian wares — probably hnen, the 
usual clothing of Spain; perhaps also, trinkets 
and toys, and such articles of finery as are eagerly 
coveted by barbarians. In exchange for these 
they obtained the above-mentioned natural pro- 
ductions ; and silver, not as money, but as mer- 
chandise and upon which their profit must have 
been doubled, if the conjecture, not destitute of 
fvobabihty, be true, that they bartered it in the 
southern countries for gold^. 

But besides these direct advantages which the 
Phcenicians drew firom their Spanish colonies, 
th^ were likewise of important service in the 

• Btbai. p. 213. 

* AcESTding to Agatbarubides ; cC Bocbaut, p. 139. Silier tn Arabia 
Ftlix ira» tenfold the price of gold, which wu there in great abundance. 
Shnild [be CDirectnets of ihii itatement be disputed, it nill neverthelcM 
lie certain, that the relaliirG value of the precioua metals must have been very 
di&Teiitandin fatour oTailver there, to what it wai in other parta oflha 
world. 

f2 
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extension of their commerce upon the AtUntic 
ocean. Grades was not merely the secure st^le 
for the treasures and produce of Spidn; but was 
likewise the starting point for that more distant 
navigation and commerce, over which the Phoe- 
nicians have cast a veil of secrecy, that all our 
endeavours cannot completely remove. It is 
known that from this port their vessels woe 
fitted out for the tin islands, and the amber 
coasts; but where these are to be sought can 
only be conjectiured, because it was evidently so 
much their advantage to keep away all rivals, 
especially from the amber trade, whose high 
price, equal to that of gold, must have been 
greatiy reduced by competition. All that can be 
aid upon this subject with any degree of cer- 
tainty, will be found in the chapter upon the na^ 
vigation of the Carthaginiuis, whose ships also 
visited these regions. It is there fully proved 
that the British and Cassiteridean isles were the 
seat of the tin trade ; but that nothing is known 
beyond probable conjecture respecting the native 
country of amber. It is still however probable, that 
the ships of the Phoenicians stretched as &r as 
the Baltic sea and the coast of Prussia. No- 
thing can be argued against it from the difficul- 
ties of the navigation. The Phoenicians held no 
voyage to be impossible, which the state of the 
maritime art at tiiat time would allow, and that 
was "only coasting; and it lay in the very spirit 
of that people to penetrate along this coast by 
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repeated attempts, as far as it was possible for 
man to reach'. 

Respecting the navigation of the Phoenicians 
in the Atlantic sea there is still more uncertainty. 
The dark traditions of islands which they there 
visited certainly render it probable that they 
stretched out from Gades to Madeira and the 
Canary Islands ; but of regular voyages to the 
gold coast beyond the Senegal, such as per- 
formed by then- colonists the Carthaginians, 
there is not a shadow of proof. Of their great 
voyage of discovery round Africa I shall speak 
presently; in the mean time, let ms return by the 
Pillars of Hercules into the Mediterranean and 
take a glance at their commerce with Sicily and 
Carthage. 

It would appear from Diodorus as if their set- 
tlements in both these countries were founded 
with no other object, than for the convenience 
of their intercourse with Spain ; and so fer as 
Sicily alone is concerned he seems to be right ', 
In the long voyage from their native shores to 
that distant country, an harbour, to which they 
might run in, in case of storms or other acci- 

' Sevnal weD-iuformed mea hava ol^ected to me, that th« luTlgation 
thno^ the Ba; of Bucay moat have prraented an imurmoun table diffi- 
cult, in conaequence of the currena which pierail (bere. The mne 
obtarlw, bowerer, are found oo the Qoidi-weat coait ol A&iea, and 
were ovocome. Although the navigation of the Phoniciana wai ■ 
coMting navigation, jet it muit not he und«niood to have confined them 
ihn^ to the ^wre, and to have prevented them at (0 timei irom daring 
tbe open aea. If thia had beea the cMe how could they have peHtenwd 
dieir voyagaa acraaa the McdiUnanean T 
• DlOD. i. p. SSB. 
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cidents, was iiid^>ensibly necessary. And al- 
though they established here a trade by barter 
with the natives, and thus managed to obtain 
the rich produce of the island for themselves ; it 
is probable that the Greeks, who were always 
extending their possessions, soon deprived them 
of all, except the original object of their settle- 
ment 

The case was different, however, with regard 
to Africa. If we merely look at the long line of 
commercial establishments formed upon this 
coast, it will be difficult to believe them all in- 
tended solely for the preservation of a commu- 
nion with Spain. It is not denied but that such 
may have been the origin of the earhest settle- 
ments, as for example that of Utica ; but when 
these cities began to flourish*, and drew to them- 
selves the trade of inner Africa, there cao be no 
doubt but the Phoenicians took a part in it, and 
obtained the commodities of this quarter of tbe 
globe, though in the first instance only at second 
hand. Unfortunately we have not the least po- 
sitive information respecting the commerce with 
these African colonies; yet if the nature of things 
alone should not establish its existence, it is 
sufficiently done by the strict friendly alliance 
which Carthage always maintained with Tyre. 
Mindfiil of their Phcenician origio, the Cartha- 
ginians sent sacred embassies upon certain occa- 
sions to the temple of the Tyrian Hercules. 
Such were found in that city when it was cap- 

* Dioi>. I. c. 
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hired by Alexander' ; and during its siege the 
Tynans sent part of their treasures, together 
with their wives and little ones, to Carthage, 
where they found a secure place of refuge*. 
So close and constant a connexion as this 
between two trading nations necessarily pre- 
supposes a long previous intercourse, which can 
therefore require no iurther proof. 

Having thus shewn the direction and extent 
of the trade and navigation of the Phoenicians 
towards the west, let us now bend our course 
eastwards, and trace their progress upon the 
two great south-western gulfs of Asia, the Ara- 
bian and Persian. In these, it has already been 
stated, they had partly settled, and thus gained 
secure harbours from which to set forth on thdr 
stfll more distant enterprizes. 

It must, however, be at once perceived, that 
their navigation here could not have a like un- 
disturbed continuance with that of the Mediter- 
raneuu As the proper dominions of the Phoe- 
nicians never stretched so iar as to either of 
these gu]&, it depended upon their poUtical Tehr 
rions how far they could make use of the 
harbours they possessed there. For even though 
the way might be open to their caravans, the 
dominant nations of inner Asia nught not be 
always willing to allow foreign colonies on their 



Their navigation upon the Arabian gulf arose 



< Ammhw. iL 34. 
■ Diov. ti. p. 190. 
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out of their connexion with tbe Jews, and the 
extension of the dominions of the latter under 
David. Upon no portion of the ancient history 
of navigation and commerce has there been so 
much written, as upon the trade to Ophir ; and, 
as is usually the case, where we have much that 
is probable and but little certain, upon nothing 
has less been concluded. 

Respecting the date of this navigation and its 
starting point, history leaves us in no doubt. It 
certainly took place under Solomon, from the 
[lorts of Eloth, and Ezion-geber*. These places 
were situated on the two points whwe the 
iElanitic gulf of the Arabian sea ends. They 
had previously belonged to the Idumeans, or 
Edomites, a pe(^le who had probably carried on 
this same navigation from time immemorial^; and 
fell into the hands of the Jewish conqueror, with 
that nation itselfl The Phoenicians did not let 
tiiis opportunity pass by, but founded, in con- 
nexion with their aUies, the Jews, a maritime 
commerce of advantage to both parties, as the 

• S«« 1 Kino* ii. 26, 2 Chkok. ria 10. 2\. 

* H«nj hiitorUu ind commentalan have laid it down u certun, that 
die Idumeun were > nuiiinie people, on the mle gnmnd of their pa>- 
■enii^ Ibcw two lei^iorla ; but though such a poaaenioD mij gire riae 
to conjeclore, it an neTer become a positiTe prooC In the oracle* pr<>- 
nounced ao man; times agamst the Idumeana b; the prophets, (IiaiAH 
xxziT. and Uiii. and Ezbeiel ut, 30, etc) no allnuon U made ta dteir 
muilime commerce ; though no doubt ii left at to their bRTing takta a 
■bare in (he land trade ; aince Petra, ita principal mart, (of which mor« 
anoii,) waa in their tenitorj; and Bozrah, their capital, it repi««Niud as 
• tplendid city doomed (o be laidwaite: Iiaiih mir. S — 1>. T tijjf 
lelatioiu with the Hebrewa,almott invariably hottile, hare been biHaric^y 
dev^oped by OBiEHlut, Canment. ad Imiam itxziv. 
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Jews were scarcely in a situatioQ to cany it on 
alone. Uncertainty, however, prevails when we 
faiquiie the situation of the place to wliich their 
voyages were directed: the celebrated Ophir, 
which smne would find in Ceylon, others in 
Hai^y Arabia, and a celebrated traveller, with 
an extraordinary shew of learning, on the east- 
em coast of Africa*. Like, however, the name 
of all other very distant places, and r^ons of an- 
tiquity — ^like Thule, Tarte88us,uid others, we may 
safely infer that Ophir denotes no particular spot, 
but only a certain region or part of the world, 
such as the East and West Indies in modem 
geogr^hy. Ophir was the general name for 
the rich countries of the south, lying on the 
Afiican, Arabian, and Indian coasts, as &r as at 
that time known. From these the Phcenicuins 
had already obtained vast treasures by caravans; 
but they now opened a maritime communication 
with them, in order to lighten the expence of 
transport, and to procure their merchandize at 
the best hand. The name of Ophir was com- 
mon even in the time of Moses, and was then 
applied to those southern countries only known 
by common report. It was therefore now 
spoken of as a well-known name and country ; 
and it may be ^rly presumed, that when the 
Phoaiicians entered upon this new line of trade, 

* Sm BocHtsT, p. 769 I HiCDAELii, Spictl iLp. 184; and Bnccs'i 
Tkatbm, i. p. 143. What noat ooDflno* tbe truth of the explanation 
gi*en in iIk text ii, that Bochart and othen who wiih to &x the name of 
Oftar to me panicnlat ipot, iMV* been obliged to admit leveral place* of 
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they only took possession of a previously well- 
established system ; since it was a regular settled 
navigation, and not a voyage of discovery. 
From its taking three years to perform, it would 
appear to have been directed to a distant r^on; 
but if we consider the half-yearly monsoons, 
and that the vessels visited the coasts of Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and the Malabar coast of India ; and 
also that the expression, in the third year'^, may 
admit of an interpretation that would much 
fUmdge the total duration, the distance will not 
f^pear so great. The commodities which they 
imported were ivory, precious stones, ebony and 
gold, to which may be added apes and peacocks; 
all satisfactorily proving that they visited the 
countries just mentioned; especially Ethiopia, 
and probably India^. 

We learn from the Jewish annals that the ad- 
vantages of this navigation were immense. But 



* lCBkoK.iK.SI. According to Mieluwlu'i tmulitioD. Ai tbcpeiiodi- 
cbI windi of the Anibiin gulf vuy from thoae of the Indian ■£>, >ad 
the um« soalhcrly vind oulf condnuea to blon for three monthi, viz. 
from Juiiuiy to April, s venel couling along the ihore of Iikdiii of 
Ethiopia ind Aralua, uid vbich would astnrally touch and lr»ile «t 
■everal placea, could not return the aune jear it set ouL If, for example, 
it left (Elana- in the month of October one feu, it would be UKaUe 
to return with the south wind into the gulf before thesprii^of the third 
jrear from iti departure. Tbui Ibe year of its return would he the third 
ID number, although its abience in reality mtuld be but eigliteen montha. 
Salt, {Trmel* to Abyuinia, p. 108,) in contradictiDg the lUlemeDti of 
Bruce, lay*, that the ArabUna perform'thu voyage in one year; but be 
doei not mark the date of their departiu^ &om CElana, nor reckon the 
lime ipent at the intennediaie atatioiu, which aeemi to be the eawntial 

'Compare Hekodot. iiL 114, where thcw very Ethii^pian ware* 
will be (bund mentioned. 
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admittiiig that their representations are not over 
coloured, it will still be highly incorrect to sup- 
pose that it was to this trade alone, or even in 
an eminent degree, that Tyre was indebted for 
her power and opulence. From what is said in 
the sacred writings, it would seem that this trade 
was very limited. It certainly formed only a 
lesser branch of the great Phoenician commerce, 
whose merchants procured the same merchan- 
dize by another, perhaps more profitable way ; 
besides, no diminution is observable in the splen- 
doiur of Tyre upon the interruption of this navi- 
gation, when the Jews were driven from these 
two se^^orts, which probably took place during 
the civil wars which arose upon the death of 
Solomon, when the Edomites revolted*. 

The case was different with their navigation 
in the Persian gulf. For though the exact point 
to which they traded from the Arabian sea 
is uncertain, there can he no doubt but from 
this point they had a commmiication with the 
Indian coasts. As the investigation of this 
matter, however, demands a previous description 
of ^e Persian gulf, and as the Phoenicians only 
shared this trade with the Babylonians and 
ChakUeans, the inquiry will be more in place in 
the following section, devoted to the Babylo- 
nians, where it will be set forth in as clear a 
Kght as possible. 

The voyages of the Phoenicians thus far had a 
fixed and regular course ; but besides these, they 

■ See GcMniui ind othen. The attempt nude to TcestublUb thii mui- 
liaie iDtercsime imdei Jehcnhaphat «u umuccMefiiL 
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were in the habit of fitting out expeditions for 
the purpose of discovery, TvWch often led the way 
to an entargement of their commerce ; though 
they sometimes had no result beyond the exten- 
sion of their geographical knowledge. Chance 
has preserved us some particulars respecting a 
few of these enterprises, through their having 
.been fortunately quoted by Herodotus ; but how 
much more may have been undertaken, and suc- 
cessfully performed, by a people who, no doubt, 
like Great Britain and Portt^^, had its Cooke 
and its Vasco de Gama. 

In one of these voyages towards the Helles- 
pont, which they undertook at a very early 
period, to explore Europe, theydi^vered the isle 
of Thasos, opposite the Thracian coast, and were 
amply repaid for their pains by its productive 
gold mines, which they worked with wonderful 
lahouir and skUl, as we learn from Herodotus, 
who saw them, till they were driven from the 
island by the Greeks'. 

The same writer has given us an account of a 
still more wonderful voyage which this people 
undertook and successfully performed ; this was 
nothing less than the circumnavigation of Africa. 
I shall here place before the reader the remark- 
able narrative, as given by the historian him- 
self. 

" That Africa is clearly surrounded by the sea, 
except where it borders on Asia, Neco king of 
the Egyptians, was the first we know of to de- 
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monstrate. That prince, having finished hia eX" 
cavations for the canal leading oat of the Nile 
into the Arabian gulf, despatched certain natives of 
Phcentcia on shipboard, with orders to sail back 
through the Pillare of Hercules into thenorth (Me- 
diterranean) sea, and so to retimi into Egypt The 
Phoeniciaiifi. consequently, having depstrted out of 
the Erythraean sea, proceeded on their voyage ia 
the southern sea : when it was autumn they would 
push ashore, and sowing the land, whatever 
might be the part of Libya they had reached, 
aw^t there till the harvest time : having reaped 
then- com, they continued their voyage ; thus, 
after the lapse of two years, and passing 
through the Pillars of Hercules in the third, they 
came back into Egypt, and stated, what is not 
credible to me, but may be so, perh^)s, to others, 
aamdy, that in their circumnavigation of Libya, 
they had the sun on the right hand, (that is, on 
the north.) 

Such is the account of this bold and success- 
ful voyage, as ffven by the father of history. 
We see here that the Phcenlcians undertook the 
circumnavigation of Africa from the side opposite 
to that from which the Portuguese set forth ; 
that is, they started frY)m the Arabian gulf and 
returned through the straits of Gibraltar into 
the Mediterranean. They landed several times 
in order to sow and to reap ; a procedure by no 
means surprising, if it be borne in mind how soon, 
in the warm climates of Africa, the harvest follows 
the seed time, — ^in three months at most ; and 
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as their vessels would need repair, the crew rest, 
and the sick attention and fresh provisions, they 
would sometimes be absolutely obliged to lay to 
and land for several weeks ; hence there will be 
nothing strange in their sowing and reaping. The 
most interesting part of the narration, however, is 
the observation at the end, by which the writer, 
against his will, as it were, confirms the truth 
of the statement, by the recital of what appeu^d 
to him a fable ; namely, that the mariners re- 
ported upon their return, that in the course of 
their voyage they had seen the sun in the north. 
Such we know must have been the case if they 
passed the equator ; and who does not feel how 
impossible it was for them to have ima^ned this 
fact? 

Notwithstanding this, modem writers of high 
character have formally denied the whole narra^ 
tive of Herodotus, and brought forward various 
objections against it^ Herodotus's account, they 
say, is founded upon a mere tradition ; — it is un- 
explained why a king of Egypt should have 
formed such a plan as this ; — the time occupied 
by the voyage is too short ; — the difficuitiea of 
the navigation along a dangerous coast too great; 
— and, finally, it is inconceivable that the disco- 
very should not have led to more important 
results. Now it seems, in my opinion, always un- 
reasonable to contradict positive historical testi- 

' Hankbkt aeegrapU* dtr GH(dl«B mt Bamtr, 1. 20, etc and Oob- 
MLIH Stektrdta mt la GiagrofUt dt4 Aaeiau, L 149. Hcrodotu'i 
lUtoment, on the other band, hai found a mo« able defender in Rbnhbi,, 
th^apky tfBtrtdttia,.^. 682, etc 
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moDy, on account of mere pretended improbabi- 
lities; and more especially when it is so strongly 
supported by internal evidence, as in the pre- 
sent instance. The objections, however, here 
brought forward are easily removed. For, in the 
first place, it is a mere assumption to say, that 
Herodotus's narrative is founded merely upon 
tradition. He does not, it is true, name his au- 
thority, but he speaks of the fact so positively as 
to imply a certainty, that in his eyes it had suf- 
ficient weight. Still less will it seem strange, 
that Neco, king of Egypt, should have planned 
this enterprize, when the character of that prince 
is taken into consideration. He had already 
built fleets on the Mediterranean and Red seas, 
and had endeavoured to unite them by means of 
a canal, which would make Africa an island'. He 
had penetrated into Asia as a conqueror, to the 
banks of the Euphrates*. Can it then excite sur- 
prise that he should conceive the idea of dis- 
covering the form and size of Africa ? 

The last objection, that this discovery must 
have led to greater consequences, falls at once to 
the ground, if we consider the history of Phoe- 
oicia immediately after it took place. The de- 
solating expeditions of the Babylonian con- 
querors — indeed the protracted siege of Tyre it- 
self by Nebuchadnezzar followed closely after. 
A period in which the Phcenicians were con- 

* HKuciL ifis, lea. 

* He loM tbegreatbattle It Circe(iuiii,oiCarchemi>,whichesUblul>ad 
die Bib;laoiui empire. Sea Jbrbk. zItl 2, etc. 
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strained by the loss of their independence, to 
forego the idea of new voyages of discovery, 
even if they had had the power and inclination to 
undertake them. 

The greatest objection, perhaps, is that pre- 
sented by the diflSculties of the navigation, and 
the shortness of the time in which the voyage is 
said to have been performed. It amounts, how- 
ever, as I think, to nothing ; for are we in a si- 
tuation to judge, even with any tolerable degree 
of accuracy, of the perfection to which Phcenician 
navigation had been carried, or of its various re- 
sources t The following observations, however, 
I trust, will completely clear away this objec- 
tion. 

First. It has already been remarked in the in- 
troduction, that those nations which are ac- 
customed to coasting navigation are generally 
much better acquainted with its pecuhar dangers 
than even the great seafaring nations, whose ves- 
sels keep to the high seas. How well exercised 
in it then must the Phoenicians have been, who 
navigated from Tyre round Europe to Britain, 
and probably into the midst of the Baltic sea? 

Second^. It is incorrect to assume that they 
had to navigate a coast wholly unknown. The 
eastern coast of Africa they had visited from the 
time of Solomon; their voyages to Ophir prove 
that they had a regular maritime communication 
with this quarter; and who can determine to 
what extent it was carried on, or how far they 
had penetrated along this coast? Indeed, even 
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the above-mentioned seed-times and harvests 
presuppose an acquaintance with the climate of 
those hot regions, without which they never 
could have conceived such an idea; it affords 
therefore, instead of an objection, rather a proof 
of the truth of Herodotus's narrative*. 

FhuUly. It has been clearly ascertained by re- 
cent investigations, that the difficulties of the 
circmnnavigation of Africa are not nearly so 
great in starting from the Arabian sea as from 
the Mediterranean. All here combined to faci- 
litate the progress of the expedition ; not only 
the regular winds which prevail in those regions, 
but also the currents, which are perhaps in this 
case of still more importance. It is principally 
upon these that coasting navigation depends; 
and both these, and the winds, were favourable 
to the Phoenicians from the time they cleared 
the Arabian gulf, till they reached the coast of 
Guinea, the longest and most difficult part of 
their voyage'. 

But leavii^ these distant voyages of discovery 
out of the question, the extent to which this enter- 
prisii^ people carried their regular navigation is 
truly wonderful. Though voyages across the open 
seas have been the consequence of our acquaint^ 



' Bo«m great my belief in Heiodanu'i 
witfa Micbulii in (uppoeing that thii discaveiy gave riie to the eitablich- 
ment of ■ r^ular uavigaCiaii to Gadn and Tinhiih, round Africa, of 
wtiic^ dlere i* not the leaal prooC See Hichiblii, SpicU. i. p. 93., etc 

* Thete paiticulan are fully detailed, for the flnt timei in Rbhhbl'* 
CnyrapAy of Htrodoliu. In thii likemie wiH be found an important map 
of Africa, in wMch the wind* and cunentt are noted down. 
VOL. II. a 
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ance with the new world beyond the Atlantic ; yet 
their hardy and adventurous spirit led them to 
find a substitute for it in stretching from coast 
to coast into the most distant regions. The long 
series of centuries during which they were ex- 
clusively the masters of the seas, gave them suf- 
ficient time to make this gradual progress, which 
perhaps was the more regular and certain in 
proportion to the time it occupied. The Phce- 
nicians carried the nautical art to the highest 
point of perfection at that time required, or of 
which it was then capable ; and gave a much wider 
scope to their enterprises and discoveries than 
either the Venetians or Genoese during the mid- 
dle ages. Their numerous fleets were scattered 
over the Indian and Atlantic ocean, and the 
Tyrian pennant waved at the same time on the 
coasts of Britain and on the shores of Ceylon. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mani^acturet and land trade of the Phamiciant. 

A HDLTItDDB Or CAMEL! lUlLL COVBB THEE, 
DlOUEDAIIEl FBOU HiDIAN AND EfBABl 

Peom Sbbba will they comb, 

AhD BEIHa VHBB QOLD AND fBAHIIHCBNSE. 

I«AIAB U. 6. 

The merchandise exported by the Phcenicians 
consigted partly of the produce of their own in- 
dustry uid skill ; but in a much greater extent 
of the wares which they received, or imported 
themselves, from the countries of Asia with which 
they maintained an intercourse. The raw ma- 
terials, which their art and labour fashioned, must 
have been drawn from abroad, as their own little 
territory could have suppUed but a very small 
portion of what was necessary to satisfy the de- 
mands of their numerous and large customers 
scattered all over the world. It is very evident 
therefore from these facts, that the Phoenicians 
must have enjoyed an extensive commerce by 
land, although no express information respect- 
ing it has been handed down to us. This trade, 
however, as well as that of the Carthaginians, has 
been but very little noticed, and would perhaps 
g2 
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have escaped investigation altogether, if it had 
not in a manner been forced upon the attention of 
the expositors of the Old Testament, who could 
not, without comment, well pass by the constant 
allusions made to this traffic in the prophecies 
of Ezekiel. 

The whole of the twenty-seventh chapter of that 
prophet refers to this subject. This portion of 
the sacred writings, so valuable for the history of 
national intercourse, contains, for example, a geo- 
graphical view of commerce, so precise, that one 
might almost imagine the prophet had a map of 
the world before him. It relates in a particular 
manner to the land trade of Tyre, now threatened 
vrith ruin by the military expeditions of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. The difSculties which occur 
with regard to the geographical names have 
been satis&ctorily removed, or at least as far as 
possible, by Bochart and Michaelis. Without 
these contemporary documents the extent of Ty- 
rian commerce might have been conceived, but 
it could not have been proved; for the state- 
ments of the Greek writers upon this subject u% 
extremely short and me^re. The sketch, how- 
ever, of the Hebrew poet affords us an interest- 
ing picture of the great international commerce 
of inner Asia, which enlarges our narrow ideas 
of ancient trade, by shewing us that it connected 
nearly all the countries of the known world. 

Previous to the investigation of this branch of 
ihe foreign commerce of the Phoenicians, let us 
take a glance at the productions of their own 
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skill and industry, which were, even in the re- 
motest antiquity, so generally celebrated, that 
the remembrance of them has been preserved to 
the present day. 

Among the inventions of the Phoenicians, their 
dyes indisputably hold the highest rank. The 
beautifully coloured garments of Sidon were ce- 
lebrated in the Homeric period'; and no one 
can be ignorant that the Tyrian purple formed 
one of the most general and principal articles of 
luxury in antiquity. All that I have been able to 
collect upon this important subject is comprised 
in the follovring general observations*. 

In the first place, it is altogether incorrect to 
consider this purple as one particular colour. The 
expression seemed rather to have signified among 
the andents, the whole class of dyes manufactured 
from an animal substance ; namely, the juice of 
shell-fish. It thus formed a distinct species of 
dye, difiering from the second, the vegetable dye, 
which was composed of various vegetables, (colo- 
rei herbaeei*.) Now the first species comprised. 
not merely one, but a great number and variety 
of colours ; not only purple, but also li^t and 
dark purple, and almost every shade between'. 

' See /liod vi 291. Od. xv. 4S4. 

* Tile ben woAm npoo thi* nuleriil have been wrilten b; the Italiana. 
The chief irork u Amah de StitituHon pwpwvwB, third edition, Ca- 
■ena, 1784. To Ihii u appended s Treadle by CAriLLi, dt mtiqua tt 
map t m Ptrpura, wilh natei. An excellent addition to ihete two worki ii 
eontiiiicd in DoH HlcBAELkRoia JMim-toxiBiH Ailiperpan i dtB* ma- 
tnU mttiaritfnMto gU aaticii, t7B8. 

* Akati, L e., ennmeratea nine lioipte porple coloor* from while ta 
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Secondly. There were two species of testa^ 
ceous ftnimalu made use of for this dye ; one, bae- 
dnum, found in cli:^ and rocks ; the other, pur- 
pura or pelagia, (the proper pttrple-ahell,) was 
taken by 6shiiig in the sea. The shells of both 
were spiral; but that of one was round; and that 
of the other, pointed ; both being said to be as 
many years old as they had circles round*. 
They were both found in such great quantities, 
that, according to Phn/s expression, they co- 
vered, as it were, the shore ; and not merely on 
the Phoenician coast, hut the whole of the Me- 
diterranean, and even the Atlantic In the 
Mediterranean, the countries most celebrated for 
them were the shores of the Peloponnesus and 
Sicily ; and in the Atlantic, the coast of Britain. 
There is an essential difference, however, in the 
quality of the colour, which of course must pro- 
ceed from physical causes. Thus the shells of 
the Atlantic are said to have the darkest juice; 
those on the Italian and Sicilian coasts, a violet, 
or purple ; and those on the Phoeniciui, and in 
general on the southern coast, a scwlet, or 
crimson*. The juice of the whole animal was 
not made use of: but a substance, called the 
flower, was pressed from a white vein or vessel 
iu tiie neck, and the remaining part thrown away 



bUck, and five mixed. Tht flrat arc bUck, gttj, (lieUu,) videt, red. 
dark blue, light blue, yeUoir, reddidk, and white. 

■ See Ahiii, p. xxtIL 

' Amjiti, p. xxvL 

* The piincipal auihoritjp U FbiH. ix. 30. cC Ahati, p. zzx. 
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TTiirdlff. It is evideat that this dye was only 
by slow degrees brought to perfection, and ac- 
quired its great celebrity. Still the Phoenicians 
are expressly indicated as the first who brought 
it into use ; for the Tyriui Hercules is mentioned 
as the inventor ; and the drcumstanoe of their 
dwelling where these shells were found in such 
vast quantities naturally led them to make the 
discovery. Purple dyes, however, were by no 
means exclusively confined to the Phcenicians*; 
but by their great industry and skill, and £rom 
the excellent quality of the shells on their shore, 
they were enabled to bring it to a higher d^;ree of 
perfection, and to maintain the superiorly. Scar- 
let and violet purples, in particular, were no- 
where dyed so well as in Tyre ; gannents of 
this colour, therefore, were in the greatest re- 
quest among the great, and the prevailing foshion 
in the higher ranks of society. This furnishes 
us at once with a reason for the unbounded ex- 
tent to which this branch of industry was carried 
by the Phoenicians. 

FlnaUjf. Although all kinds of stufis among 
the ancients, botii cotton and hnen, and in later 
times silk, were dyed purple, yet was this colour 
made use of in a more especial manner for 
woollens. The neighbouring nomads, as I shall 
presently shew, supplied these of an excellent 
quality and fineness to the Phcenicians, who 
were thereby enabled to produce gannettts of a 
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higher value, both in the superiwity of the mate- 
rial and the colour*. 

The dying was performed at all times in the 
wool, and was usually repeated {purpurm tfidop^). 
By this was sometinies obtained the bri^t scar- 
let, and sometimes the violet tint ; indeed, various 
sorts of purple were produced, and various pro- 
cesses followed'. Beauty, deUcacy, and dura^ 
bility, were the great excellencies for which 
purple raiment was generally esteemed ; but be- 
sides this, the Phcenicians also understood the 
art of throwing a peculiar lustre into this colour, 
by making other tints play over it, and producing 
what we call a shot colour, which seems to have 
made it wonderfully attractive ^. Graudy and glar- 
ing colours have in all ages most excited tiie at- 
tention of the vulgar and uncivilized ; it is not 
therefore surprising that they had most admirers 
in the time of the Phoeniciuis. 

Dyeing cannot exist without weaving. And it 
follows, that as the dyeing among the Phoenicians 
was done in the wool, the stufis which they ex- 
prated must have been the product of their own 
industry. The principal manufactories of this 

* Amati, p. zlii. 

' It will be only perceived, that neither the nperiar beauty nor the 
variety of the coloun depended merely upon the natural propertiM of the 
■naterial ; but principally upon the ikill diiplajred in the prepintion amd 
mi^dng. Thui to obtain a dark red, the wool wai fint dipped in tbejtoce 
of the piirfiiTa, and Ago, after being combed, in that of the huaimim. 
To obtain a violet thia procen wai leveraed. Peculiar dexterity and 
care, however, were reqtiired in the preparationi, in order to obtain the 
exact lint Teqmred. See Ana.tt, p. rat. etc. 

* AuATi, p. xlii. 
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sort were, in earlier times, at Sidon : Homer re- 
peatedly praises its raiment*. At a later period, 
however, they were common in the other Phce- 
nician cities, and especially in Tyre. It is much 
to be regretted, that history, which so celebrates 
the garments and woollens of this city, has pre- 
served us no direct information respecting them. 
Another product of Phoenician skill was glass; 
of this they were the inventors, and long enjoyed 
the exclusive manufactory '. The sand, or vitrum, 
used for this purpose, was found in the southern 
districts of this country, near the little river 
Bebta, which rose at the foot of Mount Carmel, 
out of the lake Cendeva, (probably Megiddo*.) 
Ilie glass manu&ctories continued, according to 
Pliny, during a long succession of centuries ; 
their principal seats were at Sidon and the neigh- 
bouring Sarephta'. From the small number of 
glass houses, the use of glass would seem to have 
been much less general in antiquity than among 
us. While the mildness of the climate in all 
southern countries, as well as all over the east, 
rendered any other stoppage of the windows un- 
necessary, except that of curtains or blinds, gob- 
lets of the precious metals or stones were pre- 
ferred as drinking vessels. This, however, seems 
in some measiire to have been made up for by 

* il TL St. <M: XT. 424. 

lUpootliunit^ectiTelUTCMvoreatwe*: HmBeROEB, mrilRitvia 
ex — tl|iriW« truU; and HlCBAELIt, BUteria vllri apuJ Hibrmat, both 
U Sac. GttU. X. is. p. 17£4 A. 



* SM MiCHlBLIt, I. c p. S10. 

■ The chief aathoritf u Plim. zxxtL 26. ct Hah>e(.oeb, I. c. 
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the early introduction of a singular kind of luxury 
in the stately edifices of these countries; that of 
covering the ceilings and walls of the ^Kutments 
with glass*. The various significatioDs, however, 
in which the Greek expression laXos is made use 
of, and which properly means any transparent 
material, as chrystal, various kinds of stones, acd 
the hke, render it impossible to determine with 
certainty whether glass itself or some other 
transparent substance is spoken oi. 

Under this head of Phoenician industry, too, 
may be ranged ornaments of dress, implements, 
utensils, baubles, ^id gewgaws, which they 
produced. The nature of their trade, which 
for a long time was confined to a traffic by bar- 
ter with rude uncultivated nations, among whom 
such commodities have always a quick and cer- 
tain sale, must at a very early period have turned 
their attention to this branch of industry. A 
skiUully wrought chain of amber and gold was 
brought by Phoenician ships into Greece, accord- 
ing to Homer* : artificial works in ivory, suppUed 
by their trade with India and Ethiopia, are men- 
tioned by Ezekiel'; and how many other 
branches of their skill and industry may the lack 
of information have consigned to fotgetfiilness' ! 

• MtCBAELia, L c Thai tliu taste itill prcTult in Aua will be ween 
in HoRlBR, i. 21S. So loog >a gUn mu onljf minufacniied by the nim- 
niciana, it was accounted a predoui commodity, uid canieqnantly migb 
vrry well be etteented an article of luxury. 

* ODTit. XT. 459. 
' Etei. ixrii 6. 

' ir we may awnme that the ornamenta worn by Jewtah ladiea were of 
PbteDician manubcture, which can icarcelir be doubted, then the pwagt 
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Chance has preserved us but little, yet this Httle 
is suffident to prove that much must have existed 
among a rich, proud, and luxurious people. 

Let us now turn to the foreign commerce 
iriiich the Phoenicians carried on with the nations 
of the interior of Asia. 

We shall have a better view of this land trade 
of the Phoenicians, if we divide it into three 
branches, according to its three principal direc- 
tions. The first of these comprises the southern 
trade, or the Arabian-East-Indian, and the 
Egyptian ; the second, the eastern, or the 
Assyrian-Babylonian ; and the third, that of the 
north, or the Armenian-Caucasian. The state- 
ments of the prophets supply the groundwork of 
tins investigation ; the scattered accounts how- 
ever to be found in other writers, and especially 
the Greek, will frequently throw an additional 
light upon the subject. 

It is evident, from the various particulars men- 
tioned by the Hebrew poets, as well as by pro- 
phane writers, that the first of these three 
branches of commerce was the most important 
We call it the Arabian-East-Indian, not because 
we here assume it as proved that the Phoenicians 

mlrauhiii. 18 — 23, will give in a more accurate vieworihmi. " In that 
daf will the Ltsd take away the amameau of feet-buckles, and (he cauli, 
and the little mooDai Iheeairiiifn and the little chalna; (query bracelet! t) 
and the Trill ; the ftontleta, and the feetcbtiina, and the ^rdlei, and the 
imetling liotllea, and the amuletsi the tmgs for the fingen, and tbe dom- 
riagl i the haUdaf clothes, and the petticoata, and the mantlea, and the 
pockets ; the miiron, and the ihitta, and the turbaot, and the Oowera." 
(Gebkhius's Trmilalloii.) In the foUowing vene are mentioned the 
artiflcal hair amuigeiqpnta, " the well-cmrled locka." 
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themselTes journeyed over Arabia to India ; but 
because they procured in Arabia the merchandise 
of the East Indies, for which it was at that 
time the great market. With regard to AiBbia 
itself, however, they kept up an intercourse with 
every part of it, as weU its eastern coast as that 
bordering on the Arabian sea. It is necessary, 
therefore, to make a few prehminary remaiks 
upon the state and peculiarities of this extensive 
country, without which the reader would scarcely 
be able to form a correct estimate of the extent 
and importance of Phoenician commerce. 

Arabia is one of the largest countries of the 
world, its superficial extent being more than 
three times as much as that of Germany. Its 
physical peculiarities distinguish it in a striking 
manner from the rest of Asia ; and seem in a 
manner to point it out as a continuation of 
Africa, from which it is only divided by a gul£ 
Its natunJ features are not only generally the 
same, but change under the same parallels of 
latitude. The regions between 30" and 28* N. L. 
over which in Africa the great sandy desert 
spreads itself, find their exact counterpart in 
Arabia ; and were it not for the existence of the 
Nile and the Arabitm gulf, the whole of this im- 
mense portion of the globe, from the shores of 
the Atlantic ocean to the Persian gulf, would be 
one uninterrupted desert of sand, in which not 
the least difference would be visible in the 
Afiican and Asiatic, or Arabian portions. In 
Africa, again, the region of fertility recommences 
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under the tweotieth parallel in the countries about 
the Niger ; the s^ne also takes place in Arabia. 
This change is expressed in the very name of the 
southern part of this peninsula, which is called 
the Hfq>py Arabia. From this similarity of 
country, the trade of Arabia necessarily assumed 
the same form as that of Africa. Those, for ex- 
ample, who were desirous of opening a communi- 
cation with this rich coimtry, had first to cross 
the desert ; and as this could only be done by 
laige companies or caravans, it follows liiat the 
land trade with Arabia in ancient times, as well 
as since, could only be carried on by cant- 
vans. 

Now althou^ the desert itself was not with- 
out its produce, it is the southern fertile districts 
that more particularly merit the attention of the 
historian. It bore the name of Yemen, (the 
country to the right, in opposition to Syria); a 
name which, like that of Arabia Felix, given 
to it by the Greeks, but unknown in the 
country itself, sometimes signified the whole 
of the southern part of this peninsula between 
the Persian and Arabian gulfs; and at others, 
only the district on the south-west, washed by 
the Indian sea. Even in the latter acceptation 
of the word, Yemen is about equal in size to 
France ; and well deserves its name of Happy, 
contrasted with the desert. It derives it, in- 
deed, not so much from a positive unifi^rm fer- 
tility, as from its comparative, occasioned by the 
many little mountain-streams which it contains. 
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and which, in this hilly r^on« everywhere spring 
forth, without increasing to large, rivers. 

In a commercial point of view, Yemen was 
important in two respects : first, on account of 
its own productions ; and, secondly, as the great 
staple of IndianandEthiopianmerchundise. Ithas 
always been, as well as the opponte coast of Ethio- 
pia, from the earliest times, the principal country for 
spices luid perfumes, and especially frankincense ; 
whose great importance in ancient commerce has 
beenspokenofuponseveraloccasions, Thevarious 
kinds of perfumes imported fr'om this countoy 
by the Phoenicians in the time of Herodotus, are 
accurately described by that writer*. " To the 
south," he observes, " is Arabia, the most distimt 
of inhabited countries. In this land grow frank- 
incense, myrrh, cinnunon, cassia, and ledanon. 
The frankincense is collected from trees, in 
which are found a number of small-winged ser- 
pents, which they are obliged to drive away by 
burning gum-styrax. Cassia grows in a shallow 
lake, infested by numerous winged insects, like 
bats ; from these the inhabitants protect them- 
selves by covering the whole body and eyes with 
skins. Finally, the ledanon is found hke iUth 
sticking to the beards of he^oats : this perfiuue 
however is used in several ointments, snd is 
that which in general the Arabians bum*." How 



■Hkmd. iii. 107—112. 

' DiiCTutting mjavn experience, I hne giTen the decisjoiu ofnatunl 

lUruDi Tupectiiig thcK [duiB, ■■ fumiihed ne bj a tdi^r wd 
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these legends are to be interpreted, and how far 
they are founded upon historic^ truth, I shall 
not venture to determine. It may perhaps be 
doubtful, whether the small flying serpents were 
any thing more than musquitoes ; or the winged 
insects, similar to bats, any thing more than the 
winged lizards so common in that country'. 
The statement respecting the ledanon explains 
itself, in assuming that it exudes from a shrub 
upon which the goats are fond of browsing*. 
The frankincense is less a native of Arabia itself 
than the opposite coast of Zuila in Africa, as 
our investigations respecting that coimtry will 
prove. 

Besides these spices, gold and precious stones 
are expressly enumerated among the natural 
productions of Happy Arabia. Gold mines, it is 
true, are no longer to be found there, but the 
assurances of antiquity respecting them are so 

■fcillad in the bottnyof ilie uid«DU. XfiJfn iavyrrA. ct Dt(iicom.i.77. 
THkorBK. ix. 45. Kdcrw i* launu eaibt L. cC Dioic. i. 12. Theopb. 
b.W. But A<I>»er U el<fiu (TrticM £. Dioic.i I3S. ctToumnsFOBT, 
ip.39. 

' Draco toUu I. See GKiBHiVi, Comanadar m JtMiat, i. 496. 

■ [The ledBaon ii a production of the ledum, ■ ipedei ofciitua; it ii ■ 
nrt of gnmmjr exudadoD, coUtcted oow-a-day* in the Leranl, bjr lubbiiy 
the bnuocbea iiith a piece of leather, to which the viicooa matter aticki : 
it ii aftenvanla scraped o0^ rolled into balla, and dried, t have aeen g;oaIs 
bnnniiig on the leave*, in the interior parti of the iilaod of Ceos, and 
hB*a t<o doubt that what Hemdotui itatea re^ectiDg the ancieiit mode of 
eoUectiDg thii drag may be true. The ledum ii cnltiTated in our gardena, 
under the name of aegnmciatu«,(a*IiiaUdaiiiferu*, Zrim.); theTiaddJ^ 
of the foliage is not n great at in the planta that grow on the coast of 
Ana Minor, although it ia lulBuent to produce a Tery disagreeable clun- 
nunen on the finger* of Ihoae that handle it Neie to lit paaagt in 
I.At)timvi'a HfmUtiu. Ta.] 
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general aod explicit, that it is impossible rea- 
sonably to doubt that Yemen once abounded in 
gold'. Why indeed should not the mountains of 
Arabia yield this metal, which was so plentiful 
in those just opposite, in Ethiopia ? The minute 
acquaintance which Job (supposed to have been an 
Arabian) displays of mining affairs, renders this 
highly probable*. Golden ore was also washed 
down by the mountain streams, and cleared from 
the sand by washing'. With regard to precious 
stones, they were found in the mountains of the 
province of Hadramaut*; such at least as were 
conEddered precious by the ancients; namely, 
onyxes, rubies, agates, etc. 

But in addition to these native productions of 
Hf^py Arabia, other wares are mentioned as 
Arabian, certainly not the proper produce of this 
country, but either Ethiopian or Indian. To the 
former belongs cinnamon, or cannella; and to 
the latter, ivory and ebony. Cinnamon is cer- 
tainly enumerated by Herodotus among the pro- 
ductions of Arabia; but the fabulous account 
which he repeats upon the authority of the Phoe- 
iticians, shews very plainly, that they made a 
mystery of its real native country'. Where cin- 
namon grows, or what country produces it, they 
cannot say; excepting that some, not impro- 
bably affirm, that it grows in those regions where 

■ MiCBABLti, ifyictleg. ii. p. 190. BocB&ai, p, 1S9, 14(K 

• Job xiTiii. 1—13. 

• Stku. P- 777. 

• The Chatramiittle of the Gntkt. 
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Bacchus was brought up*. A large kind of fowl 
is ftaid to beeir these plants, which we, after the 
Phoenicians, call cinnamon, to their nests', from 
which it is procured by a stratagem, which he 
goes on to describe. Theophrsstus*, also, who 
distinguishes the various kinds of cinnamon 
according to its quality, has a story about ser- 
pents, that rendered its collection dangerous, 
which shews how widely these tal^ of the Phoe- 
nicians were spread, l^ater historians, as Dio- 
donis and Strabo', mention cinnamon, it is true, 
among the other productions of Arabia ; but it 
may be easily seen that they confounded the 
merchandise imported with the produce of the 
country. Besides these, cardamomum, nard, and 
other spices, used in odoriferous waters and un- 
guents, are expressly enumerated by Theophrss- 
tus as coming from India'. 

Having settled the principal articles of trade, 
the very important question arises, what dis- 
tricts and places of Arabia Felix were the chief 
seats of this commerce ? It is a great advantage 
to history, that the prophet has lefl us so many 
accurate particulars upon this subject The 
places mentioned by him render it quite certain 
Uiat the Phoenicians made choice, in an especial 
manner, of the two districts of Hadramaut and 

* That ii, in India. 

* I ihall ihnr in the next section, on the trade of the Babytoniuu, that 
Ail ia an indeBi tnditiaa of Ceylon. 

■ Theoph. UiiL PUnt ii. S. 

■ DioD. L p. 161. Stkab. p. 1 124. 
■TnsopHi. ix. 7. 

VOL. II. B 
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Sedscar, the richest and most fruitful of Yemen. 
" Wadan and Javan brought thee irom Sanaa 
sword-blades, cassia, and cinnamon, in exchange 
for thy wares. The merchants of Saba and of 
Raema traded with thee ; the best spices, pre- 
cious stones, and gold, brought they to thee for 
thy wares. Haran, Canna, Aden, Saba, traded 
with thee^." Some of these places, as Aden, 
Canna, Haran, all celebrated se^)orts on the In- 
dian sea, as well as Sanaa and Saba, or Mariaba, 
still the cq)ital of Yemen, have retained their 
names unchanged to the present day: the dte 
of others, as Wadan, on the straits of Babelman- 
deb, rest only on probable conjecture. These 
accurate statements of the prophet at aU events 
prove what a special knowledge the inhabitants 
of Palestine had of Happy Arabia, and how 
great and active the intercourse with that country 
must have been. 

Similar statements are found in Theophrastus; 
and Ukewise some remarkable particulars respect- 
ing the frankincense and spices there cultivated. 
" Frankincense, myrrh, and cassia," he observes, 
" grow in the Arabian districts of Saba and Adra- 
motitis (Hadramaut;) frankincense and myrrh on 
the sides or at the foot of mountains, ^id in the 
neighbouring islands. The trees which produce 
them grow sometimes wUd, though occasion^y 
cultivated ; that of the frankincense being some- 
what taller than the myrrh. The land belongs 

' EzBllBL xxviL 19 — 34, according; to HJchielii'a tnnBUdoii, trhose 
r«nMrki I must beg the reader lo compare with what fbllom. 
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to the Sabeans, who regard the property as sa- 
cred, so that no one watches his trees. The iiai- 
vested frankincense and myrrh was carried to a 
temple of the sun, the most holy among this na^ 
tion, (always given to the idolatry of star-wor- 
ship,) and guarded by armed Arabians. Each 
proprietor here set out his heap, placing upon it 
a ticket, on which was inscribed the quantity 
and price. Then came the merchant and depo- 
sited near each lot the price marked; ^ter 
him followed the priest, who took one-third of 
this price for the deity, and left the remainder 
for the proprietor. The frankincense from the 
young trees is whitest, hut least odoriferous, that 
of the more aged, yellow, but of stronger scent '." 

The frankincense trade then was carried on 
under the protection of a sanctuary ; it was also 
a kind of dumb trade, as is at this time the 
coffee trade in the same regions. ** The frank- 
incense grown on the main land was the most 
agreeable, but that of the neighbouring isles 
emitted the most powerful odour." Among these 
islands without doubt must be comprised the op- 
praite Ethiopian peninsula of Zuila, now inha- 
bited by the Samilis, who still, as I have shewn 
in another place, possess the frankincense trade. 

The commerce of the Phoenicians, however, 
was not confined merely to southern Arabia, but 
stretched along the eastern coast on the Persian 
gulf: — " The sons of Daden carry on thy trade, 
and to large coimtries went thy merchandise ; 

• TneoPKNAtT. Hilt. PUnt. ix. fc 
h2 
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with hom, ivory, and ebony, did they requite 
thee for thy wares*." Daden is one of the Baha- 
rein islands on the Persian gulf, as will be fully 
shewn in the cb^ter on the conunerce of the 
Babylonians ; and on this island Phcenician set- 
tlements it is sfud hare been discovered in the 
vicinity of the trading city, Gerra, But if these 
words of the prophet prove an intercourse be- 
tween Phcenicia and the Persian gulf, they also 
prove not less indisputably the connexion in 
which the Phoenicians stood with India. The 
large coimtries to which the Phoenidan trade ex- 
tended beyond Daden could be no other than 
India ; if this is not sufficiently proved by the si- 
tuation, it is beyond a doubt by the commodities 
mentioned. Ivory and ebony could only have 
been procured in Daden from India, as there 
were no elephants in Arabia ; and by the horn 
is probably meant the tusk of the narval, (or sea 
unicorn,) which is a native of the Indian sea'. 

Having settled the principal directions which 
the PhcEnician-Arabian commerce took, it is now 
important that we should discover who were 
the intermediate agents by whom it was trans- 
acted, and the way and manner by which it was 
carried on. 

It has already been shewn, that from the na- 
ture of the country this could only have been 
done by caravans. Let us now investigate by 
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whom these were formed ; from what point they 
started, and what route they travelled. 

I have in another place observed, that the 
greater part of the caravans were usually formed 
by nomad tribes of herdsmen, who, from their 
mode of life, were much better adapted to it 
than the inhabitants of towns ^. These remarks 
aj^Iy here, and are at once confirmed by the 
picture drawn by the prophet of the Tyrian land 
trade, in which we ^ways see represented the 
nations coming and bri^u^ their wares to the 
Tynans; but never the latter going forth to 
ietch them. Tyre was, in this re^>ect, much in 
the same situation as Carthage. She had in her 
neighbourhood numerous nomad nations, which 
she employed to transact her business. The 
Syrian and Arabian deserts were occupied by 
tribes of this description, who wandered about 
with their flocks and herds, and, hving in their 
tents, acknowledged no authority but that of 
their sheiks and emirs. These formed the cara- 
vaits, by letting or selling their numerous camels, 
with their guides and drivers, to the merchants. 
"Arabians, and all the emirs of the Kedarians 
traded with thee and brought thee dromedaries '.•* 
It seems, too, very naturally to follow, that from 
mere carriers these men would soon become 
dealers; and hence it is no way extraordinary 



* Sm rhwra/ Iwlrcdneticn, p. ixt. J^friant Naliait, ToL i 

< EissiiL xiriL SI. Kcdor, ■ tribe in the neiglibouitiaod of Happy 

Anbia, almy* Kppetn rich iii cattle, and aa tndii^ with them. I*aiam 

zx. le, with the commeatarT of Q«*eniua. 
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to find among these nations certain tribes very 
opulent. Among the Arabian tribes, none ^>- 
pear to have cultivated the caravan trade earlier^ 
or with more advantage, than the Midianites, 
who wandered on the northern boundaries of 
that country, and consequently in the neighbour- 
hood of Phcenicia. It was to a caravan of Mi- 
dianite merchants, which, laden with spicery, 
and balm, and myrrh, was Journejang from Ara- 
bia into Egypt, that Joseph was sold*. The 
spoil which the Israelites took from this nation 
m gold was so prodigious as to excite our 
wonder ; it was indeed so common among them, 
that not only their own ornaments, but even the 
collars of their camels were made of this precious 
metal'. 

But besides the Midianites there was another 
nation of ntnlheni Arabia, not less remai^ble 
in the history of commerce, and which is also 
mentioned by tlie prophet, as one of the chief 
nations from whom the Phoenicians obtained the 
merchandise of the south : these were the Idu- 
means, or Edomites. " Edom also managed thy 
trade and thy great affairs ; emeralds, purple, 
broidered work, cotton, bezoar, and precious 
atones, she gave thee for the wares, which thou 
deliveredst to her*." The Edomites, however, 
were certainly not nomads. They had, as we have 
already noticed, cities, as, for example, the sea- 

* GiHBiii xxnii. 2B. 

* Jddou viiL 21. 36. QBKitiK xxxi. 47— 5S. 

* EiRK. XXTJ. Ifl. 
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ports of Eloth and Ezion-Geber, (now Acaba,) 
and others deeper in the land, as Bussra and 
Petra. The wares enumerated by the prophet 
seem to be mostly Indian and Arabian ; to tiiese 
belong the precious stones, pearls, and purple, by 
which we must here understand that of India*. 
These therefere the Edomites bought of the 
carsTans, and brought them to Tyre and the 
other Phcenician cities. The cotton andbroidered 
work might probably have come &om Egypt. 

All these nomad tribes roving about northern 
Ar^ia were comprized by tiie Greeks imder the 
name of Nabathian Arabs, which, though then 
applied to the inhabitants of the north of Arabia 
in general, properly belongs only to those of the 
important district of Hedjas. Diodorus, who 
describes very el^antly their numner of life, does 
not forget their caravan trade to Yemen. " No 
small number of them," he says', " follow the bu- 
siness of carrying to the Mediterranean frankin- 
cense, myrrh, and other costly spices, which they 
purchase of persons who bring them from Happy 
Arabia." According to this account, it i^pears 
that they did not travel to Yemen themselves, 
but obtained their goods of the caravans which 
came fix)m that country, in order to carry them 
still fin^her. Both systems, however, might very 
weU have existed together ; for the merchant 
chuiges the conductor of his waiM upon the 
route, accordingly as he may find o[^rtunity or 

• Sm HicnABLii, L r. 

* DioD. ii p. 390. 
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have occasion. It is nevertheless plain, IrtHn the 
description of the prophet, tht^ caravans were 
formed in Arabia itself to journey into Phoenicia; 
for he expressly asserts, that merchants from 
Javan and Wadan had brought the wares of 
Yemen to Tyre'. 

We find the same things to have happened in 
Arabia that obtained in the Carthaginian do- 
minions and Egypt : the great markets for the 
merchandise which the caravans exported were 
on the borders of the desert. Thus, ki the ter- 
ritory of Edom, in a situation fixed by nature 
herself, Petra grew into, opulrence, and gave its: 
name to the whole of North-west Arabia*- 
Here became accumulated, in great abundance 
and in security, a great variety trf wares 
iH'ought from the southern regitxis ; such, for 
example, as were the property of these nomad 
races themselves, and which they exchanged 
with the Phoenicians and others for articles d 
clothing and the necessiuies o£ life. This place 
also has been visited by Burckhardt', Banks, 
and Legh*. According to Diodorus>itwas three 

> EcBiiEL zxvii. IB. Wadan BDd Javui, both cilia of Yemen. See 
HieR«BLis, L a, 

* Now Karaki in JotBFBui, i«. 4, Stkmm ; the pmeat Selah, 30° Vf 
N. L. 36° east longitude. Aorording to the recent mipa of Syria by 
Plultre, it ia, at die pmmt ttme, a place where many caraTan rnsdi meet : 
care muit be taken not to confound it with Hoba-Carrak, to the eait of 
the Dead aea, to which the nanie of Carrak haa been giren improperly. 
In the oeighbourbood i> Houot Hot, a place rewnted to by pilgrims, and 
where is shewn the grave of Aaron. 

■ BuacEHiBoi'a Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 412, etc 

* Their oarrativea will be found appended to H*c Hickxl'i Jtmrmg 
Jrom MotatP le Camilaiilitiiipk. 
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hundred stadia from the southern extremity d 
the Red Sea'; and it seems therefore scarcely 
doubtful that it must be Bought somewhere near 
Wadi Muta, (the valley of Moses,) so celebrated 
for its ruins. The description given of it by 
Burchardt confirms the statement of Diodorus. 
By cutting through the solid rocks, a way has 
been made into a narrow valley, throi^ which 
flows little streams, while the overhanging rocks 
often intercept the sight of the heavens. A 
handiiil of resolute men might here maint^ 
themselves against an army. Where this valley 
b^^ to open lay the ancient city of Petra. 
The ruins of buildin^^s found here are no earlier 
than the time of the Romans ; but temples, and 
numerous sepulchres hewn out of the rock, are 
probably of a more remote origin*. Even as 
early as the times of Alexander, Petra was the 
' staple of the Arabians for their spice and frank- 
mcense trade. At that time a great £ur was 
held in its neighbourhood', which there is no 
reason to doubt had been established at a much 
earlier period. Demetrius Poliorcetes attempted, 
at the command of his father Antigonus, to fall 
i^n the merchants here in a treacherous man- 
ner, and to plunder them of their wealth, but 
the attempt ^led*. 
If the foT^fHng remarks have shewn, in a 

' DioD. L c. 

*Hic HicBXL, p. 338. Prudence unfbrtuulely prerantcd Burck- 
btrdt from uountelr emniiiing tbew rniM. 
'DtoD-Lc 
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general muiner, the extent and activity of 
Arabian commerce, they must naturally have 
excited a desire in the reader to know the routes 
by which it was cwried on. Had we in this case 
the description of acaravan road, such as Herodotus 
has left us of the one through the interior of Africa, 
our curiosity might be easily gratified ; this however 
&i]s us, and the few obscure traces of one, which 
may be found in Strabo, only afford us data for 
the settlement of some individual places. This 
writer mentions at least one of the intervening 
stations, which the caravans from Arabia Felix 
usually passed through, and determines the time 
which the journey occupied. They consumed 
seventy days in going from Yemen to Petra, and 
passed in their route a place named AUitu PaguSt 
{Aeuiei) Kotfii} of the Greeks, and the Havra or 
Avara of the Arabians'. This place is situated 
on the Arabian gulf, under 25" N. Lat. on the 
boundaries of the fertile country of Nejed, 
belonging to central Arabia. Hence it is evident 
that the caravan road extended along the Arabian 
gulf, most probably touched upon Mecca, 
the ancient Macoraba, and so arrived at the 
frontiers of Arabia Felix. By this route the 
caravans would enjoy the advantage of passing 
through fertile regions in the midst of their 
journey; while, deeper in the interior, they 
would have had to traverse long and dreary 
sandy deserts. The number of days' journey 
agrees very well with the distance. From ^^- 
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liaba to Petra is reckoned at about 1,260 geo- 
graphical mites, which, divided by sixteen, the 
ordinary distance which caravans trarel in a day, 
amounts to seventy. 

This same writer has left us also some few 
particulars respecting the trading routes of east- 
em Arabia. It was the inhabitants of the city of 
Grerra on the Persian Gulf, who more especially 
carried on the caravan trade. They kept up a 
commercial intercourse with the marts of Ha- 
dramaut, the journey to which occupied forty 
days, the road stretching right across the great 
sandy desert in the south-east of the peninsula, 
and not along the coast. The distance in a 
direct line from Hadramaut to Gerra is not less 
than from six hundred and fifty to seven hundred 
miles, and would consequently require a forty 
days' journey. 

Besides this, there existed, as we leun from 
the words of the prophet, a direct intercourse 
between the eastern coast of the peninsula and 
Gerra and Phoenicia. For, he says, the merchants 
of Daden brought the merchandise of the Per- 
sian gulf to Tyre ', whose route, consequently, 
most have run through the north-eastern part of 
the land. This fact is still further proved by a 
passage from Isaiah, who, when he threatens Ara- 
bia with a foreign invasion, foi^ets not to mention 
the interruption which it would cause to its 
commerce. *' In the wilderness of Arabia ye will 
be benighted. Oh, ye caravans of Daden ! To 
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the thirsty^ bring out water, inhabitants of Tema ; 
bring forth bread for the fugitives ! For they fly be- 
fore the sword and before the fury of war*." The 
trading caravans of Daden, which had hitherto 
journeyed undisturbed, were to be driven from 
their usual route by the approach of the enemy, 
and compelled to pass their nights in the wilder- 
ness, where the hospitable tribe of Tema, out of 
compassion, would bring them water and bread. 
Tema was situated on the western border of the 
fertile province of Nejed', by which therefore the 
road passed. From this road the caravans were 
to be compelled to turn, in order to hide them- 
selves in the desert. 

Thus we learn the usttal caravan road which 
led from Gerra to Tyre ; that it was the only one 
is not here asserted. There must have been a 
time when the interior of Arabia, of which we 
are now so ^orant, was well known ; and this 
is proved by the number of places mentioned by 
Ptolemy*. Whether or not this knowledge had 
descended from the Phcenicians, it is impossible 
to determine : perhaps it will not be thought im- 
probable. In the investigation of the commerce 
of Babylon, it will however be more clearly 

■ It&lAH zzL 13 — IS, with GbbMIuB'b Cemmtniarf. Thew [niigi i 
of the prophet! are of the greater importance Erom the (eldomitae with 
which caravans are mentioDed by hiitorical writers. Il is froin ihGm, and 
not from the hiatorians, that may be gathered the extent of die commeKC 
of the ancieal world. 

• 27* N. Lit. ; lee GEiENiug's Commtatary « Iiaiah, i. 6S7. 

' Manj caravan roads in Uie interior of Anttna are marked npoa Ae 
nap to D. BiEHMBR'* SnttUdauigm, tte. I ihali iwtice Aen ia the 
appendix upon the ancient commerdil rontea. The aOning poinU an 
the Mme u laid down above. 
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proved, that the eastern coast of Arabia did not 
less abound in staples for Arabian, as well as 
Indian merchandise, than the southern. It re- 
quires therefore scarcely any further proof/ that 
it also contfdned trading routes upon which this 
merchandise might be transported to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, or at least to the marts of 
Arabia Petriea. 

Should it appear from what has been ad- 
vanced that this Arabia Petrsea — the boundary 
country between the desert and the fertile regions 
— was the district in which the Arabian caravans 
were formed, and where the great staples for 
their wares were found, let it be allowed me, 
iurther, to add a single conjecture upon the way 
in which it was forwarded from this place to the 
great seaports of the Phoenicians ; as it seems 
probable, that by this may be cleared up, what 
hitherto has been a very obscure passage in He- 
rodotus. I mean that in which he describes the 
sea coast of Phoenicia, as far as the frontiers of 
flgypt*. " From Phoenicia to the bounduies of 
the city Cadytis, stretch the coimtry of the 
Syrians of Palestine, (the Jews). From Cadytis, 
a city which does not seem to me to be much 
smaller than Sardis, as &r as Jenysus, lie, on the 
sea coast, the Arabian staples. The country from 
Jenysus to lake Sirbonis and to the Casian 
mountains, where Egypt begins, belong again to 

■ HiMtD. iii. 5. CwlTtii I take t« be JenuBlem. Tbe ezpnnion 
^urijiie Tsi 'Afmfitii, iccordiiig to iba eoaimdon, can bkf e na odief mdm 
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the Syrians. This is bo small district, but three 
days' journey long; it is in other respects a 
waterless desert." 

These Arabian staples on the Mediterranean 
are mentioned by no other writer but Herodotus; 
and the passage is more remarkable from his so 
determinately distinguishing between the Ara- 
bians, and Syrians, and Jews. But does it not 
seem highly probable, that the principal and par- 
ticular business of these seaports, among which 
I include Gaza and Ascalon, was to ship the mer- 
chandise brought by the Arabian and Egyptian 
caravans, and to transport it along the coast to 
Tyre and the other large Phccnician cities ? This, 
though only a conjecture with regard to these 
early times, is a certainty as regards the period 
of the Ptolemies ; for the city of Rhinocolura, 
which, if it did not form one of these very cities, 
lay m the same nei^bourhood, is expressly 
mentioned as a seaport, to which a great portion 
of the wares of Arabia were brought firom Petra, 
in order to be shipped off for their further desti- 
nation \ 

Modem travellers, first Seetzen^ then Bur- 
chardt^ and, finally, Bankes and Buckingham*, 
have brought to light the remuns of the cities 
east of the lake Tiberias and the Dead sea, (the 
ancient Decapolis and Havra,) comprised be- 

■Stkab. p. 1128. 

* InextndalroniliuIettnB! MamlUelie Cmrtipaidiia, 180S, B. 17, li. 

* IVowtt JH Ifyria tmd the /fefy hoftd, by J. L. BuRCKatRDT. Lend. 
1832, widi mapa. 

* BociItlaHAM'i Traeeh m Pakitimr, 1823. 
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tween 32* — 33". N. Lat. The magnificent ruins of 
Gerasa, (Dsieres,) Gadara, and Philadelphia, 
(Amman,) some of which are little inferior to 
those of Falmjra. Decayed temples, colonades, 
and amphitheatres, shew the former grandeur and 
opulence of these cities, when they were the 
seats of the Indian-Arabian commerce. So far 
however as these ruins have been made known 
to us, they belong altogether to a later period, 
that of the Antonines ; while in those of Palmyra, 
among the vestiges of this, are discovered some of 
an earlier period: on this account the former 
do not come within the scope of this inquiry. 

From the foregoing observations the following 
results may be deduced. 

first. It is clear that Arabia was the great 
seat of the Phoenician land-trade, and that with 
this was interwoven a connexion with the rich 
countries of the south, Ethiopia and India. Not- 
withstanding the vast deserts of s^id, which pro- 
tected Arabia from the attacks of foreign con- 
querors, the merchant's desire of gain was not 
damped, but surmounted every difficulty. Cara- 
vans, composed of various tribes, penetrated 
through its wastes in every direction, even to its 
southern and eastern coasts'; here they traded, 
either dbrectly or indirectly, with the Phoenicians, 
whose seaports became at last the great staples 
of their valuable merchandise, whence it was 

' See the luhliiDe description of I«aiah Ix. 6 — S, in which the pro- 
phet repretenti ibe caravaoB a» whole trihea, which ihould come to Jera- 
■alem initeod of going to Tjre. 
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shipped off, and spread over the west at an im- 
meDse profit to these merchants. 

Secondly. This commerce must have been the 
more lucrative, as it was, according to the very 
clear statement of Ezekiel, altogether carried on 
by barter. It is everywhere spoken of as an 
exchange of merchandise against merchandise, 
and even the precious metals are only considered 
as such. What an immense profit the Phceni- 
cian merchant must hare made of his Spanish 
silver mines, by exchanging their produce for 
gold in Yemen, where this metal was so abun- 
dant! What a profit he must have had on other 
wares, which the Arabians in a manner were 
obhged to take of him, and in nhich he had no 
competitor ? While, however, the Phoenician had 
no rival to compete vrith, he established, as it 
were, one among the Arabians, by procuring the 
commodities they sold from every country in 
which they were to be obtained, by which means 
he prevented the Ar^ merchants from fixing an 
Mrbitrary price upon their goods. If driven to it, 
he could do without the merchants of Saba or 
Aden, since he could obtfun the same wares 
from Gerra ; and had the merchants of Gerra 
attempted to overcharge him, they would as 
soon have been supplanted by those of Yemen. 

Thirdly. The intercourse with Arabia must 
have been greatly &cihtated by the sunilarity of 
the languages of the two nations. These were 
only dialects of one same language*; and though 

' See vol L (Fertiaa,) p. 71. 
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differences might occur, yet thea'e scarcely could 
have been any difiSculty in n^ftlting each other 
understood. What an advantage to the Phoe- 
nician merchant, to be able, in the mutual inter- 
course with these distant regions, to make use of 
his native tongue, instead of being at the mercy 
of treacherous interpreters- This advantage 
alone would have sufficed to secure him the ex- 
clusive commerce of Arabia, even if the situation 
of the country had not made it almost impos- 
sible for any foreign nation to compete with him. 
The commerce of the Phoenicians with Egypt 
must [ be considered as a second branch of 
their southern land trade. Their intercourse 
with this nation was one of the earUest they 
formed, as Herodotus expressly assures us that 
the exportation of Assyrian and Egyptian wares 
was the first business they carried on'. Their 
early acquaintance with Egypt, too, comes be- 
fore us even in the patriarchal age; as every 
one knows from the Mosaic records. And when 
it is remembered that Egypt at all times enjoyed 
the principal land trade of Africa, as I . have 
shewn in Uie portion of my work relating to that 
coimtry, it would indeed seem surprising if no 
intercourse had subsisted between two such 
great neighbouring commercial nations. Still 
more positive information, however, respecting 
its existence is given by Ezekiel, who, in his 
picture of Tyrian commerce, foi^ets not that 
with Egypt, but even enumerates the wares 

VOL. II. I 
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which Tyre obtuned from the banks of the Kfle. 
" Fine cottons and embroidered work from 
Egypt spreadest thou over thy pavilions ; dark 
blue and piuple from the Peloponnesus were thy 
coverings '." In my researches on the Egyptians, 
I have shewn that weaving was one of their 
principal occupations, and that cotton was a 
native of their soil. Embroideries of cotton, and 
with cotton, were common in Egypt, and consi"" 
dered as masterpieces of art ; as is proved by the 
linen corslet embroidered with cotton thread, 
which Amasis presented to Polycrates of Sa- 
mos*. Com, the other great product of Egypt, 
was only procured from that country upon ex- 
traordinary occasions; as Palestine and Syria 
furnished it of an excellent quality. It is proved, 
however, that it was fetched from thence, in 
cases of emergency, by the caravan journey of 
the sons of Jacob into Egypt 

Some particulars, too, have been preserved re- 
specting the form and manner of the commercial 
intercourse between the Egyptians and Phoeni- 
cians. It was cwried on by land and not by 
sea, for the entrance to Egypt by the latter was 
forbidden to foreigners previous to the re^n of 
Amasis. The first trace of this commerce is 
found in the earliest tradition of the expedition 
of the Tynan Hercules. " After the victory 
over Anteus, he went into Egypt, and there de- 
stroyed the tyrant Busiris, who dyed his hands 
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in the blood of all strangers'." I cheerfully re- 
sign to my readers the easy and agreeable task of 
unveiling the sense which is enveloped under 
this beautiful mythos ; who sees not that civili- 
zation is the thing here meant ? and that Busiris, 
being one of the ancient kings of Thebes, this 
tradition refers to the Phcenician commerce with 
Upper Egypt, (one of the most Micient land 
trades of the world,) where the hundred-gated 
Thebes was the capital, and at the same time 
the principal seat of the commerce of interior 
Africa, as I have proved in the Researches upon 
the Egyptians ? 

With the domestic revolutions of Egypt, the 
seat of Phcenician trade became changed. Thebes 
no longer remained its chief mart, but the later 
capital, Memphis. Here was established a co- 
lony of Phcenicians ; as an entire quarter of the 
city was inhabited by their merchants*. These 
facts axe surely sufficient to prove how extensive 
their transactions must have been with this nation. 
One of the principal articles exported by the 
Phcenicians to Egypt was wine, which this 
country did not at that time produce. Twice a 
year large cargoes of this were shipped from 
Phcenicia and Greece. The earthen vessels, in 
which, according to the custom of the ancient 
world, it was contained, were applied to an ex- 
traordinary purpose by the Persians, when they 
ruled in this country. They were placed as 
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cisterns in the three days' desert, which divided 
Syria from Egypt, in order to make the commu- 
nication easier for strangers*. 

The second great branch of the Phoenician 
land trade spread towards the east It includes 
their commerce with Syria and Palestine, with 
Babylon and Assyria, and with the countries of 
eastern Asia. 

Palestine was the granary of the Phoenicians. 
Their own mountainous territory was but little 
adapted for agriculture, while Palestine produced 
com in such abundance, as to be able to supply 
them plentifiilly with this first necessary of life. 
" Judah and the land of Israel traded with thee ; 
com of Minnith, honey of raisins, oil, and balm, 
gave they to thee for thy wares*." The com of 
Judea was the best known. It excelled even 
that of Egypt It was not therefore merely the 
proximity of the country which led the Egyptians 
to prefer this market. The other productions, 
also mentioned by the prophet, are among those 
which the Holy Land was famous for producing 
of a superior quality. The strong vine, which 
has been native in this country from time iunme- 
morial, afforded them an abundance of delicious 
grapes. The oil of Palestine, as we are informed 
by a modem traveller, even still excels that of 
Ptovence, notwithstanding the sunken state of 
culture under Turkish despotism. The balm 
was collected in the lands about lake Geneza- 
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reth ; and is of the same Bort as that stiU 
in high repute, under the name of balsam of 
Mecca*. 

The fact, that Palestine was the granary of the 
Phoenicians, explains, too, in the clearest man- 
ner, the good miderstanding and lasting peace 
that prevailed between these two nations. It is 
a striking featare in the Jewish history, that with 
all other nations around them, they hved in 
a state of almost continual warfare; and that 
under David and Solomon they even became 
conquerors, and subdued considerable countries ; 
and yet with their nearest neighbours, the Phoe- 
nicians, they never engaged in hostilities. But 
if a sense of their weakness prevented them from 
attacking these mighty cities, the natural policy 
of the Phoenicians no less, on the other hand, 
restrained them from any hostile attempt on a 
country from which they drew their subsistence : 
to which it may be added, that it seems to have 
been a maxim among them to avoid all wars 
and forcible extension of their dominions upon 
the continent of Asia. 

Syria proper, also, supplied its various produc- 
tions, according to the nature of the different 
parts of the country, — accordingly as it was 
adapted for agriculture, the cultivation of the 
vine, or merely to the nomad life and the* 
breeding of cattle. " Damascus traded with thee 
on account of thy great riches, and the multitude 
of thy wares ; and broUj^t thee wine from Cha- 

* Theofhrait. Hilt. Pbnl. ix. 6. 
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lybon, and wool from the wflderaess '." The wine 
oi Chalybon, probably the modem Ale[^o, was 
the best that Asia afforded, or at least was 
esteemed as such. It was the only sort which 
was served at the table of the Persian kings, 
whose custom it was, only to admit to their 
hoard the greatest delicacies that each province 
of their empire brought forth*. Tf it be consi- 
dered that the vine at this period was naturalized 
neither in Africa nor in the west of Europe, the 
conjecture will appear more probable, that wine 
in general was one of the most important com- 
modities of Phoenician sea trade, as it could only 
he transported on land by wagons, and not 
upon beasts of burden- 

The wool of the wilderness was one of the 
wares supplied by the pastoral tribes, who wan- 
dered with their flocks as well over the Syrian 
as over the Arabian deserts*. The fleece of 
these sheep is the finest known ; it is improved 
by the heat of the climate, the continiial exposure 
to the open air, and the care that these people 
bestow upon their flocks, which constitute their 
only business, all of which help to render it more 
precious '. The Arabian sheep, distinguished from 
the Eiux)pean by their immense tails, were 
known to Herodotus, who has left us a descrip- 
tion of them*. "Arabia likewise possesses two 

' EiEEiEL xxviL IB. 

* See the chapter on the InternKl Goveminent of (he Penitna. 
'EiEiiELx»»iL18. 21. 

> See HicHAELis, on the Wandering Shepherds, in hh rermiiehlrm 
Sfkrifieii, B. L 1. 6. 
■ Herod, iii. 113. 
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extraordinary breeds of sheep, neither of which 
is found elsewhere. One of these has long tails, 
not less than three cubits ; and were they suffered 
to drag them behind them, they would become 
sore by rubbing agtunst the ground. The shep- 
herds therefore make small carriages, and fasten 
them under the tails, to each animal one. The 
other land of sheep have broad tails, each full 
an ell in width." 

Herodotus only errs in taking a mere variety 
for a distinct species ; all the other circumstances 
he here mentions are known to modem natural- 
ists and travellers. A moment's reflection upon 
Tyrian manufacture of woven goods and their 
dyes, will enable the reader at once to perceive 
the great importance of this branch of commerce. 
It converted the very wilderness, so far as they 
were concerned, into an opulent country, which 
afforded them the finest and most precious 
raw materials for their most important manufac- 
tures. This circumstance, too, was a means of 
cementing and preserving a good understanding 
between them and these nomad tribes ; a matter 
of no inconsiderable consequence to the Phoe- 
nicians, as it was through them, that the rich 
produce of die southern regions came into their 
hands. 

The great point, however, to which the trade 
of the Phoenicians was directed in the east, was 
Babylon. That a very active commerce was 
carried on with this flourishing city, even before 
it forcibly obtained the dominion of Asia and 
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sut^ected Phcenicia itself, no one can doubt, who 
is acquaiDted with the situation and manners of 
the two nations ; and yet, however astonishing 
it may seem, we have less information respecting 
this very important branch of trade than upon 
almost every other. Still we have the positive 
testimony of Herodotus, that it was one of the 
most ancient. " At the beginning, they exported 
Egyptian and Assyrian wares (the latter com- 
prising the Babylonian) to the Mediterranean*". 
The prophet also mentions this commerce, but, 
hke Herodotus, only in a general manner, and 
without at all setting forth its nature and 
objects'. It probably happened, that it was fre- 
quently interrupted by the great revolutions of 
interior A^, in which Babylon itself often 
necessarily participated ; it must however soon 
have revived, when the trade of Babylon itself 
again began to flourish. 

In proportion, however, as the silence of his- 
tory upon this interesting subject is remarkable, 
the conjecture is strengthened, that the trading 
route between Babylon and Tyre lay through a 
long uninterrupted desert ; the natural con- 
sequence of which would be, that, even supposing 
it not purposely concealed, this commerce would 
have become but little known. But even in this 
desert itself are found vestiges which seem to 
denote its course and magnitude : the rains of 
Palmyra and Balbeck; probably hnks of the 
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commercial chain which connected Tjrre and 
Babylon*. 

The magnificent remains of these two cities 
have only been made known within the last cen- 
tury, by the pubhcation of two celebrated works, 
in which they are represented by engravings. 
Of Palmyra, indeed, it may in some measure be 
asserted, that it was not discovered till within 
this period*. The form of the buildings which 
are left, shew at the first glance that they have 
no claim to the antiquity of Thebes and Per- 
sepolis, hut beloi^ rather to the Greek-Mace- 
donian, and a considerable part of them even to 
the Roman period; it is not however less certain, 
that the foundation of both cities must be carried 
much ferther back than the origin of their exist- 
ing remains. 

The Jewish annals ascribe the building of both 
cities to Solomon. " He built Baalath and 
Tadmor in the desert*." Baalath, the temple of 
the sun, is the same vrith Balheck, the valley of 
the sun ; which name has been given it because 
the city was built in a valley. The first name is 
also expressed by the Greek appellation, Heiio- 

* The flrtt of tbne Uj in the fruilful nUe; hetwten LibaDiu aod Anti- 
libaiini, conKqaently not «ill>la PlKenicu proper. PalDiyni, dd ihe con- 
tnr7, wu litiuted id ihe midM of the Bttuii deiert, three iijt! journey 
&oai the EuphntM, upon one of thoae gems of Ihe desert, or oant, which 
I h*Te detcribHl with more detail in (tit Tolntnei upon Africa, 83|° N. 
Lit. Ill ■bundance of palnn gave it ill atrnt, though thii tree of the 
wildemen ii no longer to be found there. 

* Sec the two weli-known worki, RbIiu of Pahnyra, uid llw Rubu tf 
aaU«et, in the preface to which will be found collected the principal 
hiitorical data for the biatory of bodi citiM. 
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poUs. Tadmor^ or Thadamora, is one of the 
-common Syrian names of Palmyra. 

If it be believed, from the high antiquity of 
this city, that it was built just at the time when 
the land trade of the Phoenicians, and especially 
of the new island city of Tyre, was so rapidly 
spreading, it must be admitted that a share in 
this trade entered exactly into the views of So- 
lomon their builder, as is shewn from the navi- 
gation to Ophir. Their lying, too, exactly in the 
direction of Babylon ; and the great highway of 
eastern commerce running, certainly at a later 
period, through them, and thus became the cause 
of their magnitude and splendom*, render it at 
least highly probable, that they had fulfilled the 
same destination in earUer times. Even now, 
according to Seetzen, all the commercial roads 
from Dtmiascus to the Euphrates, run by Pal- 
myra, where they first divide'. This indeed is 
the path prescribed by nature hersel£ Taking 
this for granted, Balbeck may be considered as 
the point of departure; it being the general 
custom of the east for caravans to assemble at 
some distance from the chief city. In three 
days they reached Emesa, (Hems,) another cele- 
brated city of Syria, on the borders of the desert. 
The distance through this sea of sand then 
required from four to five days to bring the tra- 
veller in sight of Palmyra. From this oasis to 
the Euphrates again required a journey of from 
three to four days to bring the caravan to Thap- 

' Manallklu Ctmtpemdaa, 180S, S. jOS. 
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sacos, where it usually crossed over this stream. 
On the opposite side, the travellers had the 
choice of either following the course of the 
rirer, or of passing through the steppes of Meso- 
potaoiia'. 

Whether, however, this is now the usual route 
or not, the commercial intercourse between 
Tyre and Babylon will not be the less certain ; 
but this is not the case with regard to the more 
distant countries of Asia. I shall reserve the in- 
vestigation of this matter to the next book, on 
the trade of Babylon. I trust, I shall in that be 
able to make it appear that the Phoenicians, 
either directly or indirectly, prociu'ed the pro- 
ductions of the much more remote regions of 
the world. 

We have now only to consider the third, and 
least branch of Fhcenician land trade, which 
would have remained entirely unknown had it 
not been casually mentioned by the prophet. 
No Greek writer, that I am acquainted with, has 
left the least information respecting it. " Tubal 
and Meshech traded with thee, and gave thee 
slaves and vessels of brass for thy wares. To- 
garmah gave thee horses of common and noble 
breeds, and mules, for thy wares'." The geogra- 
phical difficulties to which these names give rise 
have been cleared away by Bochart and Mi- 
chaelis'. There can be no doubt, that Tubal 

■ Ttaii route u bUo marked upon Padi.t>b'b Jfnp t^ Syria, which 
dtacribes both the socieot and modem cannui roadi. 
• EzEiiBL xxvii. IS, 14. 
< BflcUABT, p. 200, 207. MicHAEl.. SpMUg. L 44, 67. 
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and Meshech denoted the r^ons lying between 
the Black and Caspian seas : the abode of the 
Tibarenians uid Mosches, and probably also 
the Cappodocians. With regard to Togarmah, 
conjecture runs very strong in favour of its being 
Armenia. The probability of the truth of these 
conjectures is much augmented by the fact, that 
the wares enumerated are exactly such as these 
r^ons produce. Cappadocia, together with the 
Caucasian districts, from the very earliest times, 
was the chief seat of the slave trade, and always 
continued so in the ancient world. The finest 
race of men have always been preferred ; and it 
is very generally known, that at the present 
time the harems of the Turkish and Persian no- 
bility are peopled with the most beautiAil of the 
Geoi^;ians and Circassians. The speculating 
spirit of the Phoenicians soon found a way to 
these coimtries, and knew very well how to t^e 
advantage of the prevailing taste in this mer^ 
chandise. Their commerce in this detestable 
branch of trade was very extensive. The pro- 
phets bitterly reproach them for dealing in boys 
and girls, even in those of their neighbours the 
Jews, and for selling them to the Greeks ; and 
predict that they should be pimished for this 
offence, and their own children sold to the 
Sabeans*. 



* The principHl suthoritlea «re the prophet Joel iii I — 8, wtA llw 
KTOtrk* of Miclwelui, and Geiihiub hi /hIojI xxiii., I. 708. See alao 
Ahoi L 9, where the aUve trade U enumented usong It 
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The mines of these regions, however, were 
probably a still greater attraction ; and one which 
their whole history shews they could not with- 
stand. The prophet mentions numerous ves- 
sels of copper : and perhaps the reader may 
call to mind the evidence of a later witness, 
Xenophon, who, in his expedition through 
the country of the Carduchians, was astonished 
at the great quantity of metal household uten- 
sils which these people possessed; and which 
therefore, for many previous centuries, had 
been an object of Phoenician commerce. These 
countries abound in copper as much now as they 
did in antiquity. It forms the principal article 
of their trade with Bagdad and Basra ; household 
utensils are commonly made of it, and scarcely 
any other profession is so common in those 
countries as that of coppersmiths. 

Armenia, finally, is also recognised by its wares. 
It is described as a land abounding in horses ; 
and in this respect, as well as in the distinction 
which the prophet makes between those of an 
inferior and a more esteemed breed, no country 
of Asia agrees so well as Armenia. In the nobler 
race we at once identiiy the Nyssean horses, 
the stately coursers of antiquity, no less cele- 
brated for their colour and the splendour of their 
hides' than for their beautiful symmetry ; they 
were alone deemed worthy to draw the cars of 
the Persian monarchs. 

To conclude, it is evident that this northern 
trade also was not carried on with money, but 
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by barter. It was not necessary here, however, 
to have recourse to caravans. The way lay 
through inhabited and civilized countries, which 
might in part be traversed upon the royal high- 
ways running from Upper Asia to Sardis and 
the Mediterranean, which in the following pages 
will be accurately described. 
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General eiew of the country and its inhabitants. 



kDII.DBt>. Gbhkbii zL 4, S. 

Few countries of antiquity have so just a claim 
to the attention of the historian as Babylonia. 
However the writers of the eastern and western 
empires may have exaggerated the wonders of 
the capital, the country itself is distinguished by 
striking peculiarities from all others in this quarter 
of the globe. In no other did the cultivation of 
the earth by the industry and exertions of its 
inhabitants make such rapid progress; and in 
no other was industry more richly rewarded'. 
Notwithstanding the numerous revolutions it 
underwent, and the devastations of the bar- 
barous conquerors who invaded it. Babylonia, 
unlike every other country of the earth, presented 
an astonishing succession of flourishing cities, 

' Hekod. i. 193. 
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which, like the Phoenix, seemed to arise &om 
the ashes and ruins of their own destruction. 
In the earliest records of the human race, the 
name of Babylon appears as the primeval seat 
of political society, and the cradle of civilization *. 
And this name endured great and renowned for 
a long succession of ages. At last, when Baby- 
lon declined — just at the time when, according 
to the projects of the Macedonian conqueror, it 
was destined to form the capital of all Asia, and 
the central point of his new monarchy — Selucia 
sprung up and flourished near it on the Tigris : 
ere this city fell, it was ecUpsed by Cte^hon, 
the capital of the Parthian empire : when both 
these were destroyed by the conquering Arabs, 
the royal cities of Bagdad and Ormus arose in 
their place ; and the last glimmer, as it were, of 
the ancient splendour of Babylon seems still to 
hover over the half ruined Bassora. 

Under these different points of view. Babylonia 
appears as one of the principal countries of Asia, 
and the most important on the globe. But its 
internal condition and physical peculiarities are 
so striking and remarkable, that we are compelled 
to take a survey of them before we turn our at- 
tention to its inhabitants. 

Babylonia, or Chaldea', was situated between 

• Gkhbbii x. 8—10. 

■ A dutinctioD, it muit be obterred, ii •ometimei made betweea Baby- 
loDH and Childu r the latter conipriung' the south, uiil the farmer the 
lumherD division. Uiiultjr, binreTer, snd certainlj more cgrrectlj, thej 
vere considered u lyDonymoui, the Cluldeani hsviiig taken poMcnon 
of the whole country. 
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the Eophrates and the Tigris, the former bound- 
ing it on the west, and the latter on the east. 
A description of these two rivers must precede 
our account of this country, because it is from 
their peculiar properties that it derives its own. 

Both these streams rise in Armenia, and, after 
pursuing their course from north to south, fall 
into the Persian gulf'*. But as the plain between 
these rivers has a considerable fall towards the 
east, the western river, the| Euphrates, has a 
much higher bed than the Tigris. Its level 
banks are generally filled to the brink with the 
mighty mass of waters which roll between them, 
so that the least increase causes an overflow. 
The Tigris, on the contrary, has a much deeper 
ckmnel, with bolder shores, over which it seldom 
or never passes, although its current is much 
more rapid than tiiat of the Euphrates. At a 
certain period of the year, however, from the 
snow melting in the mountains of Armenia, this 
Utter river, like the Nile, constimtly inundates 
the surrounding country. To set bounds to 
the frequent inundations of so large a stream 
in a completely level country, was certainly not an 
easy, though an indispensable undertddng. Like 
the people dwelling on the banks of the Egyptian 
river, the Babylonians had to wrest their country 
from the invasions of the flood. And the efforts 
this required seem to have developed their 
genius, and to have given an impulse to the pro- 
gress of civilization and the arts among them, for 

■ See AsmiAH. vii 7, for the following particuJara. 
K 2 
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which they were scarcely less celebrated than 
the Egyptians. 

In the warm and dry climate of Babylon, it 
was not sufficient merely to restrain the floods, 
there was likewise the proper irrigation of the 
soil to be cared for. 

It is in this twofold' point of view that we must 
consider the arrangements made by the inha- 
bitants to subjugate this river : a labour certainly 
lightened by the dikes, canals, lakes, and marshes, 
which nature itself had formed, though all these 
required the assistance and improvement of art 

The whole of Babylonia was intersected by a 
variety of large and small canals ; some running 
right across the country from one river to the 
other, and answering the double purpose of a 
communication between them, and the irrigatifm 
of the soil ; while others were formed solely for 
the latter object. These canals began above 
Babylonia proper, in Mesopotamia ; (our of the 
largest, running Irom the Tigris to the Euphrar- 
tes, being found north of the Median wall, about 
two miles and a half apart, and sufficiently 
broad and deep to be navigable for ships of 
burden. One of them was made use of by Ar- 
taxerxes as a line of defence when his brother 
Cyrus marched against him. 

There seems but httle doubt, that these ca- 
nals were designed, like the Median wall, to 
prevent the inroads of the nomad hordes. Sup- 
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posing that the Medes had effected a passage 
over this wall, and penetrated into Babylonia 
proper, they would still have found themselves 
arrested by two great canals, extending from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates, and from which a mul- 
titude of smaller ones branched off, for the pur- 
pose of irrigation. These latter, which seem how- 
erer not to have reached to the Euphrates, were 
nerertheless so deep and broad, that Xenophon, 
at the head of the ten thousand, could only pass 
Uiem by means of bridges ; and even then had 
just cause to fear, lest he should be surrounded. 
StiD nearer Babylon was ntuated the grand, or 
royal canal, running from the Euphrates to the 
T^ris, and of sufficient breadth and depth to be 
navigable for merchant vessels*. It is impossible 
to determine the number of these canals; for, ac- 
coiding to the testimony of Herodotus, the whole 
land was intersected by them, from their being 
everywhere indispenstU>le for the watering of the 
sofl. He relates as a curious fact, that the Eu- 
phrates, which had formerly flowed to the sea in 
almost a direct line, had been rendered so ser- 
pentine in its windings by the number of canals 
dug above Babylon, that in its passage to the 
city it passed three times the Assyrian village 
of Ar^ricca, and certdnly on three different 
days'. 

It is evident from this passage of Herodotus, 
that Ardericca lay above Babylon ; and that the 
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great aim of this laborious tmdertaking was to 
defend the country from the incm^ions of the 
Medes, and to facilitate the navigation of the 
vessels in their descent from the higher comitries. 
Hence it seems highly probable that these alter- 
ations were made in the districts where the bed 
of the Euphrates is full of rocks and sandbanks'; 
and that they formed an immense series of 
sluices and floodgates, making the river navi- 
gable, but at the same time so lengthenii^ it, 
both by the time occupied in going through the 
numerous locks, and by the numerous windings 
of the canal, as to make it a three days* voyage 
to pass the village of Ardericca. But all that 
seems extraordinary in passing by the same 
place three times vanishes, if it be considered 
that the canal was cut in this zigzag manner, to 
diminish the &11 occasioned by the steepness of 
the land. Thus the two outer iH'anches of the 
canal, in passing to and fro, touched the two ex- 
treme points of the village; while the centre also 
passed by it, which fully explains the length of 
the voyage ; while the time it occupied may be ac- 
counted for, by the delay occasioned in passing 
the great number of locks. This, to be sure, is 
no mtxe than a ctmjecture, but it seems a more 
probable one, than that which makes the length 
of the canal alone require a navigation of three 
days' duration". 

■ BtriCHtNa's.,<)jii, 389. 

* See a treftiae bjr Bbkisbr, DeKtipHo Jiia Hmioti, on emuj irtiich 
guaed tbe prize in the univenit; of GoUiiigeii in 17S3. The nuna of 
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Besides canals, the Babylonians had recourse 
to dams, for the r^ulating of the power of the 
current Some of these were so ancient, that 
their first erection is ascribed to Semiramis, to 
whom it has been customary to attribute most 
of the great works of Asia, whose authors are 
miknown'. But according to Herodotus, queen 
Nitocris raised <m both sides of the river new 
enJmnfcments of an extraordinary height and 
thickness, for which purpose the earth was made 
use of that had been dug up in the formation 
of an artificial lake ; while in the interior of 
the city were built quays or banks of stone, such 
as are found in most of the capitals of Europe, 
situated upon large rivers or the sea shore. 

Thoa^ the construction of these dams and ca- 
nals seems to have required almost incredible I^ 
hour, yet what is told us of the lakes of Babylon 
is still more extraordinary, and, on account of 
the discrepancies in the information, stdll more 
difScult to explain. It would be nothing uncom- 
mon for the overflowings of such mighty rivers 
as the Euphrates and Tigris to have formed 
lakes in various districts ; and, unless we take 
for granted there were a great number of sucb 
lakes in Babylon, a conjecture which a cursory 

Ardericca hu led to the coqjetUire, Aat it ii tbe preunt AUteieuC 
titan Bigdad, where yet ii fbund a lai^ rain of brii^ in the Babylon 
nian >^1e of building, which Kerr Porter hai miautel; deaeribed. Po>- 
Tia'i TVoMif, ii. S77. Akkerkuf buwever Uea on theTigrii, not the Eu- 
ldirate% aa Ardericca did) adifflcultf which would not be got OTer, tiioi^ 
it ibDiild be gnnted, thM a triple canal bete nn from the Euphntei tn 
IhaTigria. 
> Hekdd. L 1S4. 
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examination of the ancient writers tends to con- 
finn, it will be impossible to reconcile tbeir va- 
rious statements. The enterprising spirit of the 
inhabitants, however, combined with their in- 
dustry and skill, soon discovered the means of 
rendering these lakes useftil, as they did also, in 
part, the canals, by turning into them the overplus 
waters of the Euphrates ; and to effect this, they 
had only to perfect the work began by nature, 
by the making of deep excavations, and the for- 
mation of sluices. The first of these lakes, which is 
described by Herodotus, and attributed to Nito- 
cris,wasat a considerable distance from the capital 
in the northern part of Babylonia. It was at least 
fifty miles in circumference, and lay at a small 
distance from the riVer. The earth dog out of 
this lake served for the embankments of the 
river, but the lake itself was faced by a stone 
and mortar enclosure. An undertaking such as 
this would ^pear colossal, even though it were 
but an extension of the work of nature, and con- 
fined to the enlarging the lake, already formed by 
the overflowings of the river, and giving it a 
solid boundary ; and this appears from Herodo- 
tus to be precisely what took place. They dug 
down, he says, till they came to stagnant water. 
Into this lake, which usually resembled a morass, 
they could introduce the waters of the Eu- 
phrates by means of a canal; and it was by 
doing this that Cyrus conquered Babylon, when 
he forced his way into the city by the bed of 
this river. 
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This lake must not be confounded with the 
I^es or swamps formed by the Euphrates near 
ancient Babylon. The western quarter of the 
capital was entirely surrounded by these, which 
formed a natural barrier, and serving instead 
of wall and ramparts rendered Babylon on 
this rade inaccessible '. Alexander, who, in order 
to nnlHfy a disastrous prophesy, was desirous of 
making his entry into his future capital on this 
side, was obliged to renoimce his wish. In spite of 
aQ his exertions, and to take the common way*. 
The necessity to which the Babylonians were 
drivrai of building large quays in the interior of 
the city, is a proof that these lakes had been 
formed by the natural operation of the river, be- 
fore its current had been restrained. It was 
probably these that led Alexander to conceive 
the design of forming a harbour near Babylon, 
which should be worthy the capital of his empire^ 
and aq>able of containing a thousand large 
ships*. 

There was another third great work of the 
same kind, wholly different from the lakes above 
mentioned, about forty-five miles below Babylon, 
and f^ut one hundred and thirty from the 
mouth of the Euphrates. In this district the lands 
on the west of the river were low and marshy, 

' Aaai». lii. 17. An eicelleat map of imcieiit Babylonia will be Ibund 
ia RuaKL'i Ongraphg to Htredttiu, in which, with lome dight varia- 
tiooi, are noted the canila, lakra, etc, of the couutiy. 

* AccOTding to Kaaa PoaTEa, who hitiuelf mm tbem, ( TrattU, ii. \i. 
U^) tbrae muMroM Itk«i and twaiop* itiU eain. He al» con&rma the 
rcmarii, that they rend«ired accCM to the city on this aide impoMible. 

* AaKiAH. Tii. 19. 
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covered with water, end stretching so &r into the 
deserts of Aiabia, that they were said to conuna- 
nicate with the sea*. These marshes were con- 
siderably lower than the bed of the river, and 
seem to have been destined by nature as a reser- 
voir for its drainings. The water of the main 
stream was conducted into this morass, by means 
of a large canal of the breadth of a considerable 
river. It was called Pallacopas. Lest, however, 
the river should lose itself altogether in this mo- 
rass, recourse was had to dams and sluices. One 
of the Babylonian satraps had effected this work 
at the cost of immense labour; ten thousand 
men having been employed upon it three months. 
It was nevertheless but of short duration, owing 
to the insurmountable difficulties which the na^ 
ture of the soil presented; for as the lands 
about here afforded nothing but a &t, muddy 
soil, the embankments soon yielded to the action 
of the waters, and were washed away. In con- 
sequence of this, Alexander stopped up the an- 
cient opening, and built at about five miles dis- 
tance, in a strong soil, a new canal reaching to 
the Pallacopas. These works were the more in- 
teresting to him, because his design was to render 
these lakes navigable, and to penetrate with his 
ships into Arabia ; that country being tiie only 
one of which it may be said he required the con- 
quest, in order to complete the interior commur 
nication of his empire, without which it could 
not be perfectly consohdated, nor acquire the 

' For what foltowa, lee AikllH. Til. 21. 
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consistence which this great prince wished to 
give it, by the promotioD of commerce and navi- 
gation, and the various arts of peace. 

By these contrivances to subdue the Euphra- 
tes, that object was not only effected, but an- 
other consequence ensued, perhaps neither fore- 
seen nor desired: the Euphrates was drained 
of the greatest pcntion of its waters before it 
reached the sea*. Instead of increasing in its 
descent, it diminished; several of its channels 
lost themselves in the sand; and its proper mouth 
became so shallow that it seems never to have 
been navigable. It is nevertheless proved, that 
it alwajrs retained its own mouth in the time oi 
the Persians, and did not lose itself altogether in 
the Tigris, as it now does, sixty miles above the 
sea'. The great mass of its waters, however, 
threw itself into that river, which, increasing in 
prt^rtion as the Euphrates diminished, could 
no longer find room for its waters within its ac- 
customed channel, but, as it approached the sea, 
flowed over its banks and formed large l^es, 
equal to tiiose formed by the Euphrates in the 
higher r^ons. 

The country enclosed by these two rivers was 
one vast uninterrupted level, indebted to them 
for its fertility. This level was everywhere in- 
tersected by canals, which gradually decreased in 

* Akiiav. liiL IS. 

' Thii junction now uke* place at Coma. TIm mpenot imfttao^ 
gf Ihe Tigiu ia bere erident j for Che tide in the Enplinila run* ap above 
twenty milea hejoad Coma, while it ia atopped by the Tigrii, whote cur- 
rent it cannot OTerpower. Traxiactiau of Iht Bembag SocUty, i. I3& 
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rize till they became mere ditches. On their 
banks were innumerable machines for raising the 
water and spreading it over the soil'. The heat 
and almost constant dryness of the climate, 
rendered this continual irrigation necessary ; but 
the labour of man was here, as in Egypt, re- 
warded by such a luxuriant crop, that historians, 
fearful of being suspected of exa^eration, have 
been afraid to state the fiill truth. " Of all the 
countries that I am acquainted with," says He- 
rodotus', "Babylonia is by &r the most fruitful 
in com. The soil is so particularly ad^>ted for 
it, that it never produces less than two hundred 
fold, and in seasons remarkably fevourable, it 
sometimes amounts to three hundred. The ear 
of the wheat, as well as the barley, is four digits 
broad. But the immense height to which the cen- 
chrus and sesamum stalks ' grow, although I have 
vritnessed it myself, I dare not mention, lest 
those who have not visited this country should 
disbelieve my report." This fertihty with regard 
to com, however, was counterbalanced by a 
dearth of wood. The fig tree, olive, and vine, 
were not found there at all' ; and their place was 
but poorly supplied by an abundance of date or 

■ HniiiiD. L IBS. 

* Hbrod. L 193. 

< Cenchnu ia Paitieitm ItiHaetuu; c£ Thsopb. riii. S. iffnmrm ia 
genntll; convdered to be dia Saatuim OritntaU, L. but i> niMl likely 
tha Atoam hUaimi cL Plin. snii. 10. "S«auauin >b InduTeiiit, ex 
Met oleum &ciaiit." Dioic. iL 1 84, de»eribe« the oil minufiKitured from 
it bjr the Bgypttana; et Alpih dt Plaallt .Xgj/ptka, c S3, ind Fokikai.. 
(n Fbra ArMta, p. IIS. 

' Hekoi>. I. c Compne with whuhe uyi, XkhdHi. Auab, li. 
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palm trees« with which Babylonia was completely 
covered. These even still grow in large quantities 
on the banks of the Euphrates, but neither in 
the plains nor on the Tigris.. The fruit of the 
palm was not only used as food, but converted 
into wine and honey^. The process observed in 
the culture of this fruit is described by Herodr 
otus ; they bind the fruit of the male tree on the 
female, by which means the insect that is pro- 
duced in Uie former, entering the fruit, brings it to 
maturity *. Of all other lofty trees, Babylonia was 
entirely destitute. Thus even, when its agricul- 
ture had attained its highest perfection, the 
country never entirely lost its primitive character 
of a land of steppes. The c}rprus, though some, 
was but a poor substitute for all other kinds of 
wood *, the want of which must have been severely 
feh, and had a vast influence upon the naviga- 
tion and architecture of the Babylonians. 

Like the generality of steppe regions. Baby- 
lonia was as destitute of stone as of wood. The 
free stone made use of by the inhabitants in 
their buildings must therefore have been brought 
down the Euphrates, from the northern coim- 
tries, whose quarries supplied them with nullT 



boDcy mist be considered u nothing more than palm lugu made of Ac 
ftoh np of the palm, and itill in common uae among the AnbiaoB. 
nmuactitnuf tkt LUtrary Stielttf of Botibag, 1819, toL i. p. 138. 

* HBa.oi>. L c He and AatsTOiLE both call this insect ^ ; see HItt. 
Jiitm. V. 82. It belongs to the (^idfu Pmu Flint xv. I0i veiy indefl- 
niidjr can* it CsJm. 

* Xkhoth. L c 
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stones*. Nature, however, made up for the want 
of these important building materia in a t&^ 
markable manner. The vicinity of Babylon fiir- 
nished an inexhaustible supply of superior clay, 
whichj dried in the sxm or burnt in kihis, became 
so firm and durable, that the renuuns of ancient 
walls which have been thrown down for centuries, 
have withstood the effect of the atmosphere to 
the present day% and still retain the inscriptions 
with which they were impressed — a species of 
that arrow-headed character, which has lately so 
much excited the attention of the learned. Na- 
ture also even provided for the mortar. Eight 
days' journey above Babylon was the small river 
Is, and near to it a place of the same name, 
where was found a plentiful supply of naphtha, or 
bitumen, which well supplied the place of lime. 
No doubt seems to prevtul respecting this being 
the modem Hit, where the pits or wells whence 
this material was obtained, still smoke and boil 
np, as though a river would break forth*; and 
where, according to Herbelot, a tradition still 
exists, that it was of this bitumen that Babylon 
was formerly built*. It was used instead of 
cement ; and layers of rushes or reeds were like- 

* Neu ■ place called Conole, bajrond the Hediui walL Xihopbon. 
Op. P.2B6. 

' HiKOD. i. 17*. cC NlEBUHK'l Foyagt, a. 368. 

* Titb'i TroBtlt to Onmat, in Hmrrifi Cflleetkm rf Veyage*, p. 107. 

* Ueibelot, BiUiatk. Oriemt. t. v. Hit. It mutt not howerer be tup- 
posed that theie weFe the only aourcei whence naphtha might be prtKured. 
It ii round niher plentiful near die 'Hgna; lo much k, that it u wi 
UDUKment of the nulon upon that river to set firt to (he biiuMMn wbick 
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wise placed between every thirtieth row of bricks 
as a binding material. This process, described 
by Herodotus, is verified by the ruinS' of Baby- 
lon, and according to the statements of a modem 
traveller, the layers of rushes and pahn leaves 
are still so fresh, that one would suppose, from 
their appearance, that scarcely a year had elapsed 
since they were first placed together'. 

Such was the character of this remarkable 
country. If nature on one side had done much 
towards assisting the labours of the inhabitants, 
she had on the other, thrown incredible obstai- 
cles in their way. The perception of the first 
ni^ed them to overcome the l^ter. It was pre^ 
cisely this stru^le which developed the power 
of human genius among them, in a manner in 
which it has taken place nowhere else. Yet all 
this, perhaps, would have been in vain, without 
the still greater advantage derived from the 
fiivourable position of the country. In conse- 
quence of this, Babylon became the principal state 
of Western Asia ; nature herself seeming to have 
£>Tmed it for the great seat of the international 
commerce of Asia*. Situated between the Indus 
and the Mediterranean, it was the natural staple 
of such precious wares of the east as were es- 
teemed in the west. Its proximity to the Persiui 
gulf, the great highway of trade, which nature 
s to have prepared for the admission of the 



' Hbsoii. uidNlEBUEK. U. cc Tnca of thew are vuib1« 01 
fajrlonUn brick in (he muieum of Oattingen. 
* 3«« Vol. L PtniiBU, p. 37. 
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seafoiing nations of the Indian seas into the 
midst of Asia, must be reckoned as another ad- 
vantage, especially when taken in connexion 
with its vicinity to the two great rivers, the 
continuation, as it were, of this great highway, 
and opening a communication with the nations 
dwelling on the Euxine and the Caspian. Thus 
&voured by nature, this country necessarily be- 
came the central point, where the merchants of 
nearly all the nations of the civilized world as- 
sembled ; and such we are informed by history 
it remained, so long as the international com- 
merce of Asia flourished. Neither the devastating 
sword of conquering nations, nor the heavy yoke 
of Asiatic despotism, could tarnish, though for a 
time they might dim its splendour. It was only 
when the Europeans found a new path to India 
across the ocean, and converted the great com- 
merce of the world from a land trade to a sea 
trade, that the royal city on the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates began to decline. Then, 
deprived of its commerce, it fell a victim to the 
twofold oppression of anarchy and despotism, 
and sunk to its original state — a stinking morass, 
and a barren steppe. 

The investigation of the commerce of Babylon 
will form the subject of the following chapter ; 
but previously to entering upon it, let us take a 
glance at the people who took up their abode on 
this spot ; who, in short, were the Babylonians ? 

In order to answer this question, we must, in the 
first place, distinguish the ancient inhabitants, who 
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dwelt here before the invasion of the Chaldeans, 
from the latter race, who, about the yeai 630 
before Christ, became the dominant people of 
Babylon. 

We know enough of the ancient Babylonians 
to conclude, that they belonged to the Semetic 
family of nations ; then* language, which is very 
incorrectly called Chaldean, (as the rude Chal- 
deans only changed their barbarouB speech for 
that of the cultivated Babylonians,) being an 
Aramean dialect, differing but slightly from the 
proper Syriac. Whether the inhabitants of 
Babylon came from Indii^ or were tribes from 
the peninsula of Arabia, as their language ren- 
ders probable, is of the less consequence to the 
historian, as in a country which became a prin- 
cipal seat of commerce, a very mixed race of 
people must necessarily have arisen. It is, on 
the other hand, of importance to know, that the 
Babylonians had, in the most remote antiquity, 
ad^wiced not only to fixed habitations, but also 
to a certain degree of civilization. 

The most fuicient tradition that refers to 
Babylon, represents them as a nation possessing 
lixed abodes and political institutions \ Every 
one is familiar with the accounts which the 
Mosaic records give us of the jJrii empire founded 
by Nimrod, and of the celebrated building of 
which Jehovah prevented the. completion. There 
is perhaps nowhere else to be found a narrative 
so venerable for its antiquity, or so important in 
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the history of civilization ; in which we have at 
once preserved the first traces of primeval inter- 
national commerce, the first political associations, 
and the first erection of secure and permanent 
dwellings ! 

For a long time after this early appearance, 
Babylon vanishes, as it were, from the scene of 
history. The Jewish annalists had no opportunity 
to mention her, as the Babylonians had no con- 
nexion with them ; and with regard to what the 
later Greek writers, Herodotus and Ctesias, tell 
us, their statements are so mixed up with fabulous 
reports, which they picked up in the country 
itself, that they are incapable of being reduced 
to any chronolo^cal arrangement. The his- 
torical mythology of the Babylonians seems to 
rest almost exclusively upon the names of Semi- 
ramis, Ninus, and Belus, which, however em- 
bellished and interwoven with aitnmomical ideas, 
still render it in the highest degree probable, that 
great conquerors had arisen in this part of Ada 
long before the origin of the Babylonian-Chaldean 
empire, and had founded two empires, of which 
nothing more has been preserved than the re- 
membrance, in the general name of Assyrian 
monarchy, 

I will leave to others the collection and ar- 
rangement of these fragments of the primitive 
history of Babylon*, and confine myself to that 

* See Gattkeei.'b WtUgackKkte, p. ISl, etc. It is evident ihiiil • 
puuge in the Armenian lenioa of EusEBiui'a Ckroiicle, quoted and 
illuitrated by Geieoiiu, the learned commeatator upon laaiah, (hat Baby- 
knia, e*«o in the time of Heiekiah, 72S— 70(k B. C. wa« dependent upon 
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epoch in whitifa this city played so great and 
mighty a part in the drama of the world. 

This brilliant epoch begins in the latter part 
of the seventh century bdbre our era, about 630 
years before Christ, or nearly seventy years 
before the rise of the Persian nionarchy. 

A revolution then took place in Asia, ^milar 
to that which Cyrus afterwards effected. A 
nmnad people, under the name of Chaldean*. 
descending from the mountains of Taurus and 
Caucasus, overwhelmed southern Asia, and 
made themselves masters of the Syrian and 
Babylonian plains. Babylonia, which they cap- 
tured, became the chief seat of their empire, and 

tbe Aa^iuu empre, notwiUuttDding that HerodBch-balidan ii men- 
tkmrd, (ba»b uoix. 1,} m at that time king of Babylon. Itappcanthat 
the monarch hen ipoken of had only Tebellcd, and iiok imping the 
■nittaace of Heiekiab. Hewajilshi aix montha aftet this by Elibua, 
another nnirper, who waa taken prttoner by Sonherib the Anyrian ruler. 
' The qnridon what the Chaldeana really were, and whedi«r they «Tet 
property existed aa a nation, it one of the moel difficult that hiitory pre- 
■enli. Prom eaaiem analogy, it leenu most probable thai the D'^'Tttm 
at the Hdnewv, whkli il tranalated Chaldeana, waa ■ general name 
among the Scmetio nations for the Horlhtm barbariaiu, aa Turani was 
among the inhabitants of Iran. At all events, it is certain, that (lie con- 
^neiing Chaldeana fbrced their way from the north, since iheii aeparata 
hordes bad already wandered in tlie ateppea of Mesopotamia fur a hundred 
years, and had in part settled there. The reader, however, ii particularly 
referred to GEaEmna on Isaiah icxiii. 13, where the tragmeoU of the ear- 
lier hialory of this people will be fonnd collecled. This learned coninien- 
talor seeks the original seat of the Chaldeuis in the mountains of Cur- 
dislBD, now inhibited by the Curdi, probably their successor; and 
coqjeclure* that they were brought from their native regions by the 
Assyrians aa mercenaries, aRei which the; settled in the plains till they 
started Ibrth aa conqueron. Every one acquainted with Asiatic history 
win at once ace, that there ia aotfaing in the opinion that their name traa 
■ general appellation, but what may very well i^ree ivith this notion. 
The hypoiheaia of Hichaelia, that would make them Scythiana, refntea 
itaelt tpiriltg. Oti^. Mibr. ih. ii. 77, etc. 

l2 
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their king, Nebuchadnezzar, by subduii^ Asia to 
the shores of the Mediterranean, earned his title 
to be ranked among the most famous of Adatic 
conquerors. The great victory which he gained 
at Cercesium, on the banks of the Euphrates, 
over Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, established 
his power. He destroyed Jerusalem, besieged 
Tyre and the other cities of Phoenicia, and 
probably overran Egypt itself. Thus was 
founded the Babylonian-Chaldean empire, which, 
about half a century later, was in its turn over- 
thrown by Cyrus. 

This was not then the period of the founda- 
tion and growth of Bahylon, but it was that of 
its grandeur and power. It may seem ex- 
traordinary that Herodotus does not mention 
Nebuchadnezzar ; but if he omits the name, he 
agrees in chronology with the statements of 
the Hebrew writers ; for his queen Nitocris*, to 
whom he ascribes the great works in and about 
Babylon, must have been contemporary with Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and was probably his wife'. 

By admitting these data, already sufficiently 
proved by the critical researches of early writers, 
we begin to see a little more clearly through the 
obscurity which still envelops the foundation and 
a^^andisement of Babylon ; and the statements 

• Herod, i. 183. 

' HlBOsoTi'i, i. I8S, ealla the king IMrfatiaa, iguDat whom Cjnrui 
waged war, her son. It b eitraonlinary how the nsmc of Nebuchad- 
Dezzar could remain uitlinowii to thU hiMorian, when, according- lo Jott- 
PHUB, Op. p. 8S0, it waa well known to M^;aithenea and other Greek 
wrilen. I ihiU hereafier find an opportunity oF sBjing a few worda upon 
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of Herodotus, which were long consideTed un-> 
worthy of credit, become intelligible. The same 
woodera which he relates of Babylon are related 
by other writers, who, like him, speak as eye^ 
witnesses of other great cities of Asia. We 
ought not to doubt of what appears extraordi- 
nary, becaiue it does not, judging from our own 
experience, seem probable ; for this does not en- 
able us to decide what may be possible under 
another climate and other circiimstances. Do 
not the pyramids of Egypt, the great wall of 
China, and the rock-temples of Elephantis stand 
as it were in mockery of that criticism which 
would arrogate to itself the privilege of fixing 
boundaries to the capabilities of the united 
strength of congregated nations ! 

It is one of the peculiarities of the great des- 
potic empires which Asia has always contained, 
that they can with amazing &cility concentrate 
their power upon one single point ; and thus, in 
consequence of the immense assemblage of TSr- 
rious tribes from distant countries, and the al- 
most incredible population which the ease of 
procuring subsistence accumulates in certain 
fruitful regions, many vast undertakings are 
practicable there, which could not be executed in 
Europe. 

It must also be home in mind, that the great 
cities of Asia were constituted in a maimer 
wholly different to those of Europe. They ge- 
nerally grew out of the settlements of nomad 
conquerors, who fixed their abode in a subju- 
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gated caimtiy, and changed their old mode of 
Ufe for one more settled and peaceful. 

The encampment of a chieftain, near the walls 
of some already esiattng capital, was speedily 
converted into a new city, which eclipsed the 
splendour of the old one. The vaDquished 
pe(^Ie were employed in its erection ; the plan 
of the camp, which it followed in every particu- 
lar, ensured ita symmetry, and enables us to ac- 
count for its square form, and the straight lines 
m which its streets extended, and intersected 
each other at right angles. 

Such was the general origin of these vast ca- 
pital cities, and the process of their foundation. 
Where a plentifiil supply of building materials 
could be found at a convenient distance ; a clay 
that the sun could dry, or the fire bum into 
bricks ; and sources of bitumen that rendered 
mortar unnecessary ; our surprise must be les- 
sened at the erection of edifices and monuments 
such as Europe cannot equal. 

These favourite residences of victorious mo- 
narchs, where luxury and delight took up thdr 
abode, insensibly became the central points of 
the commerce of their states. Long trains of 
caravans were directed towards them, and the 
produce of the provinces here became accumu- 
lated. That this was the case with Babylon will 
be shewn in the following chapter. 

The extent of these cities forms but Kttle guide 
to the European in estimating their population. 
The compact close streets of Europe form a 
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Striking contrast to the scattered mannons of the 
east, surrounded with their extensive courts and 
gardens, occupying more than an even portion 
of the whole area. An equal space therefore 
was far from containing fui equal number of men, 
as in the cities of Europe. How well these re- 
marks t^ply to Babylon mil be seen from the 
express testimony of the ancients. " The build- 
ings of this city," says QuintusCurtius*, " do not 
reach to the walls, but are at Uie distance of an 
acre (Jugerum) from them. Neither is the whole 
city covered with houses, but only ninety fur- 
longs (stadia); nor do the houses stand in rows 
by each other, but the intervals which separate 
them are sown and cultivated, that they may 
fiimish subsistence in case of siege'." 

Such was the origin and state of the mighty 
Babylon, whose majesty and splendour was so 
celebrated in antiquity. Much of its glory was 
due to the Chaldeans, whose monarchs, having 
achieved by their swords the sovereignty of Asia, 
made it their habitation. " Is not thb great 
Babylon that I have built !" was the proud ex- 
clamation of its king Nebuchadnezzar"! — Still 
more expressive is the testimony of the prophet: 
*' Behold the land of the Chaldeans ; that nation 
which a little time since was not. The Assyrian 

■ CuailDl T- 12. Without doubt from the accounts of one who ac- 
companied Alexander. Should not therefore Herodotua'a account of the 
bi^ bouua and itraighc icreeta be limited to one part of Che city ! 

* Per nuaagBita tladla habUalar. He estiaialn the whole extent at 
three hiuidred lod aixty-cight •tadja. 

■ Dah. ir. 37. 
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subdued it, and gare it to the inhabitants of the 
desert ! they transformed the wandering hordes 
of nations into settled abodes ; and built up tiie 
palaces of the land*." 

Ancient Babylon, from the character and ar- 
rangement of its buildings, was prevented from 
leaving monuments to posterity worthy of com- 
parison with those of Persepolis ; but its heaps, 
or rather mountains of rubbish still interest the 
attention of Uie philosopher and historian. The 
most ancient of ancient ruins, the very traditions 
of whose origin reach back to the earliest dawn 
of history I A living witness, as it were, of the 
truth of the first records of our sacred books. 
However changed during the lapse of thousands 
of years, that first building began by the nations 
has not altt^ether vanished from the earth t 

It was again, in this case, reserved for the 
pres^it age to throw a clearer li^t upon this 
great object, by exploring the site of ancient 
Babylon, the only means by which it could be 



Notwithstanding the labours of so many early 
travellers, and among others of Niebuhr, who 
first led the way, various obstacles prevented any 
one of them frimi making an accurate examina*- 
tion of the monuments of Babylon ; and the 
most important, or at least the lai^est, were pre- 
cisely those which still remained enveloped in 
almost total obscurity. Recent English travel- 
lers, among whom Sir Ker Porter holds the first 

> IsjtiAH xxiu. 13. Micluc1ii'»i 
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rank, raised at length the veQ which had so long 
covered these venerable remains of the primeval 
world*. 

According to Herodotus, the only ancient 
writer who, as an eyewitness, has left a descrip- 
tion of ancient Babylon*, the city fonned a per- 

* Rich, lb« BritUb resideat at Bigdad, in 1811 repeatedl; virited Bi- 
llion, •anmpBiiied bj hii friend Belino, a German. The fnrita of their 
t«MucIiei wen a Snt and aecond Memeir m ikt Sntiu if Babflaw, Ldnd. 
IS18. Seven yean later, Porter, likewise accompanied by Belino, viailcd 
Mod explored the lite of the ancient cir}i; and hia exact and detailed, and 
▼07 inlerMting deacripdoni are given in hit TrartU m Qtorgla, Ptrria, 
Bah)limia, etc, ToL ii p. 293 — 390, wi^ new* and plana. I would, onca 
Ibr all, remark, tliat ihej are to be regarded aa the authority for the fbl- 
lowmg Matemenu where nn other ia quoted. The accompanying plan, by 
Ac Mn>t>DCB of my iriend, pnrfeoor Otfr. Muller, baa been reduced friKn 
platea 73, T«, of Porter. There ia alao an Essay on ancient Babylon, by 
csptajn Frederick, in the Trmtactioia tf Ikt Liltraiy SorUly rf Bomiag, 
Iidod. ttiS i ihaae who haye aeen Porter may diipenie with (hia. 

* H»OD. L 17s — 181. The particulara mentioned by DiOD. i. p. 121, 
etc., evidently borrowed from Cteaiaa, who undoubtedly vistled Babylon, 
coDtaiil ainaeniaa erenti not to be found in Heiodatui ; such. Tor ex- 
■nple, aa thcae relating to the hanging gardena, the double royal palace, 
etc Cteaiaa, however, not only recounta whit he saw himielf, but alao 
what be beard. Such, too, ia in aome meaanrc the caae with Herodotua, 
1A0 certainly saw the txterior of the templa of Belua, which waa atill in 
good pieieifBlion, tboogfa he could not oblaia a right of the interior, 
wfaich had been previooaly pillaged by Xerzea. He mnal likewise have 
•een tb* nyil palace of Babykui, nnce the kioga <rf Penia were aocna- 
tomcd to pass a part of the winter in that capital; but Darius had al- 
ready, at its capture, thrown down the walla, or at leaat a part of Ihem, 
(BsaoD. iH. ISO,) and the particnbr* of &evt prodigioua height and 
tluckoeaa reit upon a relation made to Herodotua, which he repeals as 
be beard it, and which the reader tnuat modify according to his beliet 
We must not however Judge of them from wfaat we see around ua. Tbc 
Cbineae wall which now eiista, could not have been built in Europe ; tbig^ 
and the Median wall, built also of brick, which once bounded Babylonia cm 
the north, aod extended from tbc T^ria to the Euphrates, though per* 
bapa not so high, were certainly longer iban those of Babylon. At all 
eyenta it ia suffiuently clear from the history of the riege of Babylon, by 
Danus, that the waUaof ibis city were <tf an extraoidiiMry height and t»- 
lidily. 
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feet square> of which each side was one litmdTed 

and twenty stadia (twelve geographical miles) 
long. It was built on both banks of the Euphra- 
tes, which divided it into two<parts connected by 
a stone bridge, with wooden planks laid over for 
the pathway, which might be removed at plea- 
sure. The banks of the river were lined with 
bricks. In the midst of one quarter of the city 
stood the royal palace ; in the other, the temple 
of Bel, in a quadrangular enclosure two stadia 
in circumference. In the midst of the same rises 
a tower composed of eight stories ; the lower- 
most being one stadia in length and breadth; 
around which runs up a flight of steps with rest- 
ing places. Upon the uppermost tower stands 
the sanctuary, in which is placed a table and 
couch of solid gold, but no statue. The city was 
surrounded by a deep and wide moat full of 
water, and faced with bricks; behind which was 
an embankment, or wall, two hundred royal cu- 
bits high, built of the earth, dug out of the moat, 
burnt into bricks, with doors at the top. A 
second wall, of almost equal str^igth, formed a 
further defence between the other and the city : 
the royal palace also was fortified. The streets 
were built in straight lines running in two di- 
rections, and cutting each other at right angles ; 
those towards the river had gates of brass. The 
houses were built three and four stories high ; 
and Babylon was the most richly adorned city 
that the historian had ever seen. 
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Setting aside for the present the two questioDs 
relative to the position of the principal monu- 
menta, and the extent of ancient Babylon, let us 
take a survey of the ruins as they at present 
exist, according to the latest information. This 
will be much fiicilitated by the plan annexed to 
this volume. I hope, after this preparation, i 
shall be able to investigate the above two, other- 
wise difficult, questions, with less labour both to 
myself and reader. 

Rich and Porter both sou^t the ruins of Ba- 
i^lon on the banks of the Euphrates, near the 
little modem town of Hilla, 32' 31' N. lat. 
Starting from Bagdad, about fifty miles further 
north on the Tigris, the first place Porter Mrived 
at was Akkerkuf on the Tigris, where the Me- 
dian wall formerly reached this river; thence 
taking a south-west direction, he crossed the 
plain to the Euphrates. The direct journey 
thence to Babylon is forty-four miles, the inter- 
veoing space being a completely level, but now 
uncultivated plain ; though the numerous ca- 
nals, now dry, by which it is everywhere inter- 
sected, as well as the firagments of bricks and 
tiles with which it is everywhere strewed, are 
proofe of its former different state. Here and 
there an isolated caravanserai points out the usu^ 
resting place, and offers the traveller its scanty 
accommodation. At the last of these, near the 
village of Mahowill, ten miles from Hilla, be- 
gin, properly speaking, the ruins of Babylon ; 
the rest of the way being everywhere covered 
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with iinburnt bricks, evidently the remains of a 
great, wide^read city. 

The great ruins which first strike the eye of 
the traveller in coming from Bagdad by the way 
of Mahowill, lie on the east side of the river 
northward of Hilla. Then: first appearuice is 
that of natural hills, but a closer examination 
soon clefu'ly shews, that they are composed of 
bricks, and are evidently the remams of laj^ 
buildings. Three of these immense mounds are 
found in succession from north to sout^, on the 
eastern side of the Euphrates. 

In the lai^^uage of the Arabians, one now 
bears the name of MukaUibe ', (the overturned,) 
the second, elKaar, (the palace,) and the third, 
the Amram hill, (the grave of a saint of Uiat 
name.) 

The first mound a Mukallibe, is the most 
northern, and the largest of the three'. U is 
formed of bricks dried in the sun. The whole 
forming an oblong square, the top of which pre- 
sents an uneven sur&ce, having the appearance 
of a platform, upon which some great buildings 
had formerly been erected. The interior is full 
of ravines and holes, now the resort of wild beasts, 
which renders the entrance dangerous. In an 
opened apartment Mr. Rich found a wooden sar- 
cophagus, containing a skeleton, covered with 

* PronouDced by the Arabians Migalihe. 

' In pmeot heigbt, which, acconling' to Porter, ii the aome it almjn 
ira% ii ItO feet ; the Docthern, which ii the longeit aide, ii S42 ; and the 
couth and east lidei S30 feel. The Four points are pL 
(be oppomte pointa of the compMa. 
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nitre, whose great antiquity admitted of no 
doobt. This huilding has been erroneously taken 
for the ancient temple of Belus, its structure 
being quite opposed to the pyramidical form in 
which this was built It was probably the fortress 
which defended this quarter of the town, in which 
the royal palace was situated. Nothing more can 
be said of it with any degree of certainty. 

At two thousand two hundred and fifty feet 
south of this hill, is the second hill, b, named by 
the Arabs El Kasr, or the palace. When visited 
by Rich, it was nearly a square of seven hundred 
jaxAs in length and breadth. But even in the 
seven years which intervened between his visit 
and that of Porter, the everlasting di^ng and 
carrying away of the bricks had been sufficient 
to change its shape. What then must have been 
its size twenty centuries before I Every vestige 
discoverable in it declares it to have been com- 
posed of buildings far superior to all the rest 
which have left traces in the eastern quarter of 
the city. The bricks are of the finest description, 
hardened not in the sun but in the fire, perfectiy 
moulded and ornamented with inscriptions. And 
notwithstanding they have been taken away 
from this place, as from a great storehouse for 
centuries, they appear still to be abundant 
But these continued robberies have disfigured 
the appearance of the hill. Deep pits and 
ravines have been dug out, and in some places 
they have bored into the solid mass, forming 
winding caverns and subterranean passages. 
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Besides these bricks, fragments of alabaster ves- 
sels, fine earthem ware, marble, and great quan- 
tities of polished tiles, the glazing and colouring 
of which are surprisingly fresh, are still found. 
The walls are eight feet in thickness, in some 
places ornamented with niches, and in others 
strengthened by pilasters. The face of every brick 
on which the inscription is stamped was usi' 
versally turned downwards. The upper ade of 
each row was covered with a layer of cement ; 
and on this, carefully prepared, the &ce of the 
succeeding row was bedded. The firmness of 
these masses is so great, that in spite of the 
bricks being the hardest of any that Porter had 
met with, he found they would not bear de- 
taching. It was only after considerable labour, 
that he succeeded in chipping off a few pieces, 
although the layers of cement are not more than 
the twentieth part of an inch in thickness. Along 
the western and northern face of this great 
mound, are detached portions of a wall, which 
probably composed the piers or buttresses of the 
terraces, attached to the celebrated hanging gar- 
dens described by Diodorus, and which, accord- 
ing to Curtius, had the s^pearance of a forest 
In the ruins which now remain, lines of long 
passages and squfire chambers may be easily 
traced, which commanded a view of the city. 
Amongst these ruins stands a solitary tree, of a 
q>ecies altogether strange to this country. It 
bears every mark of high antiquity, its originally 
enormous trunk being worn away, and shattered 
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by time, whOe its ^reading and evei^;reen 
branches are particularly beautiful, and adorned 
with long tress-like tendrils ; probably the last 
descendant of those hanging gardens, which were 
numbered among the wonders of the world. 

About two thousand foiu: hundred feet from 
Kasr, is Amram hill, c. This great mass 
spreads over a vaster expanse every way than 
that of Kasr, and is now of a triangular form. 
Its longest side, on the south-west, is no less 
than foiu- thousand two hundred feet ; the short- 
est, on the north, is two thousand five hundred. • 
The whole of this stupendous heap is broken like 
that of the Kasr, into deep cavemed ravines, and 
long winding furrows, from the number of bricks 
that have been taken away ; so that it now has 
the i^peurance of an ordinary he^ of irre- 
gular form. It is a shapeless assemblage of 
brides, mortar, and cement, where the foot of 
the traveller plunges at every step into dust and 
rubbish. Its former state or dedgnation it is 
now impossible to determine. 

Several lofty corresponding ridges or mounds 
of ramparts surround the space occupied by these 
difierent hei^s ; and notwithstanding their ruin- 
ous state, it is easy to discover their ancient de- 
signation ; which, without doubt, was the defence 
of this large space, imd all the establishments 
it contained. The outermost line of defence 
begins on the north-west of Mukallibe, at the 
point d, surrounds this fort, and stretches in a 
atndght line to point «, in a south-east direction. 
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Here there is an opening,/, where, without doubt, 
once stood a stately entrance; it then returns in a 
south-west direction, g, beyond the hill of Amram, 
which it encloses towards the river ; so that it 
fonns with this a great triangle, of which the 
curved line h — i (the river,) forms the base, and 
tiie two lines e and g the two sides. Within 
this triangle run two wall lines of defence, of 
which one forms an angle to the other ; the 
first near k; and, two hundred paces behind this, 
parallel to it, a second, near /, which however 
in the midst has a large opening. 

Behind these triple lines rise the three great 
mounds ^>ove described, together with some 
smaller ones. But all that part of the river 
which forms the base of the triangle is defended 
by a wall enclosure, composed of bricks dried in 
the sun, and rising in some places sixty feet above 
the bed of the river ; in this most likely were 
fixed the splendid gates of brass that defended 
the city towards the river. In Porter's plan, the 
length of the base of the great triangle, formed 
by the Euphrates, is three English miles and 
three quarters ; the length of the northern shank, 
two miles and three quarters; and that of the 
southern, two miles and a half, reckoning fixtm 
the opening near/, to the river. 

All that has thus far been described lies on 
the eastern bank of the river. Let us now take 
a view of the western, which Porter had an op- 
portunity of minutely exploring. The earlier 
opinion, which even Rennel adopted, and which 
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owing to the very defective information that had 
then been ohtained, placed the temple of Bel, 
and the royal palace on the eastern side of the 
river, is now completely leiuted '; and the local 
of this immense city obtains, by more recent in- 
vestigations, an extent corresponding to what we 
are told of it by the ancients; though it cannot 
be supposed that modem research, often directed 
to the mere tracing of mins, rather than to ruins 
themselves, should produce measurements fuid 
definitions as exact as if the whole ancient city, 
not only with its walls, its palaces, and temples, 
but likewise its houses and their offices remained 
in its full extent, imchanged. 

The western bank of the Euphrates certainly 
contains no such mounds of ruins as those lying 
opposite on the eastern; for scarcely any eye 
could discover the laigest of them, (the ruins of 
Nimrod's fort, of which we shall presently speak,) 
at a greater distance than twelve miles. But 
notwithstanding this, the researches of Porter 
lead to some highly interesting results. I shall 
here quote that traveller's own words': " We 
left the town of Hillah on the western bank of 
the Euphrates, by the gate nearest the river, 
which gave our march a northerly direction. 
In this route, having crossed four dry canals, 
and found for two miles beyond them the groimd 

■ However T>)uable, therefore, may Ix ihe chart of the country of Bb- 
bjrloDU bjr this great geographer, the ground plan of Ihe nity contained 
in the iameiheetcao be of no practical uie. Rich, in hi* lecond Metnoir, 
has examined and confuted Senncl'i opinion. 

* Travels, ii. S79. 
VOL. II. M 
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perfectly level, we approached the village of 
Anana. It is situated on the western bank of 
the Euphrates, almost immediately opposite the 
ruins of the Amran and Kasr hills, and is dia- 
tant nearly three miles from Hillah. About fifty 
yards to the north-west of the village of Anana 
rises a rather considerable ridge of mounded 
earth, fourteen feet high, running due north for 
three hundred yards, then forming a ri^t angle 
due east, takes that direction till it meets the 
river. All around was very low and marshy, 
and the mounds in question were nearly all I 
could see for a good way up along this bank of 
the stream. On the face of the ridge, terminating 
at the water side, the courses of the sun-dried 
brick are distinctly visible ; but the level of the 
land is now so equal with that of the river, that 
any more abundant traces of a corresponding 
embankment to that on the opposite shore must 
be confessed to be no longer discernible ; yet the 
discovery of one link is sufficient for concluding 
that others have formerly been there to complete 
the chain. But why this western dyke has been so 
much more nearly totally demolished than its east- 
em neighboior, we cannot conjecture : the feet only 
iscertain; and the consequence probably has been, 
that the want of any protection from the super- 
flux of the river has rendered its'besom of destruc- 
tion' more completely sweeping over this level 
tract. Some trifling mounded hillocks howeverare 
percivable a little to the south of the village. 
" Having traversed the plain north-west for 
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some time, in se^ch of further mounds in that 
direction, I turned, disappointed, and bent my way 
aouth-west, keeping the Birs Nimrod in my eye. 
After riding onward about a mile, I found the little 
vegetation whidi cheered the waste gradually 
disappear, and the ground become perfectly sterile. 
An OTer this surface evident marks are visiUe of its 
having been formerly covered with buildings; 
these indications increased ai. every step, tiU, after 
such growing proofe for more than a mile, we came 
tqa numerous and very conspicuous assemblage of 
mounds; the most considerable of which was 
about thirty-five feet in height ; and from its ele- 
vated summit I observed that the face of the coun- 
try, both to the north and the south, for upwards 
of a mileeitherway,bore the same hillocky appear- 
ance ; besides being thickly scattered with those 
fragments of past habitations, which, in all Baby- 
lotiian ruins, have so particularly marked their 
character. Here, doubtless, is the trace of a build- 
ing of considerable consequence, o. The extent 
of its mounds and ruins-tracked ground seemed 
more than two miles ; and having traversed that 
extent to the south-west, I found the hilly 
vestiges did not cease for a mile beyond. Here, 
I think it is possible, I may have found the site 
of the old or lesser palace. 

" On quitting this first extensive heap of mounds, 
which, for perspicuity at least, I shall designate 
by the name of lesser palace, and keeping on in 
the same direction (south west) we crossed a 
space of high grass and rank weeds for nearly a 
m2 
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mile; we then found Uie pkun arid again, and 
undulated with a multitude of motmds, but of 
inferior elevation to those last described ; these 
two were attended by the usual exterior frag- 
ments of ruins, spreading in a circular form 
rather more than half a mile in breadth. Having 
duly explored this second specimen of consider- 
able remains, we came out upon a great deal of 
cultivated ground, over which we took ouf 
course for more than a mile, when we arrived at 
the banks of a canal, the bed of which we 
crossed, and half a mile more brought us to an 
extensive wood of date trees, in the bosom of 
which stands the village of Thamasia. We did 
not halt there, but passed on over two miles of 
cultivation and high grass, at which extremity 
a vast tract opened before us, covered with every 
minor vestige of former buildings ; and which 
appearances continued the whole way to the 
eastern vei^e of the boundary aroimd the Birs 
Nimrod, a distance of nearly a mile and three 
quarters." 

Thus then we come to the most distant but 
largest monument which yet remains of ancient 
Babylonia. The Arab name of the Birs Nimrod 
is I think translated as exactly as possible by 
that of Nimrod's tower. Although Niebuhr saw 
it at a distance, and mentioned it in his travels, 
neither he nor his predecessors had the satisfac- 
tion of exploring it '. This pleasure was reserved 

■ Niebuhr mendou (Atiw iL V 290) with regret hii hiTiDg been pre- 
Tented by appteheiuiaD of the wild tribe* in tbe de*en (tori cloself ei- 
ntaining ii. 
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for Rich, an English resident at Bagdad, who 
was followed a short time aAier hy Sir Ker 
Porter, to whom we are indebted for the most 
exact researches and details, as well as the best 
drawings on the subject. This hiige mass of 
building lies about six miles south-west of 
Hillah. It has the appearance of an oblong hill, 
the base of which, according to Porter, is two 
thousand and eighty-two feet in circumference. 
Rich reckons it at two thousand two hundred 
and eighty-six*. It may easily be conceived 
tiiat it is scarcely possible to fix in a positive 
manner the circumference of such a ruin. Its 
present height, reckoning to the bottom of the 
tower, standing on its summit, is two hundred 
feet ; the tower itself is thirty-five. Looking at 
it fi:x>m the west, the entire mass rises at once 
from the plain in one stupendous, though ir- 
regular, pyramidal hill. It is composed of fine 
bricks, kiln-baked. From the western side two 
of its stories may be distinctly seen ; the first is 
about sixty feet high, cloven in the middle by 
deep ravines. The tower-like looking ruin on 
the summit is a solid mass twenty-eight feet 
wide, of the most beautiful masonry ; to all ap- 
pearance it formed an angle of some square 
building, the ruins of which are yet to be seen 
on the eastern side. The cement which connects 
the bricks is so hard, that it was impossible to 
chip off the smallest piece ; and for this reason 
none of the inscriptions can be copied, as they 

* RiCB'i Mtmair, p. 36. 
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are always on the lower sur&ce of the bricks. 
It is rent from the top nearly half way to the 
bottom; and at its foot lay several iinshapen 
masses of fine brick work, still bearing traces of 
a violent fire, which has given them a vitrified 
appearance, whence it has been conjectured that 
it has been struck by lightning. The appear- 
ance of the hill on the eastern side evidently 
shews that this enormous mass has been reduced 
more than half. Only three stories out of the eight 
which it formerly contained, can now be discerned. 
The earth about the bottom of the hill is now 
clear, but is again surrounded by walls, which 
form an oblong square, inclosing numerous heaps 
of rubbish, probably once Uie dwellings of the in- 
ferior deities, or of the priests and ofiScers 
of the temple. The appearance of the tower of 
Nimrod is sublime even in its ruins. Clouds 
play around its summit ; its recesses are inha- 
bited by lions, three being quietly basking on its 
heights when Porter approached it^, and, scarcely 
intimidated by the cries of the Arabs, gradually 
and slowly descended into the plain. Thus the 
words of the prophet have been fulfilled : " wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there ; owls shall 
fill their houses, ostriches shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there. Jackals shall howl 
in their palaces, and wild hounds in theu: plea- 
sant places*." 

Previously to giving my opinion upon these 
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monuments separately* it wi)) be necessary to deter- 
mine from history, the epochs of the rise> the ag- 
grandisement, and embellishment of ancient Ba- 
bylon. Its foxmdation must be carried back to 
the time of Nimrod, the first chieftfun in those 
r^ons ; when a tower, that is a sanctuary, a tem- 
ple, and a city were built here by the nations*. 
-Whether this temple was consecrated to some 
idol, Bel, or any other, we are not informed ; 
but supposing this to have been the case, it ac- 
counts for the wrath of Jehovah, who descended 
to interrupt the progress of the building. Near 
this temple was built a city. The age, not 
merely of the tower, but of the oldest city of the 
earth, of which any vestiges yet exist, cannot be 
computed to a year ; but, according to general 
chronology, it dates from somewhere about the 
second century after the Hood. 

The second epoch is that of Semiramis. Dio- 
dorus relates in detail all that is attributed to this 
queen. She made Babylon the seat of her govern- 
ment She built the outer waUs; erected two royal 
castles or palaces upon the two banks of the Eu- 
phrates, of which that upon the western side, within 
a triple enclosure, was by far the most magnifi- 
cent. She not only built a bridge over the 
river, but erected quays on each bank, and dug 
a subterraneous tunnel under it, which connected 
the two royal residences. Lastly, to her is at- 
tributed the foundation of the temple of Belus*. 
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It is of little consequence whether we con- 
sider Semiramis as belonging to mythology or 
history. The great works attributed to her must 
in either case be carried back to a period previous 
to the Chaldean conquest ; whether she founded 
them herself, or whether she merely obtained the 
credit for doing what had been accomplished by a 
series of the most ancient sovereigns of Babylon. 
According to Herodotus, who calls her husband 
Ninus, her reign must be placed about 1200 
years before Christ '. 

The third epoch, perfectly historical, that of the 
aggrandisement and embellishment of Babylon, 
falls in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, after the 
Chaldean conquest, from 604 to 561 before 
Christ. This is placed beyond a doubt, by the 
contemporary accounts of the Hebrew writers. 
Besides this, Josephus has left us in' the frrig- 
ments which he has preserved of the books of 
Berosus, positive accounts of the works began 
and executed by Nebuchadnezzar*. " He built 
a threefold wall or entrenchment round about 
the inner city, and another in like manner about 



weatem aide ww for the most iplendid ; snd at the nme lime deacribei 
not only it> dimeniiont, but liLenue its otiuudcdi*, compood of gieil 
pictorial rrpreunlntioTU o( hunting scenes, etc. The traditian of a wa^ 
under tlie river, which CleBias, (cam whom Diodorus evidently eofHed, 
certainly did not lee, probftbly arote from BubteiraneBn cavema near the 
pilacee, which were indiipenwble in (hii clinute. What wonderful iloriei 
have not been told of anbterranean paa«age* and vaulti in our cloiilers 
aodcaallesT 

' Reckoning the Assyrian empire, according 10 hia Bccount, i. 95, to 
have continued £20 years. 

' JosBPtiUE, JrcH. X, S19, etc. 
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that which was the outer, all of burnt brick. 
And when he had walled the city about, and 
adorned its gates gloriously, he built another 
palace by the side of his father's, but so that 
they joined. To describe their vast height and 
great splendour would be superfluous. In this 
royal seat he also erected terraces of stone, 
which resembled mountains, and planted it with 
various kinds of trees, which was called a sus- 
pended paradise; because his wife, who had been 
bred up in Media, was desirous of having things 
[ike her own country." 

These were the epochs of the advancement 
and embellishments of Babylon, up to the con- 
quest of Cynu, by which it became a Persian 
city. How grievously the Babylonians felt this 
yoke is proved by their general revolt at the 
commencement of the reign of Darius, who, 
after the capture of Babylon, by the stratagem of 
Zopirus, demolished the greater part, if not the 
whole, of its outward walls. 

Altiiougfa it was the vrinter residence of the 
kings of Persia, it had already much dechned 
when ccmquered by Alexander. Xerxes had 
despoiled the temple of Bel of its most precious 
ornaments and utensils ; the temple itself began 
to wear the appearance of decline ; and the ca- 
nals of the environs were stagnant and poison- 
ous. Had not death defeated the grand projects 
of Alexander, the venerable Babylon would have 
become the capital of his empire ; the central 
point of the land and sea commerce of the world. 
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She would probably have become the flourislmig 
and mighty queen of nations, and the destinies 
of the human race might have been altogether 
changed. But inscrutable Providence, who dis- 
poses of all according to his will, recalled, in the 
midst of his career, the only man capable of giving 
peace to the world, as it then existed, ^id of se- 
curing it a durable form. His death decided the 
fate of Babylon. The new cities of Selucia, Ctesi- 
phon, and others, arose in its neighbourhood; 
and as the materials were almost entirely fetched 
irom its inexhaustible magazines', they were 
built, as it were, at her expence. Thus was that 
ancient city laid waste and transformed into a 
wild, where the hunter might await his prey, 
where the beast might flee before his pursuer, 
and where he still takes up his habitation. 

The foregoing elucidations, I conceive, justify 
me in making the following conclusions. 

I<trit. The accounts given by the ancients, 
and especially by Herodotus, respecting the ex- 
tent and situation of ancient Babylon, seem to 
be confirmed by the investigations of the modems 
quite as much as could be expected, considering 
the nature of its ruins. Herodotus stales its 
length and breadth to have been one hundred 
and twenty stadia, or twelve geogr^hical nules. 
From the most southern mound of ruins, to 
the northernmost one, that is to say, from the 
Birs Nimrod to Mukallibe, is upwards of eight 
miles in a straight line. Vestiges of ancient 

• Plih. H. N. vi. 80. 
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buildings, however, which are still found for up- 
wards of three miles heyond Mohavil, prove very 
plainly, that the city extended towards the north 
beyond Mukallibe. Whether also it extended 
towards the south, beyond the Birs Nimrod, has 
not yet been determined ; but if I succeed, as I 
hope soon to do, in shewing that the Birs Nim- 
rod is the ancient temple of Bel, this conjecture 
will be confirmed ; since this temple was not si- 
tuated at the end of the city, but in its interior. 
Thus the length of ancient Babylon, from north 
to south, may be estimated at twelve miles ; as 
r^^ards its width from west to east, we have no 
such positive data, because, at the extremities of 
the ruins in this direction, there are no great 
monuments. Nevertheless, from the most western 
heap of ruins, to the eastern point, where the 
tuning of the great triuigle of which I have 
above spoken, (from/ to o,) may be reckoned at 
five or six miles ; and that the city extended be- 
yond both these points will, in the sequel, be 
made very clearly to appear. 

Secondly. It is not only proved from the most 
recent investigations, that ancient Babylon was 
situated on the banks of the Euphrates, and that 
the course of this river has imdergone no im- 
portant change'; but it also becomes highly pro- 
bable, that the western part of this city, whose 



' Onl; ihat in the noigbbourhood of the hanging girdeu, the river oil 
the eulem side bu gained upon the land, to that the ani'ieat enihaDlt> 
ment ii now at acme diatance from Ibe dioie, aa ia pmnted out in llw 
plut. 
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existeDce has been doubted, was the lai^est. The 
distance from Nimrod's tower to the most north- 
ern hill, m, beyond the village of Anana, is very 
nearly six geographical miles ; and that the width 
of this part of the city could not have been less, 
is sufficiently evident from the statements of 
Porter g^ven above. 

Thirdly. This traveller I believe to be cor- 
rect in considering this western quarter of the 
city as the most ancient. It is said by him to 
be that which included not only the primeval 
city and tower of Nimrod, but likewise, at least 
the greatest portion, of the mighty works attri- 
buted to Semiramis. This explains why, with 
the exception of the tower of Nimrod, which 
thousands of years have not been able to de- 
stroy, so few great ruins are to be found in this 
western quarter ; for not only time, but the neg- 
lect occasioned by the aggrandisement of the 
eastern quarter, must have hastened its decay. 

Fourthly. The tower of Nimrod is the an- 
cient temple of Bel, which, therefore, was in the 
western quarter of the city, and not in the east- 
em, as was formerly generally believed. This 
must be at once admitted, if it can be established, 
that the western quarter of the city was the most 
ancient; a fact which will recave additional 
support from what we shall have to say upon 
the eastern. It has been very clearly proved by 
Porter, that neither the situation nor form of a 
single eastern ruin, (nor Mokallibe, as Rennel 
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believed,) will agree with the ancient temple of 
Bel. 

The Birs Nimrod, however, corresponds with 
it, first in form, for of the eight stories, which it 
had originally, three can still be made out ; it 
correqjonds with it secondly in dimensions, for 
its length and brefidth agree with what is stated 
by Herodotus, so far as they can be determined 
firom a mountain-heap of ruins. It corresponds, fi- 
nally, with the statement of the same historic, 
that this pyramid-formed sanctuary stood within 
a square enclosure; for the remains of such an 
one are still very clearly to be traced. It is im- 
posable to carry the comparison farther than 
this respecting a building now reduced to a heap 
of rubbish. Even when seen by Herodotus it 
had been destroyed by Xerxes, and, at least in 
part, lay in ruins. So immense, however, were 
they, that Alexander, who entertained the idea 
of restoring it, was obliged to abandon even the 
clearing away of the rubbish, upon which he em- 
ployed his army, after having in vain tried the 
Babylonians upon it*. Besides, it is nowhere 
stated, that the temple of Bel was erected in the 
eastern quarter of the city ; but only that it 
stood in the midst of one quarter. Whether this 
is to be taken in a strict sense, or whether it 
means no more than that it was situated within 
the city, it will be impossible to determine, un- 
less some other traveller be able to inform us, 
whetiier to the south of Nimrod's tower, as well 
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as on the other sides, traces of the anicent cHy 
are still to be found for any considerable dis- 
tance. 

f^thly. If Nimrod's tower be the ancient temple 
of Bel, then it must be admitted that it belongs to 
the oldest ruins of Babylon; or rather that it is 
the oldest There seems nothing to oppose this 
&ct ; while all seems to speak in &Tour of its 
being the remains of that primeval building 
erected by the assembly of nations, whose t<^ 
should reach to heaven, but whose completion 
was prevented by Jehovah. It may be assumed 
that its site was westward of the stream, be- 
cause it was built by the descendants of Noah, 
when they were journeying from west to east. 
" As they now towiu*ds the east journeyed," it is 
said, " they fotind a plain in the land of Sinear, 
and dwelt therein*." It was built of the same 
material as that of which the ruin consists. 
*' And spake they to one another : Let us make 
and bum bricks. And take bricks as stone and 
clay for lime'." There is no reason why so 
mighty a building should have been entirely 
swept from the earth, in so dry and favourable a 
climate, where so many smaller have been pre- 
served. Its preservation seems in some measure 
accounted for, from its having been, aher the 
adoption of the worship of the stars, the temple 
of the national deity ; (whether, as I believe, the 
sun, or, as some others think, the planet Ju- 

' Gkn. xL Z [The Engliib traiulation bu itjnm the eiuL TW.J 
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piter*;) and likewise the astrological sanctuary. 
It is almost needless to add, that this supposition 
in no way mihtates against the gradual additions, 
aggrandiseinent, and embellishments, which it 
afterwards received, and which were again, in the 
course of centuries, reduced to ruins. Neither 
can anjrthing be argued against its high anti- 
quity, from bricks with inscriptions having been 
foond amongst its ruins. The only question 
here is respecting the original foundation — the 
fiist and mightiest that the hand of man erected ; 
and what higher confinnation can there be of 
the most ancient record we possess, than the 
existence of the most ancient monument, men- 
tiooed by its inspired author ? 

Siicthly. Modem investigations confirm also 
the particulars respecting the two royal palaces 
in Babylon. These ancient residences of the 
kii^ before the Chaldean dynasty, were among 
the great works of Semiramis, and were still 
existing in the time of Alexander. Here he was 
taken ill, and causing himself to be transported 
across the river, died in the Chaldean palace, on 
the eastern side, of which we shall presently 
have occasion to speak. It is true, there are no 
such remains of the western palace, as we have 
of the eastern ; but the vestiges of a lai^e edi- 
fice, near o, which led Pori;er to conjecture', 
that the western edifice must have been here si- 
tuated, ^re sufiBcient to confirm the testimony of 

* Omehiui in fuuak, ii. p. 39S. 
' POVTBB iL ^ 308. 
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Diodorus and others respecting the two royal 
palaces on the opposite sides of the river. It is 
to this author we are indebted for the descrip- 
tion borrowed from Ctesias, of the western pa- 
lace. It is represented as having a triple en- 
closure ; the first, sixty stadia ; the second, forty 
stadia; and the innermost, the palace itself, 
twenty stadia. The walls were adorned with 
large pictorial representations of the hunting of 
wild beasts, similar to those which are still fotmd 
of a later period, that of the Sassanides, upon 
the walls of the rock grottoes at Kermanshah. 
Though these buildings have been swq>t away 
by time, yet the conjecture of Porter, who, in 
the great and extensive elevations, would see the 
remains of these enclosures, seem in the highest 
degree probable. 

Seventhly. The eastern quarter of the city 
was the later, but probably the most magnifi- 
cent It was the city of the Chaldeans, where 
Nabopolasser and his son Nebuchadnezzar 
reigned, and erected their royal dwelhngs. Here, 
on the eastern bank of the river, was situated 
the new eastern palace. " When Nebuchad- 
nezzar," says Josephus', quoting from Berosus, 
" after the death of his father, had taken upon 
himselfthe administration of the governmentofthe 
empire of his father, and directed that when the 
captives came they should be distributed as colo- 
nies, in the most convenient places of Babylonia, 
Then adorned he the temple of Bel, and the rest of 

' See nbove, p. I6S, I re[ieal the jMnnge here at length. 
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the temples in a magnificent manner, with the 
spoUs he had taken in war. He also embel- 
lished the ancient city, and so guided the stream, 
that it might not again be turned by such that 
came against the city to besiege it He sur- 
rounded it about with a triple enclosure without, 
and with a triple one within, which were built of 
burnt brick. And after he had fortified the city, 
and splendidly adorned the gates, he built a new 
palace near that of his fiither, of the magnitude 
and splendour of which it would be superfluous 
to ^leak. He added to it elev^^d stone terraces, 
which had the appearance of mountfdns; and 
then planted them with various kinds of trees ; 
and prepared the celebrated suspended Paradise ; 
to please his consort, who, having been brought 
up in Media, was desirous of having scenery here 
like that of her native country." 

This account agrees in general with what is 
said by the prophets of the improvements and 
beautifying of Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar ; al- 
though the latter enter into no particular detail. 
But the statements of Josephus are in a striking 
manner confirmed, (with the exception of what 
r^ards the outward wall, of which nothing 
remains,) by the existing ruins, if a proper idea, 
corresponding with the circumstances, be first 
fonned of the extent of this palace. It is not a 
mere palace that is to be understood, but a di- 
vision of the eastern city; comprising not only 
the palace itself, as well as the suspended gar- 
dens, and many other great buildings, but also a 
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triple line of fortification for its defence. And 
traces of all these may even now be pointed out 
with all the precision that could be expected. 
This new palace, as I call it, to distinguish it 
from the more ancient one in the western quarter, 
comprized the whole above-mentioned triangle, 
of which the Euphrates, h — i, forms the somewhat 
irregular base, and the lines, d e, and g h, the 
sides. These lines also were the outermost 
of the three interior entrenchments. One of 
these sides ended in the north, near the fort, 
now cdled MukaUibe, which, whether merely 
a citadel, or destined for some other use, defended 
the palace on its northern side. The opening 
between the two sides,/, formed the grand en- 
trance, or principal gateway, to the palace. The 
line k marks the second entrenchment ; the line 
/, the third ; between which, other openings oc- 
cur. It was only through these three entrench- 
ments that visitors could approach the interior 
part of the residence, in which was situated the 
royal palace, (el Kasr,) b, and near to it, along 
the river, the hanging gardens. 

So far us we can gather from the words of 
Josephus, the palace was built by Nabopolasser, 
the father of Nebuchadnezzar; for he says, 
near to the palace of his fetber, built he a new 
one, which is understood to be the vast con- 
struction called the hanging gardens, p. This I 
believe to be the correct interpretation ; for Jo- 
sephus expressly says, Nebuchadnezzar's palace 
touched that of his father's. If we had not how- 
ever this authority, either the northern fortress, or 
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even the great southern mound Amram, near c, 
might be taken for it ; for as they are merely great 
heaps of rubbish, nothing can be determined 
respecting their former designation. That the 
banging gardens were founded by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and not by Semiramis, is confirmed by Dio- 
dorus, where he says, that a Syrian (Assyrian) 
king b\iilt them to please his consort. If this 
consort be regarded as Herodotus'a Nitocris, 
and according to his chronology, and his c^ling 
her the mother of the last king Labynedus, such 
would appear to be the case, then becomes 
cleared up how Nitocris came to be mentioned 
as having embellished Babylon by the great 
works she caused to be executed. 

At all events, however, these hanging gardtns, 
or paradises, must not be considered as merely 
gardens. They formed together a vast construc- 
tion of terraces, of which Diodorus has left us 
the dimensions aiid description^. They rested 
u^n immense buttresses ; were supplied with 
water from the neighbouring river, by hydraulic 
machines; EUid contained, as is expressly stated 
by this histori^i'', royal habitations, as well as 
gardens. That the Persian expression paradimt 
comprises all these, may be seen in the in- 
quiry upon the Persian court. With much pror 
priety, therefore, might these spacious works be 

* I do not believe thai ibae puticuUn, *o nccuralely given, coutd have 
b>en taken team Ciedaa. Perhipa they were boiTOwed trom Megai- 
tbenea, who, ■ccoTding to Joiephiu, 1. c, had described the works of 
N rimchadiiemaT. 

* Kmiras PairAuiki, DiOD. i. p. 12S. 

N 2 
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called a new residence ; a summer resideace, in 
our phraseology, (though rather a winter one, as 
that is the only season in which man can here live 
in the open air,) which stood contiguous to the 
palace el Kasr, built hy the father. That this 
building could be no other than the proper 
palace, is evident from its situation in the centre 
of the inhabited quarter, as well as from the 
nature of its materials, which entirely consist of 
kiln-burnt bricks, and also from the numerous 
fragments of costly vessels and marble which 
are found here. 

Should, however, after all this, any doubt 
remfun respecting the correctness of my views, 
it win, I should hope, vanish, upon comparing 
them with the account Arrian has left us re- 
specting the latter days of Alexander'. Accord- 
ing to this, Alexander fell sick after the banquet 
with Medius on the west side of the river ; for 
from his residence there he caused himself to be 
removed in a palanquin to the river, and then in 
a boat over the river to the paradise, or hangii^ 
gardens. Here he bathed and rested in his 
chamber*, and gave orders to his officers. The 
next day he caused himself to be removed to the 
house near the pond, where he offered the pre- 
scribed sacrifices'. This pond, therefore, was a 

1 Abriah. TiL 2(. From the Boy«] Jounul i^nfyHa fhaAuad. 

■ 'EjifiSn' U Kttraicoiuet^rta trX kXCttii At M rtc wvrafiiv, vol rA*!** 
tnSirra tunrXtwnu rifcm t«v rtTMfim «tf rtr wtpitucaf K4mi olfct Aait- 
rifurw, iraitaifirtai, itaiXUrra tl> r)r* Ko^ulfia*. 

* T9 tt AmpaJf nmucoimrtitrai <Ii T^r oUUr t^ *pi> ^ ic«\ii)i/HI|Hi 
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reservoir, or fountain in the paradise, near 
which was a place of sacrifice. On the follow- 
ing day, as he continued to grow worse, he 
caused himself to be removed from the paradise 
into the palace*. This, therefore, could be no 
other than the neighbouring palace, el Kasr, in 
which he died. It is an interesting labour to 
trace out accurately the scenes of great events ; 
but it rarely happens that it is rewarded with 
so much success and certainty as in ancient 
Babylon. It was from the battlements of this fort- 
ress, that Nebuchadnezzar was gazing upon that 
royal Babel, which he had built as a witness of his 
power, when he was struck with the pimishment 
of his haughty pride ! Through those gates 
Cyrus and Alexander once triumphantly entered 
into Babylon ! In those halls they dwelt ; and 
here the Macedonian hero breathed his last 1 

EighiMy. Our observations upon the architec- 
ture of the Babylonians must be much more 
limited than upon that of the Persians. Of the 
latter, Pers^olis still affords the remains of 
re^ buildings ; of Babylon nothing is left but 
heaps of rubbish. Yet from these it is evident, 
that the character of the Babylonian style was 
totaUy different from that of the Persians. It 
here took its form from the nature of the 
materials, and the peculiarities of the climate. 

The latter is dry and arid, and it scarcely 
ever rains. The summer half-year is insupport- 
ably hot, but during the winter season a most 
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agree^le temperature prevails ; so that in the 
latter, the inhabitants dwell in the open air, 
while in summer, coolness and shade being most 
in request, they pass the day in grottos, or sub- 
terraneous vaults, and the nights upon the flat 
roofe of their dwellings. Building materials 
here, putting cement out of the question, are con- 
fined to one single substance, bricks, either dried 
in the sun, or burnt in kilns. It might conse- 
quently be naturally expected, that the greatest 
pains would here be taken in the manu&cture 
and improvement of this article ; and its dura- 
bility alone is a sufficient test of the high degree 
of perfection to which the Babylonians car- 
ried it Nowhere, says Rich, is such masonry 
to be seen as is found here, especially in the 
royal palace £1 Kasr. Besides this, the Baby- 
lonians excelled all other nations in the prepara^ 
tion and use of their cement. It was of two 
kinds, lime and bitumen. The latter, according 
to Porter, was only used in the lower parts of 
their buildings, as a protection against the damp 
and wet*; lime was used for the upper parts. 
They were both spread in layers as thin as pos- 
sible, and yet were wonderfully firm. With such 
materials, and in such a climate, the latest 
buildings might be erected with a durability in 
proportion to their size. And had not these 
monuments been destroyed by the dicing -op 
and carrying away of these bricks for the erec- 
tion of other cities, their great masses would still 

•TTa»li,iLp.>IJ. 
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have remained, though the exterior might per- 
haps have crumbled to dust. Time has not 
done so much to destroy them as the hand of 
man. 

The investigations respecting the use of this 
buflding material have proved, that the two 
kinds, the bricks dried in the sun, and those 
burnt in kilns, were not used indifferently. The 
sun-dried were mostly employed in the formation 
of the interior of the masses of large foundations ; 
while the exterior of the buildings was feced 
with the more beautiful fabric, manufactured in 
the furnace'. The dimensions of these bricks, 
according to the report of aU the English ti'a- 
Tellers, vary considerably, both in their lai^st 
surface, and their thickness, a fact which proves 
that the use of this materia) did' not requhe the 
same mechanical force as the building with large 
blocks of stone. As these, however, might have 
been brought down the Euphrates, they may 
have been employed for the paving and &cings 
of the terraces ; but it woidd be rash to venture 
an opinion upon this drcumstance. 

The most essential peculiarity of this ardiitec- 
ture, however, must have arisen from the exclu- 
sion of columns, which the material made use of 
would not allow. Neither shafts nor capitals with 
theiromamentSjCOuldberebeadopted. Pillarsand 
pilasters stepped into their place. But while co- 
lumns among other nations principally determine 
the character of their architecture, the case here 

• PoBTBB'a TrattU, iL 330. 
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must have been akc^ther difEerent What de- 
gree of taste and el^ance might be displayed in 
the fonnation of these brick pillars, it is cratainly 
impossible to determine, except that it seems 
evident, that notliing cotdd be executed where 
roundness was required'. This naturally leads 
us to consider, whether the Babylonians were 
acquainted with the use of the arch. That the 
material they used would very well allow of this, 
is evident from our own buildings ; and the ac- 
count Diodorus gives of the vast suhstmctuTes of 
the hanging gardens, seem certainly to point 
to this useful part of architectiu-e ; yet nei- 
ther Rich' nor Porter' discovered in any portion 
of the existing ruins the least trace of one, not 
even in the subterraneous foundations of el Kasr. 
The case therefore seems decided as iar as it 
possibly can be at present. 

In what relation the plastic arts, sculpture 
and painting, here stood with architecture, we 
have no means of ascertaining. The first could 
scarcely flourish in a land destitute of marble and 
stone. It is true that we read in Diodorus, in 
the above quoted descriptions, of humting and 
other expeditions, which were represented on 
the walls of Semiramis's palace'. That these 
were a mixture of sculpture and painting, or co- 
loured reliefs, similar to those in the Egyptian 
temples, is certainly evident from the mann^ in 

' [Round ctdumiu of brick coveted with cMMDt, are, homrcr, now 
commoQ in London building;!. IVt.] 

• Mimeir, p. <9. * TruBtb, i. p. 132. > Diom*. L p. 133. 
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vbich Diodorus describes them ; but there seems 
some difficulty in conceiTing how these could be 
executed upon walls of brick. Perhaps they 
were cut out uid filled up with colours. 

Finely. One of the most remarkable ciicum- 
stances connected with this subject, is, that these 
tnicks are frequently covered with inscriptions. 
These are found chiefly in the walls of the royal 
palace el Kasr, yet not here alone ; they have been 
met with even beyond the city, in the ruins of al 
IBmar, and in other places. They are composed 
of a very fine clay, highly burnt, and are half a 
foot square, and about a fiill inch thick. We leam 
from Porter, that the side with the writing mi 
is always turned downwards ; a proof of the care 
taken for its preservation. Hence it may be in- 
ferred, that the Babylonians made use of these 
bricks as a material for writing upon, as the 
Egyptians did papyrus, and the Indians palm- 
leaves. The writing was probably impressed 
iqmn the bricks by moulds before they were 
tnimt ; an approach therefore was made towards 
the discovery of printing, as near as their mate- 
rials would admit. The characters in which the 
inscriptions w^e made, and indeed all the Baby- 
Ionian wedge shaped writing, as we learn from the 
investigations of Grotefend, were of one kind, 
derived from the second PersepoUtan, but with 
a much greater variety of characters, thou^ 
alphabetical. The language seems Babylonian, 
or the ancient Chaldean. Although these in- 
scriptaons have not been deciphered, and their 
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contents consequently remain unknown; yet 
an important step has already been made to- 
wards it, as their designation seems no longer 
doubtful. The investigations of Bellino and Grote- 
fend, shew that they are frequently found im- 
pressed with seals on the narrow side, repre- 
senting beasts or other objects. In one of these, 
BeUino recognized a lion (the arms of Babylon) ; 
and thought that in another he could discern the 
imicom. Above these stand two lines of inscrip- 
tion ; in the upper the same form is always re- 
peated, but in the lower one the wor^ vary. 
This circumstance led them to conclude, that 
they were the signature of witnesses ; the first 
line being an equivalent to / witness, the under 
one the name of the witness, accompanied with 
that of his fether. This naturally led to the no- 
tion, that these bricks were documents, either of 
public or private transactions ; and that the places 
in which they are found should be regarded as 
archives*. It must not however be concluded 
from this, that all the bricks of this kind with 
inscriptions upon them are documents ; and it 
would be equally precipitate, if not unreasonable, 
to assert, that the buildings in which they are 
found, are public or royal, or even belonging to 
the Chaldean dynasty. Grotefend, by comparing 
these inscriptions with those of Persepolis, found 
upon one of the bricks the name of Darius ; and 

■ Bee GsoTEFEHG't CuMrJoHm io the Fiaigr%htti dtt OHenlt, B. vL 
and the HemiHr preaeDted to the Society of thii pUce (Oottingeii}. Gall. 
gflrirU Jtaeigtn, ISIB, f. I960, etc 
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who can help wishing this scholar courage and 
opportunity to persevere in his investigations of 
the monuments of Babylon and Peraepolis, till 
he shall have developed them in their full ex- 
tent ; especially as it is found that the correct- 
ness of his interpretation of the latter has even 
received an additional proof from the attempts 
made to refute them *. 

I think I can scarcely offer a better confirma- 
tion of the accounts the ancients have given of 
Babylon, whose ruins I am now quitting, than 
by contrasting them with a sdmilar description, 
given by a writer of the middle ages, who may 
be called the Herodotus of his times, and whose 
credibility has never been questioned. 

" Near Cambalu," (that is, Pekin in China,) 
say^ Marco Polo, " Kuhlai-Khan, the successor 
of Gingis-Khan, caused a new city to be erected, 
called Taidu. This city was twenty-four miles 
in circumference. No side is longer than an- 
other, but each six miles. This city is encom- 
passed with a wall ten paces wide at the bottom, 
but narrower above. All the streets are built in 
exact lines ; so that a person standing at one 
gate of the wall can see the opposite. The sec- 
tions also for the dwellings are square. In every 
part are large palaces siurounded with ^Htcious 
courts and gardens ; so that the whole city is 
divided into squares similar to a draft board. 
The wall has twelve gates, three on each side ; 
and at each gate is a lai^ and splendid palace, 

* See the poatKiipl to Appendix, ii. 
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with wide roomy halls, in which are the arms (^ 
the guards. About the city are spacious suburbs, 
or open places, extending for three or four miles, 
and joining one another. In these are great ca- 
ravanserais, where the merchants abide, who 
arrive from different countries; each nation hav- 
ing its own separate one. In these subinbs too 
dwell the public women, to the number of 35,000, 
who give themselves up for money. In this 
great city, Cambalu, the grand Khan was wont to 
reside the three winter months of every year." 

Will not the reader almost imagine this to be 
another description of ancient Babylon, with its 
old and new city, with its walls, its gates, its 
straight and regulftr streets, and its splendid par 
laces } Nor can the esctent of this city be mnch 
less. Herodotus's Babylon was 408 stadia (48 
miles) in circumference*; twice that of the city 
built by Kublai Khan. But in the dimensions 
of the latter there is neither reckoned the an- 
cient city, near to which it was founded ; nor 
the royal residence, which, according to Marco 
Polo, was of still greater extent ; nor the exten- 
sive subiu-bs and caravanserais ; so that what 
this traveller saw could not be less altogether 
than ancient Babylon ; and the father of history 
requires no farther confirmation. 

Respecting the government of the Babylonian- 
Chaldean empire, some few particulars have been 
preserved, principally by the prophet Daniel. It 
spears, on the whole, to have been much the 

< Hbmod. L 178. 
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same as that of the Persian empire, which has 
ah*eady been investigated- A ruler with despotic 
power ; a court, in which eunuchs held the high- 
est offices ; an empire, divided into satrapies, go- 
verned by rulers, among whom a r^;ular grada- 
tion of rank and title was found, and where the 
civil and military were often, though not always 
separated; collectors of tribute in the provinces; 
higher and inferior judges*. We find also a 
priestcaste, or priesthood, comprised under the 
names of Magiuis and Chaldeans ; and which, 
principally by astrology and soothsaying, had a 
considerable influence upon the govermnent In 
what relation to society did this class stand 7 
And how came the term Chaldeans, which ori- 
ginally belonged to a people, to become the 
name of the priesthood 1 These are questions 
which have been often agitated, but from want 
of sufficient information, can never be satisfac- 
torily answered. 

Although Babylon did not become a mighty 
empire till after the Chaldean conquest; yet 
every thing leads us to suppose, that it had long 
before been the seat of science and civilization, 
tiiough principally confined to the order of 
priests. Unless this had been the case, how 
could those great works, more especially the 
mighty canals and lakes ascribed to their earlier 
rulers, without which the city could not have 

* BiKiBOLD hai attempted to eouiiiente time varioni officen, and to 
deieTnilDethabuuiie«i>te>ch,inaiiaxctinw to bii TIraxtallM ^ JDml*^ 
to which I more ptrticulul; refin the ttaitT. 
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existed, or the land have been cultivated, have 
heen executed 1 There is no doubt that astro- 
nomy, or rather astrology, formed a great branch 
of their learning ; and whatever opinion may be 
formed of the degree of perfection to which they 
had carried these sciences, it seems an indisput- 
able fact, that at the time of Alexander's con- 
quest, astronomical observations existed, and 
were imparted to hun, which are affirmed to 
reach back for nineteen centuries*. 

This, combined with various other proofs, 
seems to render it evident, that the Magians had 
been established in Babylon long before its con- 
quest by the Chaldeans. As the primitive Ma- 
gian religion bad its origin in the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, and spread itself over so large 
a portion of Asia, it is the less to be wondered 
at, that it should have made its way into Baby- 
lon, where the continual clearness of the sky, 
and the peculiar brightness of the stars, greatly 
facilitated astronomical observations'. Astrology, 
however, was the chief support of the Mayans and 
the priesthood, and it was principally by its prac- 
tice that they maintained their authority and in- 
fluence in the state. Whether, however, these 
earhest Magians of Babylon were disciples and 
followers of Zoroaster, I cannot venture to deter- 
mine. The Magian doctrine, indeed, was much 

* Very honourable tor the Cluldeuu ii the opinion which the litest 
wriUl hu given of dieir progreu in HtroDomy. Icelek, win- itr 
jVcrwtnrfa der CMdtetr ; anHHig the tnatiMi of the Berlin •cadeniy of 
■ciencei (dt the jmn 1814 and 1816, Berlin 1818. 

' SiHPUc. in Ariitot. de colo, p. 1!3. cC Plih. Hitt KmL viL H. 
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older than that of the Zend> as Zoroaster only 
appeared in the character of its reformer. How 
can this question be settled, when the Babylo- 
nian cylinders and gems referring to the religion 
of Ormiizd may very probably belong to the Per- 
sian period ? If we admit indeed, that the Chal- 
deans, and it seems very likely, were descended 
from the Curds, then would they also belong to 
the Persian race, and could not have been 
strangers to the Magian doctrine, though they 
might have engrafted other particular points of 
belief upon it. And if they also had their priests, 
as indeed the Magian worship prescribes, there 
is nothing very strange in their becoming united 
with the Babylonian Magians. They are indeed 
usually mentioned with them, and are only dis- 
tinguished as a separate class when spoken of 
definitely*; though the two names are often con- 
founded''. 

In this manner, therefore, the Magians and 
Chaldeans formed the priestcaste in Babylon. 
It is certainly possible, that, according to rule, 
the son succeeded the father; but, that the 
priestcaste was not strictly hereditary, that even 
foreigners might be admitted to this office, if 
their early education had fitted them for it, is, 
shewn by the example of Daniel and his compa- 
nions*. At t^eir head was the high Magian, 



Sm Joiiraui, Of. S46, 347. 

Thin in Hmod. L ISS. Ctttiu alio conrDunds the Hijpuii and 

Ptr: L IS. 
Dam. L 4 
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whose influence was so great, that, upon the 
death of the father of Nebuchadnezzar, he ad- 
ministered the affairs of the empire until the 
arrival of that prince *. They were divided into 
several classes, as expounders of the sacred writ- 
ings, interpreters of dreams, astronomers, and 
soothsayers ; and agtun distinguished from these 
are the Chaldeans*. They dwelt not only in the 
capital, but also in other places; and mnong 
others, probably in establishments of which the 
mounds of bricks spoken of above are the re- 
mfdns*. Their connexion vrith the kings is 
clearly shewn from the history of Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Their influence was founded upon their 
knowledge ; but their power seems never to have 
been so great as in the Persian court, if we may 
judge from the manner in which they were 
treated by Nebuchadnezzar ; unless, indeed, we 
may attribute this to the personal charsicter of 
that formidable conqueror. 

The boimdaries of the Chaldean-Babylonian 
empire extended as far under Nebuchadnezzar 
as they ever were carried, comprising western 
Asia, as far as the Mediterranean. Immediately, 
however, upon the death of its founder, its great- 
ness declined. Several feeble successors fol- 
lowed rapidly, one rising upon the overthrow of 
the other, till the founder of the Perdan mo- 

■ The uithoridea tit collected by BiKtHOLo, etc 
* A* at Akkerkuf, At Himer, uid above all, at Bonippa, where, acooid- 
ing lo SraABD, xtI p. 1074, there «u on* (^tbeir ptincipd achMb. 
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narcby threw the last upon the heap, and made 
Babylon one of the capitals of his new empire. 
There was no city in Asia of whose possession the 
Persians were more jealous ; and the repeated at- 
tempts of the BabyloniaDS to shake off the fo- 
reign yoke shew that they could not cloud the 
remembrance of their former might and great- 
ness, nor stifle their repugnance to dependence 
and slavery. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Commerce of the Babyloniam. 



BlBEIEL KTlL i. 

As the European steps into a new world as 
soon as he has crossed the Alps, so is the con- 
trast equally stnking to the Asiatic traveller 
upon descending irom the mountainous country 
of Persia and Media, or Irak Ajeini, into the 
plain of ancient Babylon and modem Bagdad, 
the capital of Irak Arabi. The connexion, fre- 
quently so mysterious and inexplicable, which 
exists between climates and countries, and even 
between climates and inhabitants, is here most 
remarkably exemplified. The manners of the 
people, their habitations, their dress, are all dif- 
ferent. While in Persia and Media, the gar- 
ments, though long, were closely fitted to the per- 
son ; they are here, on the contrary, loose and 
flowing. The black sheepskin cap which covered 
the head, gives way to the lofty and proud folds of 
the turbui ; and the girdle, with its sin^e knife. 
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is replaced with the costly shawl and rich poig- 
nai'd. " On my entrance mto the city of the 
Caliphs," says a modem traveller', " I found the 
streets crowded with meli in every variety of 
dress, and of every shade of complexion. Instead 
of the low dwellings peculiar to Persia, the 
houses were several stories high, with lattice 
windows closely shut. The great Bazaar was 
fiill of people, and I saw on all sides innumerable 
shops and coffee houses. The sound of voices, 
and the rustling of silks, reminded one of the 
buzzing of a swarm of bees. For even now, 
though but the shadow of its former splendour, 
Bagdad is still the grand caravanserai of Asia," 
But what a change has taken place in manners 
and modes of life ! The rigid etiquette of the 
Persian court has disappeared ; the tone of so- 
ciety, the relation of the sexes is under less con- 
straint ; and every thing betokens pleasure and 
voluptuousness. Though in the hot season the 
Rowing sky forces the inhabitants during the day 
into their under ground vaults ; yet they enjoy 
the balmy coolness of night in the open air on 
their housetops. The delightful temperature of 
the winter months, from the middle of November 
to that of February, compensates for the incon- 
veniences of summer, though at the same time 
it offers irresistible incentives to all manner of 
sensual enjoyments. 

It must surely have been the same in former 
times. Can it be supposed that those who came 

' PofttBK iL 248, Mc 

o2 
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down the Euphrates from the royal cities of 
Persia and Media to the great city of traffic, had 
not the same spectacle before their eyes ? But 
what is modem Bagdad compared vrith the an- 
cient capital of the east ? What crowds must 
have once thronged the streets and squares of 
that city, when the caravans of the east and west 
with the crews of ships trading to the south were 
there collected together ; when the Chaldee and 
Persian sovereigns, with their numberless at- 
tendants, made it their residence ; when it was the 
emporium of the world, and the great centre of 
attraction to all nations ! How bustling and ani- 
mated must not these desolate places have been 
formerly, where all now is still, save the call of 
the Bedouin, or the roaring of the hon ! 

The accounts of ancient Babylon given by 
Jewish and Grecian writers, set before us a pic- 
ture of wealth, magnificence, and pomp; though 
at the same time, a less pleasing representation 
of luxury and licentiousness. Their banquets 
were carried to a disgusting excess, and the plea- 
sures of the table degenerated into debauchery; 
nay, at the very time when the victorious Per- 
sians rushed into the city, the princes of Baby- 
lon were engaged in festivities*; and Belshazzar 
was given up to intoxication in company with 
thousands of his lords, when the hand which 
wrote on the wall of the royal banqueting house, 

■ The readel may compare the terrible description of Iiaiah xiL 5, 
wbere it is nid, that the ciy of battle thould frighten them from the ta- 
ble, with the itifotmation of Xenophok. Cyrop. vii. S. Op. p. 192, that the 
iei7 guarda were iDtozicited 
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and predicted his approaching fate, aroused him 
to the dreadful reality of his condition. But this 
total degeneracy of manners was above all con- 
spicuous in the other sex, amongst whom were no 
traces of that reserve which usually prevals in 
an eastern harem. The prophet, therefore, 
when he denounces* the fall of B^ylon, describes 
it under the image of a luxurious and lascivious 
wonuui, who is cast headlong into slavery from 
the seat where she sits so effeminately. More- 
over, at these oi^es the women appeared, where 
they proceeded so &r as to lay aside their gar- 
ments, and with them every feeling of shame'; 
nay, there was even a religious enactment, as we 
are informed by Herodotus*, according to which 
every woman was obliged to prostitute herself to 
strangers in the temple of Mylitta, once in her 
life, and was not allowed to reject any person 
who presented himself. 

The principal cause of this profligacy of man- 
ners was the riches and luxury consequent 
upon extended commerce, which Babylon owed 

■ CvKTiDi V. 1. Nihil urbi* eiui corruptim Dioribiui nee ad irritan- 
dw inHcienduque immodicu Toluputra iiutmctiua. Libem conji^ea- 
qoe cum hispitibui ■tupra coire, modo pretiimi flagicii deoir, paientei 
maritiqiw paduntur. ConrivaJea ludi Iota Fenide r^biu purpimlisque 
emdi aUDt ; Babylonil ntudme id rinum et qvw ebrielalcm lequuDtuT, 
peifiai fulit Femiiwruni convivia ineimtium piindpio modeatui eat 
habinui dein Bumma qiueque amicula exuunt; pauladmque pudorem 
profanani ; ad uldraum (horror auribua lit) ima carpanim velamenia pro- 
jkhint. Nee merelricDm hoc dedecua eat, ted mBtroDarum Tli^umque, 
■pud qtiaa cmnitu habetur vulgati corporia Tilitaa. It u plain, Curtiui a 
not here ■peaking of the Ba]radere«, aa wight p«tbap» be anppeaed. 

* HEBon. i. 199. 
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to its geographical position. Climate and re- 
ligion effected the rest. 

I have already had occasion to notice this ad- 
vantageous situation of Babylonia, in which re- 
spect it was probably superior to every other 
country in Asia. While this afforded admirable 
&cilities for traffic by land, it was equally con- 
venient for maritime and river navigation. 
The two lai^e rivers which flowed on each side 
of it seemed the natural channels of commercial 
intercourse with the interior of Asia ; and the 
Persian gulf by no means presented the same 
difficulties and dangers to the navigator as that 
of Arabia. 

If we add to this, the accounts which ancient 
authors have given us of the industry, manners, 
and civil institutions of Babylon, it will be 
evident, that it owed its splendour and wealth to 
the same causes which in latter times have been 
the occasion of an extensive commerce to the 
cities of B^;dad and Bassora. They unani- 
mously describe the Babylonians as a people 
fond of magnificence, and accustomed to a 
multitude of artificial wants, which they could 
not have supplied, except by commercial re- 
lations with many countries, some of them very 
remote. In their private life, especially in 
their dress, costliness appears to have been 
more their object, than either convenience 
or utility. Their public festivals and sacrifices 
were attended with immense expense, particu- 
larly in precious perfumes, with which they 
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could not have been provided but from foreign 
countries. The raw materials too, required 
for their celebrated manu&ctures, flax, cotton, 
and wool, and perhaps silk, were either not 
the produce of their soil, or certainly not in 
sufficient quantities for their consumption. 
Lastly, many of their cxidl institutions were of 
such a nature as only to be cidculated for a city, 
into which there was a continual influx of strui- 
gers. On this principle alone can be explained, 
not only their custom of exposing sick persons 
in the market place, that they might meet with 
some one competent to prescribe for them ; but 
also, and more particularly, the above-mentioned 
law, which obliged their women to prostitute 
themselves in the temple of Mylitta, and the 
public auction of marriageable virgins'. It has 
been already observed', that the relations of the 
sexes are formed in a peculiar manner in large 
commercial cities ; and this will serve to explain 
mimy remarkable institutions of several nations 
in Asia. 

However certain may be the evidence drawn 
from these principles, and the accounts of an- 
tiquity in general, viz. that Babylon was the 

' HsTMB in hii treatiie: it Babj/bmlonm intlUalo rtUfion, etc. 
{CvmmailaL Sac. Oott. VcL ivi) has ibewn with great leuniilg tha re- 
buiiHi which Ail cuMom bean to the tociat conditiDD of women lhna|l- 
out Ifae eait Yet I cnDnot conceive how it could have been con- 
adered ■■ a conaecration to marriage. Fol from the relation of Uerod- 
otui, it appear* quite plain to me, that not Tirgins, but women wer* 
obliged in rabmii to iL He mei Ifae wordi tfxiffi ywuuat, native 
wranen, not riptinu Tii^ni, under which latter term be deaoribei (be 
young maiden*, who were mbmittcd to the auction. 

• VoL i. p. US. 
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great centre where all nations assembled, and 
whence they departed to their several desti- 
nations, yet it is difficult to enter in detail on 
the commerce of the Babylonians, and to settle 
with any degree of accuracy its nature and its 
course. The obscure traces of it which yet 
remdn must be laboriously sought for in the 
works of Greek and Hebrew writers alone ; the 
labour, however, will not be without its recom- 
pense, and the general resiilt of this investiga- 
tion will be a picture, which, thou^ not com- 
plete in its subordinate details, wiU yet present a 
generally fiuthful outline. 

As a preliminary step, however, let us take 
a glance at the products of Babylonian skill 
and industry; amongst which, weaving of vari- 
ous kinds deserves our first notice. The pe- 
culiar dress of the Babylonians consisted partly 
of woollen, and partly of linen, or probably 
cotton stufis. " They wear," says Herodotus, 
"a gown of Knen, (or cotton',) flowing down 
to the feet, over this, an upper woollen gar- 
ment, and a white (wooDen) tunic covering the 
whole." This garb, which must have been 
too much for so warm a climate, seems to have 
been assumed rather for ostentation, than to 
meet their actual wants, and probably some 
alteration was made in it as the weather became 
warmer. Their woven stuffs, however, were not 
confined to domestic use, but were exported into 
foreign countries. Carpets, one of the principal 
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objects of luxury in the east, the floors of the 
rich being generally covered with them, were 
nowhere so finely woven, and in such splendid 
colours, as at Babylon. Particular representa- 
tions were seen on them, of those wonderful 
Indian animals, the griffin and others, with 
which we have become acquunted by the niins 
of PersepoUs, whence the knowledge of them 
was brought to the west*. Foreign nations 
made use of tHese carpets in the decoration of 
their harems uid royal saloons; indeed this 
species of luxury appears nowhere to have been 
carried farther than among the Persians. With 
them, not only the floors, but even beds, and 
sofas in the houses of the nobles were covered 
with two or three of these carpets; nay, the 
oldest of their sacred edifices, the tomb of Cyrus 
at Pasargada was ornamented with a purple one 
of Babylonian workmanship*. 

Babylonian garments were not less esteemed ; 
those in particular called sindones were in very 
high repute. It spears that they were usually of 
cotton, and the most costly were so highly valued 
for their brilliancy of colour, and fineness of 
texture, as to be compared to those of Media, 
and set apart for royal use* ; they were even to 
be found at the tomb of Cyrus, which was pro- 

* Athbh. t. p. 197. The reader ihould abore all compare the re- 
inulci of Bottiger on Ihit lulgeet, coDtainiDg a fund of mythological in- 
nnictiiin, in hit iDteTpreUdan der Griecbiicbea VaieDgemalde, (Sguna 
N Greek y—ea,) i. Ill, p. 106. 

' XsKorH. and Arkian, vi. 2S. 

' Tkboph. Ubt. Plant., It. 9. 
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fiisely deccffated with every description of furni- 
ture in use amongst the Persian kings during 
their lives'. The superiority of Babylonian 
robes and carpets will not be a matter of sur- 
prise, when we consider how near Babylon was 
to Carmania on the one side, and to Arabia and 
Syria on the other, and that in these countries 
the finest cotton was produced. 

Lai^ weaving establishments were not con- 
fined to the capital, but existed likewise in other 
cities and inferior towns of Babylonia, which 
Semiramis is said to have built on the banks of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and which she ap- 
pointed as marts for those who imported Median 
and Persian goods*. These manu&cturing 
towns also, were, as will soon be shewn in re- 
spect to Opis, staples for land traffic. The most 
famous of them was Borsippa, situated on the 
Euphrates, fifteen miles below Babylon, and 
mentioned in history before the time of Cyrus ^. 
These were the principal linen and cotton manu- 
&ctories,andtheystillexistedintheageofStrabo^ 

Besides these, the Babylonians appear to have 
made all kinds of apparel, and every article of 
luxury ; such as sweet waters, which were in com- 
mon use, and probably necessary, from the heat 
of the climate ; walking sticks delicately chased 
with figures of animals and other objects, and also 

■ Abbiah. 1. c 
' DioD. i. p. 12B. 

• Joi. in Afioh. Op. p. lOiS, relates thai the king of Babylon, ood- 
quered by Cyrui, nai impruoned in ihia town. 

• Stkab. xti. p. 1074. 
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eleguitly eDgraven stones, were in general use 
amongst the Babylonians. 

These stones begin to form a particular class, 
since the curiosities called Babylonian cylinders 
have become less rare. Many of them have un- 
doubtedly served for seat rings ; for, in the east, 
the seal supplies the place of a signature, or at 
any rate makes it valid, as we still see on speci- 
mens of Babylonian documents. The same may 
be said of the cylinders. We have a striking il- 
lustration of the perfection to which the Baby- 
lonians had broiight the art of cutting precious 
stones in the collection of M. Dorow, which con- 
tains a cylinder, formed from a jasper, bearing a 
cun^onn inscription, and an image of a winged 
Ized, or Genius, in a flowing Babylonian dress, 
represented in the act of crushing with each 
hand an ostrich, the bird of Ahriman'. 

These various manufactures and works of art 
presuppose an extensive commerce, because the 
necessary materials must have been imported 
from foreign countries. 

We shall now trace this vast commerce of Ba- 
bylon through all its branches, beginning with 
its land trade ; and after that, proceed to in- 
vestigate its navigation and maritime trade. The 
first will be divided according to its principal di- 
rections into eastern or Persico-Bactrian, north- 



t AUeraiiaer, (Orienlal AntiquiMCT.) publi«hed by 
D. Dorow, fint number 1BI8, with the draughts and inierpreiaticm of 
Grotefend uid otben. My de^ription b taken from a cut in nilplnir, 
tor Dhich I am indebted U the fcindncM of the owner. 
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em or Annenian, western or Phcenician, that of 
Asia Minor, and the southern or Arabian. Our 
enquiries into the maritime trade of the Babylo- 
nians will comprehend in general their naviga- 
tion and traffic in the Persian gult 

From what has been already adduced, no 
doubt can be entertained that Babylon enjoyed 
a lively commerce with the principal countries 
of the Persian empire. Not only did the Per- 
sian and Median lords decorate their houses 
with the productions of Babylonian skill, but the 
kings of Persia spent a great part of the year in 
that city with idl their numerous attendants; 
added to which, the satraps exhibited in the 
same capital a pomp but httle inferior to royal 
magnificence*. Owing to this intimate con- 
nexion between the chief provinces of Persia 
and Babylonia, the country lying between this 
and Susa became the moat populous and culti- 
vated in Asia ; and a highway was made from 
Babylon to Susa, which was twenty days' journey 
distant, sufficiently commodious for the ba^^age 
of an army to be conveyed on it without diffi- 
cxUty'. 

The investigation, however, is involved in 
greater difficulties as we proceed towards the 
east beyond Persia ; though a principal country to 
which they traded, that is to say, Persian India, 
or the present Beliu--land, and with the parts ad- 
jacent, whence the Babylonians imported mimy 
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of their most highly prized commodities, afford 
a clear proof of the direction and extent of this 
commerce. We have aheady given a geogra- 
phical accomit of these countries, so important 
in ancient commerce ; our present business vrill 
be therefore to describe more particiilarly their 
produce, and the relation in which they stood 
towards Babylon. 

The first article which we may confidently assert 
the Babylonians to have obtained, at least in part, 
from these countries, were precious stones ; the 
use of which for seal-rings was very general 
amongst them. Ctesias says expressly, that 
these stones came from India; and that onyxes, 
sardines, and the other stones used for seals 
were obtained in the mountains bordering on the 
sandy desert*. The testimonies of modem tra^ 
Tellers have proved that the accoimt of this au- 
thor is entitled to fiill credit*; and that even at 
the present time the lapis lazuli is found there in 
its greatest perfection ; and if it be added to this, 
that what Ctesias relates of India undoubtedly 
refers for the most part to these northern coim- 
tries', we must consider it probable, that the 
stones in question were found in the moimtains 
of which we are speaking ; while with regard to 
the sapphire of the ancients, that is to say, our 
lapis lazuli, I have no doubt that it is a native 
of this country. A decisive proof is fiimished by 

> Ctb(i«* lud. cap. S:, compared with Hbkod. i. IBS. 
' Vol. i p. 101 
• Vol. i. p. 8«. 
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Theophrastus, a more recent author, but worthy 
of credit. " Emeralds and jaspers," says he*, 
" which are used as objects of decoration, come 
from the desert of Bactria (of Gobi). They are 
sought for by persons who go thither on horse- 
back at the time of the north wind, which blows 
away the sand, and so discovers them." " The 
htrgest of the emeralds called Bactrian," says he, 
in another place*, " is at Tyre, in the temple of 
Hercules. It forms a tolerably large pillar." 
The passage, however, of Ctesias, to which we 
have referred, as a modem author has justly re- 
marked % contains some indications, which, re- 
latively to onyxes, appear to refer to the Gh&t 
mountains; since he speaks of a hot country, 
not &r from the sea. 

The circumstance of large quantities of onyxes 
comii^outofthese mountains at the present day, 
viz. the mountains near Cambaya and Beroach, 
the ancient Barygaza, must render this opinion so 
much the more probable, as it was this very part 
of the Indian coast with which the ancients 
were most acquainted; and their navigation 
from the Persian gulf to these regions, as will be 
shewn hereafter, admits of no doubt This opi- 

' THBorBsiBT. (ta iipU. Of^ p. 39S. 

' TiiEaFUBtiT. Op.p. 394. Thii ii certunly thenmc pilUrirhich Hero- 
doluiinention>,iLM. " IntketempIeoftheTyriaDHnculetlaawtWDiHl- 
Un. ODC of pure gold, and the oifaer of emcTald, which gave lig^t in ibe 
dark." Might not this have been of lapii luuli, like the pillws in the 
chuich of the }eiuits at Rome t 

* Vtber tUt OnyrgtUrgi dn Cittiat n irr SammUag dtr Jrfiila, da 
Hrm Gri^em mm VeUhtim, (on the onyx roouatairu of Ctenai in the eol- 
leclioo of the trealiiei of the count von Veltheim,) ii. p. 23S. 
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nion, however, must not lead us to conclude, 
that the commerce of Babylon was confined to 
those countries ; for that they were acquainted 
with the above-mentioned northern districts is 
equally certain. 

Hence also the Babylonians imported Indian ' 
dogs. This breed is asserted to be the largest 
and strongest that exist ; and, on that account, 
the best suited for hunting wild beasts, even 
lions, which they will very readily attack. 
The great fondness felt by the Persians for the 
pleasures of the chace, by whom it was regarded 
as a chivalrous exercise, must have increased the 
value and use of these animals, which soon became 
even an object of luxury. The Persian no- 
bles were obliged to keep a great number of 
them, as they formed a necessary part of their 
domestic economy, and their train ; and they 
were also accustomed to take them with them 
on their journeys and military expeditions. Thus 
Xerxes, as we are assured by Herodotus, was 
followed by an innumerable quantity of dogs, 
when he marched against Greece '; and an ex- 
ample taken from the same writer, shews to 
what a pitch the Persian lords and satraps had 
carried their luxury in this particular. Tritan- 
ttechmus, satrap of Babylon, devoted to the 
maintenance of these Indian dogs, no less than 
four towns of his government, which were ex- 
empted from all other taxes*. It is easy to 
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settle the extent of this branch of commerce, 
admitting, as is reasonable, that the siq^ly of 
the animals in question was not continually re- 
newed by fresh importations, but that they were 
propagated in the country. 

The native country of these animals, accord- 
ing to Ctesias", was that whence precious stones 
were obtained. And this account of the ancient 
author has been confirmed by a modem travel- 
ler ; for Marco Polo in his account of these re- 
gions has not foi^otten to mention lai^ dogs, 
which were even able to overcome lions'. 

A third, and no less certain class of produc- 
tions, which the Persians and Babylonians ob- 
tained from this part of the world, were dyes, 
and amongst them the cochineal, or rather, In- 
dian lacca. The most ancient, though not quite 
accurate description of this insect, and of the 
tree upon which it settles, is also found in Cte- 
sias*. According to him, it is a native of the 
country near the sources of the Indus, and pro- 
duces a red, resembling cinnabar. The Indians 
themselves use it for the purpose of dying their 
garments, to which it gives a colour even sur- 
passing in bcMity the dyes of the Persians. It 
is evident from this passage, that these beauti- 
fully coloured Indian robes were an article of 

' Ctei. Ind. S. 

> Marco Polo, n Ramutie, ii. p. S). 

' Cm. ImL c II. Bbckhann. Seitrige, etc 111, nippusn it to be the 
codimeaL Wuforp, Aiial. An. ix. 66, more correctl; amaiden it the 
Indian Ucu, an ituecl, which, when bniiird, producn a beautiful red i ai 
the clinulc is loo tevtre tor the cochineaL 
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commerce with western Asia ; and here I cannot 
forbear reminding the reader of an observation 
already made : namely, that these mountainous . 
countries of Candahar and Cashmire were iden- 
tical with those in which sheep-breeding formed 
the principfd occupation of the inhabitants, who 
reared these animals with wonderfiil success, on 
account of the abimdance of silphium growing 
here, with which they were fed*. Hence we can 
have no doubt, that the same parts of Asia which 
at this day produce the finest woollen cloths, uid 
whose shawls (a word which having passed from 
the Sanscrit into the Persian language, must be 
very ancient) are now so highly valued by ladies, 
botJi for convenience and for ornament, enjoyed 
the same advantages in the time of the ancient 
Persians, and that the harems of Susa and Ba- 
bylon were decorated with these productions of 
the loom. 

I intentionally omit to mention other objects 
of commerce probably obtained from India, and 
among them, gold and golddust, which we are 
assured the natives of these regions sent into 
Persia, as tribute. But a second, and no less in- 
teresting question donands our notice concern- 
ing this trade : viz. what was its route, and who 
were the people who carried it on ? 

Strabo* has preserved tons from Eratosthenes, 

> Vol. i. sect. OD Periian India. 

' St>a>o, p. 782. That tbb i« to ancient road, aoceriar to the tima* 
of AUzaoder, the name* a( the place*, which are all ancient, are aDfficimt 
to prove. Alexandria in Aria, la the name aa Arlakoani. See lh« Ap- 

VOL. II. P 
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a knowledge of the roads by which the commo- 
dities of the Indian districts, bordering on the 
Persian empire, were conveyed to its principal 
cities, and especially to Babylon. The usual 
high road, through populous and cultivated re- 
gions, first ran in a northerly direction, in order 
to avoid the predatory tribes which infested the 
desert between Persia and Media. It continued 
along the southern part of this desert, as far a^ 
one of the most celebrated defiles in Asia, called 
the Caspian gates, through which it proceeded 
to Hyrcania and Aria. In this latter coimtry, 
taking its course along the foot of the high and 
woody Hyrcanian and Parthian mountains, the 
road thence turned northward toward Bactra. 
This is the same which Alexander followed in 
his expedition against theBactrians; and though 
he left it occasionally to attack the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring mountains, he always returned 
to it. In Arrian*, it bears the name of the great 
military road. 

The great commercial route to India was the 
same as this as far as Aria. Here, however, it 
took a different, that is to say, an easterly direc- 
tion, while the other proceeded northward to- 
wards Bactra. Thence it ran to Prophthasra, 
Arachotus, and Ortospana, where it divided it- 
self into three branches. One of these went due 
east to the borders of India ; perhaps the second 
had a similar direction, with a little incHnation 
to the south; and the third turned northward 

> ArRIAN. iii. 21. Atu^ipai itit. 
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towards Bactria, and formed the great road, 
through which India had communication with 
this country and its capital, Bactra. 

This city must then he regarded as the com- 
mercial staple of eastern Asia. Its name belongs 
to a people who never cease to afford matter 
for historical details from the time they are 
first mentioned. Not only does Bactra constantly 
appear as a city of wealth and importance in the 
age of the Persian empire ; but it is continually 
interwoven, in the traditions of the east, with the 
accounts of Semiramis and other conquerors*. 
It is situated on the borders of the gold country, 
" in the road of the confluence of nations," accord- 
ing to an expression in the Zendavesta; and the 
conjecture, that in this part of the world the hu- 
man race made its first advance in civilization, 
becomes highly probable from the facts which 
have been mentioned in the course of the pre- 
sent investigation. 

We cannot entertain any doubt as to the per- 
sons through whose hands the commodities of 
India came to Bactra. It is evident, from what 
has been said before, that the natives of the 
countries bordering on little Thibet and others, or 
the northern Indians of Herodotus and Ctesias, 
formed the caravans which travelled into the 
gold desert, and that it was the same people 
from whom western Asia obtained ingredients 
for dyeing, and also the finest wool. But it may 
be asked how far this commerce extended t 

' DioD. i. p. 117. 

f2 
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whether it comprised the countries beyond the 
desert? and this question is involved in very 
great difficulties. 

The name of Serica is not mentioned by the 
writers of this period, nor for some time after- 
wards ; when it does appear, it is only an inde- 
finite appellation for the countries beyond the 
desert of Gobi, whence silk was imported ; and 
therefore does not exclusively denote the present 
Tangut, but also Coshotei, and as much of China 
as they were acqmunted with. There can be 
no question of commodities, indisputably Chi- 
nese, so long as the age of the silk trade con- 
tinues unsettled. One of the most celebrated of 
modem writers has brought down the commerce 
with China to the third century before the 
Christian era ; but has overlooked a passage in an 
author contemporary with the Persian monarchy, 
from which, although the higher antiquity of 
commercial relations with the extreme east of 
Asia is not certainly established, at any rate it 
becomes extremely probable. 

" The country where gold is found, and which 
the griffins infest," says Ctesias, " is exceedingly 
desolate. The Bactrians, who dwell in the 
neighbourhood of the Indians, assert, that the 
griffins watch over the gold ; though the Indians 
themselves deny that they do anything of the 
kind, as they have no need of the metal, but, 
(say they,) the griffins are only apprehensive oq 
account of their young, and these are the objects 
of their protection. The Indians go armed into 
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the desert, in troops of a thousand or two thou- 
sand men. But we are assured that they do not 
return from these expeditions till the third or 
fourth year'." 

It is clear, from the foregoii^ statement, that 
the Indians here mentioned were no other than 
the natives of nortliem India ; and by the desert 
where they found gold, must be understood the 
sandy desert of Cobi, bounding Tangut on the 
west, and China on the north. With regard, 
however, to the account of Ctesias, that caravans 
of a thousand or two thoiisand men travelled 
into this desert, and returned after three or four 
years laden with gold — what other direction 
could this jommey have had, than to the rich 
countries in the most remote and eastern part 
of Asia' ? I willingly leave it to the reader to 
judge what degree of probability there is to sup- 
port this conjecture. The distant obscurity in- 
deed prevents our having a clear view, yet this 
very obscurity possesses a certain charm. 

We axe indebted to Strabo ' for an account of 
the road by which the wares of Babylon were 
conveyed to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

' na Gdiohu, in tile lifmelm dt eAcadtmU da Imcrip., \. zlvi 

■ Ctsa. ap. .£/. HiML An., it. 27. Compare vith tbii puMge the 
time which Ptolemy ungiu for the jourae; la Series, (L II.) Reckon- 
iog from die eulem limit of little BochMria near Serlem, (even montlu 
were Decenary to reach the capital o( Serica : aud from Bwtra to Sertem 
five more, a year altogeLher. If we allow the Bame time for returniD^, 
it will be evident that the coravaai could only be at home in the third 
fear. In m; enquiiies concerning the Indian*, I ihall return to thin <ub- 
iect, when I hope to pUcr it In » clearer light. 

■ Stkab. p. 1084. 
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It ran in & due northern direction throi^ 
the midst of Mesopotamia, and reached the Eu- 
phrates near Anthemusia, five and twenty days* 
journey distant, where it turned off towards ihe 
west, to the Mediterranean. This could have 
been only a caravan road, because a numerous 
company of merchants would be necessary for 
mutual defence against the predatory nomad tribes, 
the Scenites, who infested the desert; or indeed 
for procuring a safe passage by the payment of 
a ransom. I cannot advance it as certain, that 
this road was generally used under the Persian 
dynasty ; yet it appears in the highest degree 
probable from the circumstance, that roads were 
seldom or never altered by the ancients. 

Another great military road, described by He- 
rodotus, from station to station, and leading to 
Sardis, and other Greek commercial towns in 
Asia Minor, was made by the Persian kings at a 
vast expense. It is not, indeed, to be doubted, 
that political reasons were a principal induce- 
ment to the formation of this road, because the 
Persians, when they were engaged in war with 
the Greeks, scarcely set so high a value upon 
any of their provinces, as they did upon Asia 
Minor, with which they were very desirous to 
further and maintain an uninterrupted communi- 
cation. But we moreover learn from the descrip- 
tion of Herodotus, that it was a commercial 
road, upon which caravans travelled from the 
chief cities of Persia into Asia Minor. Accord- 
ing to him the road began from Susa, and not 
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from Babylon ; yet the vicinity of these two 
cities, and their intimate connexion, which has 
been remarked above, renders this a circum- 
stance of. no importance. The passage of the 
Greek historian deserves to be communicated 
entire to the reader'. 

" The foUowing," says he, " is an account of 
the mihtary road from Sardis and Ephesus to 
Susa. Royal stations and magnificent caravan- 
serais* continually succeed each other in all 
parts of it ; and it passes through an inhibited 
and safe region all the way. First, (from Sar- 
dis,) there are twenty stations through Lydia 
and Fhrygia, or ninety-four parasangs* and a 
half. Leaving Phrygia, we come to the river 
Halys, near which there is a guarded passage, 
necessary to be passed in our way over the river. 
On the other side of the river we come to Cap- 
padocia, and through this country to the Cih- 
cian^ mountains; comprehending twenty-eight 
stations, or a hundred and four parasangs. We 
penetrate into these mountains by a double de- 
file, which is entrusted to a double frontier 



' HskOD. T. S3. 

' K*r<AJcr(u, lodging places. Tliere are no inna in Ibe eoit Biuwering 
to those of Europ«, but csrsvanseraii, aa I have tranilated (he term em- 
plc^red by Herodotus. 

* Theparaiang, accordiiig to Uerodotua, waa equivalent to thirty atadn, 
■bout three English miles. 

* Cilicia, according to the same author, extended aa far aa Cappadoeia, 
•long the upper Euphratea, and eomprehended die region afterwanla 
named Little Armenia. Compare v. 49. And therefore by the lenn Cili- 
cian mountains, we arc to undi'ntnnd alt that cliain which roichea ta 
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guard, and then traverse tbroi^h Cilicia, a space 
of three stations, or fifteen parasangs and a hal£ 
The river Euphrates, which can only be passed 
by a ferry, separates Cilicia irom Armenia'', in 
which there are fifteen stations, or fifty-six para- 
sangs and a half. There is here also a frontier 
guard, and four rivers, which are crossed in 
boats. The first is the Tigris ; the second and 
third bear the same appellation, without being 
either the same rivers, or flowing from the same 
country^ as the first of them comes out of Ar- 
menia, and the other out of the land of the Ma- 
tienians ; the fourth is the Gyndes, which Cyrus 
divided into three hundred and sixty branches. 
From Armenia into the land of the Matienians 
there are four stations ; and eleven stations, or 
forty-two parasangs and a half from this country 
into that of the Cissians', as far as the river 
Cboaspes, which must likewise be passed in 
boats ; and on the banks of this river stands the 
city of Susa. Thus in the journey from Susa to 
Sardis there are one hundred and eleven ^ stations, 
with the same number of caravanserais." 

This principal road of Asia, once so famous, 
having undergone no other alteration than that 
occasioned by its different limits, is now com- 



enui comprehendi all nortl 

* Without doubt, the greater and lewer Zabua, of which (he first springi 
(roDi the mountaiii* which hound Media (v those of Maciene ; the other 
from the uouniaiiu of Armenia. 

' That is to Kiy, Susiaoa, or Chu^tan, the inhalutaota of which !]«»>- 
dotus calls Ciaaiani. 

* See the Appendix, on the incorrectneas of this number. 
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monly used by caravans from Ispahan to Smyr- 
na ; Tavemier' has given us a iiill description of 
it Its present course is from Smyrna to Tokat, 
and thence to Erivan. Only the last half has 
varied; for, in order to be in the direction of 
Ispahan, the traveller now proceeds north-east, 
beyond the lake of Ormia; whereas the ancients, 
on the contrary, without going so far east, in- 
clined more to the south, and followed the course 
of the Tigris. 

On the whole, however, the ancient and mo- 
dem roads agree in one particular, the reason of 
which we are told by Herodotus ; that is to say, 
they chose the longer in preference to the 
shorter way, that they might travel through in- 
habited countries, and in security. The direct 
road would have led them through the midst of 
the steppes of Mesopotamia; where security 
would have been quite out of the question, on 
account of the rovhig predatory hordes. 
Therefore in ancient times, as well as the 
present, they chose the northern route along 
the foot of the Armenian moimtains, where 
the traveller enjoyed security from molestation 
and an abundant supply of all necessaries. 

As to the rest, the division into stations was 
evidently adopted for the advantage of the cara- 
vans. According to Herodotus, the distance be- 
tween each station was five parasangs, a journey 
of seven or eight hours ; and this we leam from 
Tavemier, is exactly the space which caravans 
consisting of loaded camels are accustomed to 
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traverse, in the course of a day'; but those of 
horses travel much faster. As this road, how- 
ever, was perfectly safe, there can be no doubt, 
that single merchants and travellers performed 
the journey alone. 

A third branch of Babylonian commerce in 
the interior of Asia had a northern direction ; 
particularly to Armenia. The Armenians had the 
advantage of the Euphrates to convey their 
wares to Babylon; and amongst these, wine» 
which the soil of Babylonia did not produce, was 
the principal. Herodotus has described this na- 
vigation ; and we learn from him that the ships 
or floats of the Armenians were constructed si- 
milarly to those which are at present seen on the 
Tigris, under the appellation of Kilets'. The 
skeleton only was of wood ; this had a covering 
of skins overlaid with reeds ; and an oval form 
was given to the whole, so that there was no dif- 
ference between the stem and prow. They were 
filled with goods, especially large casks of wine, 
and then guided down the stream by two oars. 
The size of these barks varied considerably; 
Herodotus observed some which were rated 
at more than five thousand tidents* burthen. 
On their arrival at Babylon, the conductors sold 
not only the cargo, but also the skeleton ; the 
skins, however, were carried back by land on 

* Tatermek i. p. BO, 

' Hekod. i. I9f. T^vERiiiEm i. p. 1S4. Potteh ii p. 259, giTa id 
exact description of them. According to him, Uadden BUed with tuT were 
fattened to them to prevent thoir nnkiug. 
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asses, which they brought with them for the purr 
pose ; since, as the historian has remarked, the 
force of the stream rendered it impos^ble for 
them to return up the river ; thus in Germany, 
the market boats which go down the Danube to 
Vienna never return, hut are sold with the 
commodities which they convey. 

We shall be led to conclude, that the naviga^ 
tion of the Kuphrates must have been very impor- 
tant, if we recollect the great works which were 
performed in order to secure it. Herodotus speaks 
of it as extraordinary ; and, truly, if we believe, 
as there is great probability for doing, that this 
trade was confined to the consumption of Baby- 
lon, it must necessarily have been very consi- 
derable, from the immense population of the 
city, and from the peculiarity of its soil, which, 
as it yielded a superfluity of some things, was 
Decessarily quite deficient in others. Hence 
the Babylonians were obliged to import from the 
northern regions those necessaries of life which 
their own soil failed to produce ; and we shdl 
have more distinct notions respecting this trade, 
if we recollect that Herodotus includes under 
the name of Armenia, in addition to the moun- 
tainous district which may be termed Armenia 
Proper, also the whole of that rich and fruitful 
country, northern Mesopotamia. 

Further, with whatever difficulties the navigar 
tion of the Euphrates, when against the stream, 
may have been attended, even supposing them 
to have been insurmountable by barks of the 
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above-mentioned construction ; yet Herodotus 
is mistaken when he declares it absolutely im- 
possible. At all events it was practised, and 
considered as a continuation of the trade on the 
Persian gulf, as the precious commodities of the 
southern regions were hence conveyed up the 
stream to Thapsacus, and from that place 
into the other parts of A^a by caravans. This 
investigation is most intimately connected with 
the question concerning the maritime trade and 
navigation of the Babylonians, one of the most 
diffiddt which antiquity presents to us, fuid in- 
volved in ahnost total obscurity ; the only way 
by which any light can be thrown on the sub- 
ject, is to obtain, in the first place, a more exact 
knowledge of the state of the Persian gulf at 
that time, as being the principal theatre of this 
commerce. 

A single glance at the map will be sufficient to 
shew, that the situation and nature of the Per- 
sian gulf rendered it eminently qualified to be 
the common emporiimi for the whole southern 
Asiatic trade, or that with Arabia and India. 
Its very configuration afibrded it great advantages 
over the Arabian gulf. While the latter re- 
sembles a long and narrow canal, studded every 
where with rocks and islands ; the PeTEoan gulf, 
on the other hand, presents to our view a large 
and spacious basin, of almost equal extent with 
the gulf of Bothnia, and by the extreme smaU- 
ness of its mouth, breaks the waves of the Indian 
ocean ; it presents, too, fewer dangers to navi- 
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gation from hidden rocks, as its shores are 
almost free from them. Beside this, the streams 
which it receives appear like so many roads of 
trade for transporting commodities into the in- 
terior of Asia. Hence few countries can be 
found where nature has done so much for man ; 
and the history of the middle ages, in which the 
uames of Ormus, Bassora, and other cities fre- 
quently occur, proves that her labours were not 
in vain ; and it required nothing less than the 
different direction which the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope gave to Indian commerce, 
to deprive the Persian gulf o/this preeminence. 

The ancients considered as the beginning of 
this gulf, the narrow strait formed by the cape 
of Makae or Dsiuliar on the Arabian shore, and 
that of Ormus or Harmozia on the Persian ; the 
broad embouchure between Oman and Carmania 
not being reckoned as part of it. The above- 
menrioned strait is so snudl, that the promontories 
on both sides may be distinctly seen from the 
middle. But as soon as we pass beyond this 
entrance, the shores fidl off on both sides, and 
give to the gulf that oval shape with which it is 
represented in our maps. We shall now conduct 
the reader along these two shores to the mouth 
of the Euphrates ; and take for our guide, to- 
gether with Strabo, the relation of Arrian, drawn 
from Nearchus, who sailed along and described 
tbe whole eastern coast*. 

• Pot whrt foDom, the re»cler m«j compare Arrian'i hdha. Op. p. 
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After Nearchiis had passed the mouth of the 
Indus with Alexander's fleet, and had sailed 
through the entrance of the gulf, he kept on the 
right hand according to his plan, and followed 
the line of the eastern coast. However, he 
saw in the distance the high promontory of 
Msikae or Dsiulfar. After smling sixteen miles, 
he landed in the fruitful and populous coun- 
try of Harmozia, which produced every thing 
but olive trees; and here the wearied mari- 
ners first reposed from their fe.tigues and dan- 
gers. This is no other than the valley of Or- 
mus, which extends two days' journey along 
the sea coast'. Opposite to this, on a small 
island, the commercial city of Ormus was af- 
terwards erected under the Caliphs; but the ac- 
count of Nearchus shews that the name is much 
older. According to Marco Polo, a number of 
lai^ rivers, of which Nearchus mentions the Ara- 
mis, water this valley, which abounds with dates, 
parrots, fruits, and animals of various kinds, very 
different fi"om ours. While the ships were 
repairing in this place, Nearchus hastened by 
land to the army of Alexander, in order to an- 
nounce the happy arrivd of his fleet, and 
took the same road which as been so well de- 
scribed by Marco Polo, at that time infested with 
bands of robbers, who took refuge in the moun- 
tains behind the valley, and therefore extremely 

19, etc A full iriTeitigation, of which I can here give only the re«ntt, 
wUI be foarul ia my treatise, De priita rinsi Perrid facie, i 
Sac Goelling. t xiii. p. 138. 

< Vat what follows, compare Marco Polo in RammiB ii. p. S, 9. 
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dangerous. On his return, he continued his 
voyage, and landed twice on the large island 
of Oaracta (now Broet)', which produced vines, 
palms, and com, and was under the government 
of a Persian named Macenes, who was his at- 
tendant to Susa. They were shewn in this 
island the tombs of the ancient kings ; a circum- 
stance which proves, that it was once indepen- 
dent, and inhabited from a considerable time 
back. He passed by another small and unin- 
habited island, named Organa, (now Aragan,) on 
his left hand. Of the remaining small islands 
which are in the vicinity, Nearchus men- 
tions the name of one more, Pylorus, (now Ma^ 
lora,) and alludes to another without a name, 
probably Talengo, which is said to have been 
dedicated to Neptune. He now approached the 
coast of Carmania, which here seemed to him 
uninhabited ; and after that, reached the island 
Catsea, probably Keiche, where was the boun- 
dary between Persia and Carmania. On the 
Persian coast, he landed at a place called lla, 
(now Cailo,) opposite the small island Caicandros, 
(now Androvari,) and on the following morning, 
reached another island which is not named, 
where there was a pearl fishery. From a com- 
parison of situations, this appears to have been 
the same as the island Lara. Along the coast 

* For wbat foUovs, I have made uk of the map of Dblislc, h well a* 
thkt of NiEBUHH, todeleimine the modeiD namea of the ialaDds. From 
a cotDpariaon of [heae geographera with Nearcbnt, it appean that the 
greater part of them have b«en dialigured b; Greek lerminatiaiia, or by 
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he saw many villages thickly inhabited, and ships 
in the roadstead ; there was also no want of palms 
and fruit trees like those of Greece. From hence 
he proceeded to Gogoma (Congon), at the mouth 
of a small river, and after having observed se- 
veral other small rivers which are to be foimd in 
the map, he came to Hieratis (probably Corsiara), 
situated on a river of the same name, where he 
saw many gardens and fruit trees. Pursuing his 
voyage, and, as before, incurring danger frxjm 
rocks and sh^ows, he arrived at the mouth of 
the large river Aresas (now Rasain), which se- 
parated Persis and Susiana, as it now divides 
Pars from Chusistan. Next followed the coast 
of Susiana, which was so dangerous from shal- 
lows, that the inhabitants were accustomed to 
direct the course of ships by setting up long 
poles. He then crossed over the Choaspes, 
called in Arrian the Pasitigris ; passed by the in- 
land sea into which the Tigris empties itself; and 
at length reached the mouth of the Euphrates, 
where was situated the commercial town of Te- 
nedon, otherwise called Diridotis. 

I wish it were in my power to impart to the 
reader an equally exact and authentic description 
of the western coast of the Persian gulf; but 
here, alas I we have no Nearchus, whose testi- 
mony we might use as that of an eyewitness ; 
for on accoimt of the many dangerous rocks and 
shallows, navigators have always preferred the 
opposite side of the gulf. 

'' Tbevbhot ii p. 29S, eic. 
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All this part of Arabia, Irom the Euphrates to 
d^e Dsiulfar, is included by the Arabs under 
the name of Hadjer, or Bahrein ; and it is one 
of the parts of our globe with which we are the 
least acqmunted. It is moreover neither sterile 
nor without water ; but, on the contrary, abounds 
in dates and other productions ; nevertheless, the 
the sand which is blown hither from the neigh- 
bouring desert not only turns this line of coast 
into a waste, but obstracts the passage through 
it, and chokes up the ^oad^ It is at this day in- 
habited by the Wahhabites. 

In the accounts of antiqmty, only one city ap- 
pears throughout this coast, Gerrha, situated near 
a bay, which takes its name from it ; but for this 
very reason, it is so much the more remarkable 
to the historical inquirer into the commerce of 
the ancients. It occupied the very same position 
which Lachsa does now, under the twenty-eighth 
degree of north latitude, or perhaps a few miles 
farther north near the present El Katif. Here 
there are, according to the account of a modem 
traveller, monuments of stone with inscriptions ; 
though inconsiderable, it is at this day, a city 
provided with all the necessaries of life ; and 
date trees are found in its vicinity*. "When" 
says Strabo*, who here speaks from the accounts 
of the followers of Alexander, "we have tra- 

' BcicniHO'i J*™, p. SS9. Ottbr, Faj/age ii. p, 74. 

■ Hklonf afSigd Said, Sullait qfMuteata, by Sbbik Makbus, (an >•- 
nmud name,) i oitiTe of Rome. Loodon, 1819. North of El Kati^ • 
de*ert begins Menty dajt' journejr id length. 

*Stkab. p. 1110. 
VOL. n. Q 
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veiled along the coast 3,400 stades, we arrive at 
Gerrha, built by a colony of Chaldeans from 
Babylon. It is situate in a coimtry abounding 
in salt, of which the houses of the inhabitants 
are constructed ; and these it is necessary to 
moisten frequently, that they may not split, 
throu^ the heat of the sun. The city is 200 
stades from the sea. Its inhabitants transport 
the goods of the Arabians and spices by land ; 
though Aristobulus says, they fequently went in 
ships to Babylon, and sailed as far up as Tb^H 
sacus, from whence their wares were carried 
into all parts." 1 shall soon find occasion to 
say more of this colony from Babylon, and of 
its commerce. 

The continuation of the coast as £»* as the 
cape Makae or Dsiulfar, offers nothing remark- 
able ; along it, however, there are sand banks, 
which, time out of mind, have been celebrated 
for pearl fishery. The c^e Dsiulfar, according 
to Nearchus, was situated in a desert country ; 
but the adjoining district towards the south, by 
name Oman, is one of the richest and most 
fruitful in Arabia, wid in former times rendered 
the cape itself an emporium of commerce, as I 
shall presently shew. 

First, however, there remains an investigation 
as obscure as it is important, concerning some 
islands situated near this coast, which, aa they 
are sfdd to have been eminent trading places, 
must not be passed over in silence. In the 
Greek geographers, for instance, we read of two 
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islands named Tyrus or Tylos, and Aradus, 
which boasted that they were the mother country 
of the Phcenicians, and exhibited relics of Phoe- 
nician temples. The Hebrew poets, on the other 
hand, mention another, by the name of Daden, 
whose caravans travelled with valuable merchan- 
dize into the north of Arabia. 

The Greek ge(^;raphers do not agree as to 
the position of Tylus and Aradus; wherever, 
therefore, we fix their situation, it will still be 
li^le to objections. For my own part, how- 
ever, I am convinced that these two islands were 
the same as those at this day called Bahrdn. 
I shall first communicate to the reader my rea^ 
sons for this opinion, which may be taken both 
from the situation, and from the names given 
them by the ancients; yet without conceding 
the objections to which it is Uable. 

Pliny and Strabo are the principal authorities^ 
yet they are both indebted to more ancient 
authors. " On sailing fitrther (south) frt)m 
Gerrha," says Strabo', " we come to two islands, 
where there are to be seen Phcenician temples, 
and the inhabitants assure us, that the cities of 
Phoenicia bearing the same name are colonies 
from them. These islands are ten days' sail from 
Tenedon, (Diridotis, at the month of the Euphra- 
tes,) and one from Cape Makae." From the ac- 
count of Strabo, so much is evident ; viz. that 
these islands must be sought for to the south of 

■ Stkii. p.1110. Plih. vL 3B. The latter munei Arad, Utd« Tylol, 
■rhich he reporti to be ten mUci from gn»t Tyloa. 
q2 
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Gerrha ; yet what distance they were from the 
bay of Gerrha is not to be determined with cer- 
tainty by this passage ; here however Pliny comes 
to our assistance. " Tylos," says he, " is fifty 
miles from the bay of Gerrha." This calculation 
exactly suits the Bahrein islands, which are just 
that distance from the present bay of Lachsa^ 
or, as it is also called, el Katif. Moreover, the 
ten days' sail mentioned by Strabo from the 
mouth of the Euphrates are no objection ; for 
although it is only a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles, yet on the eastern side Nearchus spent a 
much longer time in the very same navigation. 

The situation then of Aradus and Tynis 
would seem to he sufficiently determined by the 
testimony of Strabo and Pliny, if there were not 
a difficulty in the account of the former, when he 
adds, " from these islands to Makae, (or the 
mouth of the Persian gulf,) there is a distance of 
one day's navigation." This is impossible, if we 
suppose him to be speaking of the islands named 
Bahrein; we ought rather, in this case, to seek 
them in the group off Ormus ; to which opinion, 
however, the account of Pliny is opposed. 

The report of the followers of Alexander, who 
were sent by him to discover the western coast 
of Arabia, countenances another view of the 
question*. " They were informed that there 
were two islands in the sea beyond the mouth of 
the Euphrates. The first not far from it, at a 
distance of a hundred and twenty stades, (about 
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twelve mOes,) was very woody, and contained a 
temple of Artemis, surrounded by habitations of 
the inhabitants. That there was in it a multitude 
of wild goats and roe bucks, which were never 
killed; and that the island had received the 
name of Ic^'us from Alexander." (The situation 
of this small island before the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates is sufficiently determined, to make it 
evident that it can be neither of those mentioned 
by Strafao and Pliny. It is probably the same 
as that which is called Bubedn in the map of 
Niebuhr ; but as the country has been so much 
changed by the junction of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, we cannot come to any certainty on this 
point.) " That the second island was at the dis- 
tance of a day and night's navigation, supposing 
a favourable wind from the Euphrates : that it was 
named Tylos, was of consider^le magnitude, pro- 
.ducedaquantity of excellent fruits,andwas neither 
mountainous nor woody." Here we have another 
Tylos, evidently of a diflfererit situation from that 
of Strabo and Pliny. It is probably the Cathema' 
of our maps, situate in 29" N. Lat. 48" 30" Long. 
All this, however, proves nothing more than that 
the name- of Tylos, or Tyrus, has been improperly 
given to this island ; . and the voucher of it is 
one Archias, whom_ Alexander sent to explore 
Arabia and Tylos ; but he had not courage to 
siul farther thzm the island in question, and 
therefore was willing to find Tylos here. This 

* Thii iilaad U lo be leen in the map of Deliale, but not in Uiat of 
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' conAisioQ of names has been already noticed 
by an old grammarian, wbo informs us that 
Arrian mistook Anata for Tylos*. 

From what has been said, two things occur to 
us : first, that the name of Tylos has been taken 
for that of several islands in the Persian gulf; 
and secondly, that the islands Tylos and Aradus, 
where relics of the Phcenicians were found, were 
those named Bahrein, according to the definite 
accounts of ancient writers ; and the critic will 
have no hesitation in preferring these to vague 
and indeterminate notions. 

To these geographical proofs another may be 
added, which arises out of the name. The 
smallest of the Bahrein islands has preserved the 
ancient appellation of Aradus, for it is still called 
Arad*; this will carry conviction to those who 
are aware how little Asiatic appellations are sub- 
ject to change. 

The question repecting the island Daden o( 
the Hebrews remains to be considered. This 
question, which is extremely important in con- 
sidering the commerce of the ancients, is an- 
swered by the help of the oriental geographers, 
so far with certainty, as the island is either one 
of the Bahrein, or the rather more northerly one 
of Cathema'. It is not necessary to settle this 

* Strph. dt Urb. v. Tipot. The iiluid Anata ii DO longer known. 
Uiglil it Dot hftTe been & coimpiiiai fbr Cathema f 

■ See NiEBUHR'a Jfop. 

' He prooft, whichi to detail here, would be out of place, ma^ be found 
in AsKnuoii, Bibl Orient, torn. III. para II. p. 160, £64, 604, 74t. 
DiScultin iriie here not merely from want of mapi^ but alao ftom the 
•a and confuiion of names. Dadein or Dadcn U alio frequently 
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point with greater exactness, considering that 
these islands are at no great distance from each 
other, and in general, what the Greek and He- 
brew writers have said of the islands Tyrus, 
Aradus, and Daden, will apply to those in the 
bay of Gerrha, eepecially to the B^ein islands. 

According to the report of a modem traveller ', 
there exist several places on the coast of the 
Persian gulf, whose names seem to indicate a 
Phoenician origin; such are, Sidodona on the 
eastern side, and a city named Szur, (Tur, Ty- 
nis,) which Niebuhr' calls Sur, and describes as 
having a good harbour in Oman, on the western 
side ; these appear to prove that the Phoenicians 
had colonies on the continent, as well as in the 
islands. Niebuhr was acquainted with, and has 
described another harbour called Tur, at the en- 
trance of the gulf of Suez*. 

It was necessary to give these geographical 
notices with regard to the Persian gulf pre- 
viously to investigating its ancient navigation. 
I would, however, request the reader to refer to 
the times anterior to the Persian dominion, or 



nlkd Dirinj iBd it may be conjectured, that from henc« eroM the name 
of Defaroon, iriiich ii given to one oF the Bahrein iilanda in the map of 
ndiale. tf that were the caae, Chen Dedan would not be Cathema, ai 
Aaemani auerta, but ihe igland mentioaed above ; and thia ia rendered 
probable bj the reaemblance of names, whieh ia a certain guide in eoM- 
piring the modern and ancient geography of Aaia. 

' Dr. Sbetisw, in Zaeh't MaualL Corrapimd. far Sept. 1813L See the 
Aj^ndix. 

■ NiEPUHa'a DncrifUm rf Jrabia, p. S07. 2S* N. L. He haa alt« a 
place named But, aoulh oTMukhI, £21'' N. L. 

* NiEBvna'i Travelt, i. 299. 
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the period' of the Chald^co-Babylonian empire, 
since this navigation suffered great changes 
under the Persians, as will presently be shewn. 

That the Babylonians po^rased a maritime na- 
vigation, when their power was at its height, may 
be gathered, in general, from the predictions of 
the contemporary Jewish prophet Isaiah*. "Thus 
saith the Lord your deliverer ; for your sakes 
have I sent to Babel, and thrown to the ground 
all obstacles, and the Chaldeans, who exult in 
their ships." This is a graphic description of a 
people no less proud of their ships thm of their 
gates and ramparts. But more definite informa- 
tion is preserved to us in the Greek vpriters, who 
deserve the utmost attention of the historical 
enquirer, ^schylus, in his play of the Perdans, 
enumerating the nations who composed the army 
of the great king, speaks as follows : " Babylon 
too, that abounds in gold, sends forth a promis- 
cuous multitude, who both embark in ships, and 
boast of their skill in archery." 

The accounts of these writers, dispersed as 
they are through a multitude of different works, 
and sometimes at variance with each other, ne- 

■ From 630 to SSO. B. C. 

■ Ibaub iliii. 14. accoiding to the iruulation of Mkbtelii. Gtseniui 
hu it lUSerentl; : " For your ukn wnt 1 to Babel, tnd diire all ita 
fugiiiTM, and the CluUeet, to tbdr alup* which are their delifrht." To 
which he hai (he foUawiiig note : " The fugidvea are the people collected 
togedier in the commercial dly of Babel, (coiisequentlj difierent from [he 
Chaldee*,) who, dd the innuion (^ the enemy, lake refuge in the ihipa of 
their delight, their jof, or tumultumu pteaaure ; for these veneli, inalni- 
raenlB of the magniBcence of Babel, were commonly filled with crowdi of 
rejoicing people." 
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vertheless concur in representing Babylon as a 
city, which received the merchandize of the south, 
Arabian and Indian productions, by means of 
the Persian gulf; and they put it in our power 
sometiraes to point out clearly the course and 
limit of this trade, and sometimes to give an ob- 
scure glimpse of it 

Amongst these, Strabo's information concern- 
ing Gerrha and Tylos merits a closer examina^ 
tion'. Crerrha, according to him, was a Chal- 
dean colony ; that is, from Babylon. Although, 
when he adds that it was founded by Chaldean 
emigrants, it does indeed ^pear to have been 
the consequence of some political revolution, with 
which we are imacquainted ; or at any rate, to 
have owed its rise to a colony of priests, and not to 
any purpose of extending commerce ; this is a 
consideration of very little importance, so long 
as we are satisiied that it had a flourishing trade, 
and constant intercourse with Babylon. We 
have no certain account with respect to the period 
of its foundation ; yet since the contemporaries 
of Alexander described it as a rich commercial 
town, it is evident that the brilliant period of 
this colony must be referred to the era of the 
Macedonian conqueror. 

We are assured by Agatharchides' that the 
inhabitants of Gerrha were one of the richest 
people in the world ; and that for this they were 
indebted to their traffic with Arabian and Indian 
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commodides, vrtiibh tfaey transported into the 
west by means of caravans, and to Babylon by 
their ships ; for although they inhabited a bar- 
ren district themselves, yet were they in the vi- 
cinity of Arabia Felix, the native country of 
frankincense and other perfumes, which the Ba^ 
bylonians consumed in great quantities*. 

These precious goods were carried to Baby- 
lon, in such abundance, that a vast overplus 
which remained, after the Cf^ital was supplied, 
was conveyed up the Euphrates to Th^>sacus, 
and then, by land, over the whole of western 
Asia*. As, therefore, Babylon was the empo- 
rium on the river Euphrates, in like manner the 
Tigris had the city Opis, which was a few miles 
above Bagdad, and not far from the Median wall, 
so called, the Umit of Babylonia. Thither the 
inhabitants of Gerrha had directed their naviga- 
tion from very ancient times, although, for rea- 
sons which I shall presently explain, the Per- 
sians interrupted it' ; and undoubtedly Opis was 
their emporium, from whence merchandize was 
conveyed by the caravan trade Into the interior 
of Asia*. 

Grerrha had, as appears tmm Strabo, another 
advantage from its situation ; that of being in a 
country which contained an abundance of salt. 

' According to Herodotut, ■ thouuad ulcnn of fnnkincniae were u- 
nually coniumed in the temple of Bel or Beiui alone bjr (lie Chaldeuia, 

* Strab. 1. c from AriBtabulm 

' Strab. p. 1074. ef. Absiah. viL 7. 

' Steas. p. 107S. He names OjMB e(pre«l]r m the emporiHm of the 
citcunyjaeeni region. 
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We sh^l diew, in speaking of Africa, how great 
an advantage this is for regions where, as in Arabia 
and Afiica, salt is scarce. Though we are not 
acquainted how far Gerrha profited by this gift 
of nature, in a. commercial point of view, we may 
reasonably suppose she would not overlook the 
advantages which might be derived from it. 

The formidable desert, which separated this city 
from the fruitful countries of Asia, served to pro- 
tect her from the victorious nations, who ravaged 
the interior of this quarter of the globe ; and 
hence its revolutions in general operated but 
slightly on Arabia. While, however, the peculiar 
rity of its situation opposed to the conqueror a 
boundary, which he never passed, it could not 
repel the advances of merchants stimulated by 
the hope of gain ; and, with them Gerrha was 
obliged to share its rich commerce. The Phoe- 
nicians had found out the way to this coast 
through the sandy desert of Arabia, imd, as 
usual, were attracted by the neighbouring islands. 
They chose the above-mentioned one of Tylos 
or Daden, and Aradus, for the purpose of form- 
ing commercial establishments; and were in- 
duced hereunto not only by the productions of 
these islands, but by the hope of participating in 
the East Indian trade. Amongst the former, 
the pearl fishery first claims our notice. It is 
generally known that the finest pearls are found 
in the Persian gulf, and near the island of Cey- 
lon. The shellfish which produce them are 
found in almost all the islands of this gulf; but 
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the most considerable bank is that which extends 
along the western coast from the Bahrein islands 
nearly as far as cape Dsiulfiir^. Nearchus, in 
his journal, mentions this ancient pearl fishery*. 
It is true that he only speaks of the island Catsea 
on the eastern coast, for he did not see the Ara- 
bian coast or its islands ; but he must of neces- 
sity suppose, that if those small and often unin- 
habited islands were frequented by pearl fishers, 
the ever active mind of the Phoenician in point 
of commerce, could not have overlooked the 
treasiu'es which the larger islands presented to 
them. One of the latest British travellers who 
have explored these regions, informs us how ex- 
tremely productive this fishery is, or might be 
made. " There is no place in the world," says 
Morier, " where more pearls are found ; the bot- 
tom of the sea being quite covered with the 
shellfish. The island Bahrein, with Karek, is 
considered the richest bed of pearls ; the fishery, 
however, has been followed with less eagerness, 
since the removal of the English market to Cey- 
lon. At present, the principal market is at Mus- 
cat, from whence the greatest number of them 
are carried to Surat. Those in the Persian gulf 
are yellow or white; the latter of which are taken 
to Asia Minor and Constantinople, chiefly for the 
supply of the seraglio. While the pearl of Cey- 
lon shivers in pieces, that of the Persian gulf is 



' See Nibbuhb'i Map. 
• AlHIAN. Ind. Op. p. 194. 
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as hard as a rock. The largest are at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and divers go down ten or fifteen 
fiithoms under water"." But we need say no 
more to shew the great importance of this 
branch of commerce to the ancients. 

Another production of these islands, or at 
least of the largest of them, that is to say, cot- 
ton, must have been a great attraction to the 
Babylonians. Theophrastus informs us, that 
there were at Tylos such large plantations of 
cotton trees, that a considerable part of the 
isluid was, as it were, quite covered with them'; 
and modem accounts give us to understand that 
cotton is produced at this day on the eastern 
coast of Arabia*. It is highly probable, that 
these plantations were the fruit of a commercial 
intercourse with India, the native country of 
cotton. Tylos might not indeed have produced 
enough to supply the manu&ctories of Babylon ; 
but whatever this island fiumished would be 
doubly valuable, because it was close at hand, 
and the conveyance without difficulty. 

A comparison of Herodotus with Theophras- 
tus renders it very probable that the Babylonians 
imported a third commodity from this island, 
which, although it may appear insignificant, I 
cannot entirely pass over in silence. Herodotus, 
in describing the magnificence of the Babylonians, 

■ Maw.tB»,/lnt Voyagt, p. £3, etc. 

< Theopb. Bill. PL iv. 9. c£ Flih. xiL 10, 11. According to him, 
little Tjloi or Aradiu wu idll mora prodactiTe ID coUoD tlum the large 

' OttBl, Vayagt, ii. p. 74. 
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adds, that it was a general custom amongst 
them to carry a walkingsdck or cane, el^antJy 
chased with the representation of some emblem*. 
It appears from Theophrastus, that this came 
from Tylos. " There grows in this island," says 
he*, " a tree from which the roost handsome 
sticks are cut They are streaked and spotted 
like the skin of a tiger, and very heavy ; but fly 
in two when struck against any hard substance." 
This brief description is not sufficient for us to 
determine botanically the species of the tree, 
though shewing very plainly thai it has nothing 
to do with the bamboo, which has neither this 
heaviness nor hardness. 

But there was another production peculiar to 
this island, which contributed much more to its 
value than these which have been mentioned. 
It has been already remarked in another place 
that Babylon was totally deficient in timber, with 
the exception of the date and cypress tree, both 
which, however, are little suited for ship-build- 
ing. This appUes also to the coasts of the Per- 
sian gulf, and would, therefore, have put an in- 
sunnountable obstacle in the way of that navi- 
gation, if the deficiency had not been supplied 
by the island of Tylos. ** There is in this island," 
says Theophrastus*, "a species of timber for ship- 
building, which, under water resists all tendency 
to putre&ction, lasting for upwards of two hun- 

» He»od. i. IM. 

' TntoPHSAiT. HUt. PL V. 6. 

Fttlt. ztL 41. 
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dred years; but out of water it decays much 
Booner." To this Pliny adds, that the followers 
of Alexander brought the knowledge of it to 
Greece. The want of a fuller description will 
not permit us to defuie this timber scientificaUy, 
which is, possibly, the celebrated Indian teak- 
wood; but the passage quoted a£fordsan important 
disclosure, not only because it proves, in gene- 
ral, the navigation of the Persian gulf, but also, 
as it brings within our comprehension the long 
voyages undertaken by vessels from Tylos, of 
which we shall soon have occasion to speak. 

Gerrha and Tylos were, therefore, certainly 
principal marts of Babylonico-Phoenician com- 
merce ; yet there was another no less remark- 
able emporimn for the commodities of the south, 
just in the entrance of the Persian gulf. Or- 
mus, which was afterwards so celebrated, did 
not yet exist, and its place was occupied fc^ cape 
Makae or Dsiul&r. Nearchus, who had only a 
passing view of this cape, as he sailed by, gives 
an interesting account of it*. His companions, 
who were acquainted with the country, told him 
that there was here a mart for cinnamon and 
similar merchandize, which was conveyed to 
the Assyrians, ihat is, to Babylon. They added, 
that the district around the cape was sterile and 
iminhabited. Here it is worthy of remark, that 
the above-mentioned city of Tur', in Oman, was 
very near cape Makae. Without building much 

* AsBiAH. lad. Op p. IM. 
' See tbrne, p. 331. 
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upon the evidence of names, we may, however, 
beheve, as we have historical accounts to con- 
finn the idea, that this Tur was a Phcenician co- 
lony, and the staple for the spice trade men- 
tioned by Nearchus. 

An emporium like this, at the entrance of the 
gulf, naturally \eads us to suppose a more dis- 
tant navigation, and strengthens our idea of an 
ancient Indian trade from the Persian gulf. 

Amongst the commodoties which Tyre re- 
ceived by the Persian gulf may be enumerated 
ivory, ebony, and cinnamon'. It is true, that 
the two first are no less natural to Ethiopia than 
India' ; but it is contrary to all probability, that 
the natives of the eastern coast of Arabia should 
haveimported themfrom Ethiopia, when India was 
80 much nearer and more convenient for trade. 

A more important and difficult question is 
that concerning the native country of cinnamon 
(cinnamomum), which was so much sought after, 
and so highly valued by the ancients*. 

The researches of modem naturalists have 
sufficiently proved, that at the present day cin- 
namon is found in the East Indies alone. Its 
principal country is Ceylon, from whence we ob- 
tain the best ; yet it is not confined to Ceylon, but 

*HEKoi>.iii. 114. 

' CinluuDOn ia the bark of the Launu Cinnamoinum, a tree of moderate 
height and magnitude, and the Launu Caaaia (probably a Tsriet; of the 
other, producing however a coarser cart). See, concnming thii ipice, 

TBViitHO,jfHinerlnuigeiiiibet^enZiBiMtt,aitfCtjiloiigtmaeU,bidtmtfaitii 
JihanJlaiigeii dtr Schatd. Akad. (ObiervBtioni on tbe ciniuunon grawn 
at Cef Ion, in the nev treatiaei of the Swedish academy.) nl. i. p. 63. 
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is also found on the coasts of the Deccan and in 
theEastlndianislaads; nowherehoweverin Africa 
or Arabia*. Some of the later Greek geographers, 
indeed, amongst whom Strabo may be reckoned, 
speak of cinnamon as a production of Arabia*; 
but as no one of them speaks as an eyewitness, 
it is more than probable that they were deceived 
by the circumstance of cinnamon being obtained 
through the medium of Arabia. We may add to 
the inTestigaldons of other writers^ on this point, 
that the two oldest authors who have mentioned 
cinnamon, Jeremiah and Herodotus, express 
themselves in a manner tending to confirm our 
notion of its Indian origin. " To what purpose," 
it is said in Jeremiah °, " cometh there to me in- 
cense from Sheba, and the sweet cane from a fitr 
country." If the prophet, with the later geogra- 
phers, had considered Arabia Felix to be its 
native country, he would not have, made this 
distinction. The same is clear from Herodotus. 
He had been told by the Phoenicians that cinna- 
mon was brought through Arabia; but they 
would not, or could not, inform him where it 
was found, or what country produced it. All 
he could discover, was, that it came from the 
country in which Bacchus was educated*. The 
m^tery thus thrown over this commerce, proves 
sufficiently that its former possessors were no 

* Thdkbebo, 1. c 

•StKAB. P.1J24. 

' Becihahh. ad Autig. p. 88. 

■ HiROD. iii. 111. 
VOL. II. R 
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less anxious to conceal it from the rest at the 
world, than the Dutch have been in more mo- 
dem times. 

It was not however posdble to keep it entirely 
secret ; and the father of history has the ^ory of 
having first discovered traces of it, leading to the 
Indian peninsula uid Ceylon. 

-Herodotus, in speaking of the native countiy 
of cinnamon, adds to his account a fabulous tnt- 
dition. He had been told that a species of large 
birds brought the cinnamon, and carried it to 
their nests, from whence it was taken by a stra- 
tagem which he describes. This tradition of cin- 
namon birds prevailed throughout antiquity, 
and is found under a variety of modifications in 
several even of the most credible ancient writers ' ; 
for we cannot he surprised that they had every 
one their own version of the story. Nay, this 
very tradition which Herodotus related after the 
Phoenicians, more than two thousand years ago, 
was heard in Ceylon* itself, by a modem writer 
of the greatest fidelity, to whom we are indebted 
for our best information as to the manner of ob- 
taining cinnamon. " The inhabitants of this 
island maintain," says Thunbeig, "that good 
cinnamon must always grow wild. The propa- 
gation of the trees, however, takes place in the 
following manner. Magpies eat the berries when 
ripe, but do not digest the stones, which they 
sow here and there in the woods. On which ac- 
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count these birds are preserved, no one being 
allowed to shoot them." The same has been re- 
lated of pigeons'. Similar to this is the fact of 
the English having shot a pigeon at Tanna with 
a nutmeg in its beak. 

Another valuable commodity was obtained 
from Ceylon in these distant ^es, that is to say, 
pearls. Of this we can have no doubt, because 
we read of Indian pearl fisheries as well as those 
of the Persian gulf. Nearchus, when he men- 
tions the latter of these, adds the following ob- 
servation*: "Pearls are fished up here as well 
as in the Indian sea." Now it is generally 
known, that the most considerable pearl 6shery 
is on the south-eastern coast of the peninsula, 
this side of the Ganges, between Ceylon and 
Cape Comorin. Hence a connexion between 
these countries and Babylon is sufficiently proved. 

Lastly : the ancient name also of Ceylon, Ta^ 
probane, was known very early, and was even 
brought to Greece as a very remarkable one by 
the followers of Alexander ; and the oldest tra- 
ditions concerning it have exactly that obscurity 
which usually involves the most distant countries 
on the extremities of the known world^ Ac- 
cordingly it was long undetermined, whether 
Taprobane was an island or a large continent, 
upon which the antipodes were to be sought 

■ FosiTEB, Vtyagt Jtoimd lk» World, iL p. 332. 

> AsiiAK. lud. Op. p. 194. It ii eren laid in another ^at, that m- 
cotding to the traditjoiia of the Indian*, Herculeg had e«(abli«hed thii 
fiibery. Would not thiiaeem to implf the paiticipatioD ofthePh n n i aa m t 

> See Flin. tL 22. 

r2 
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And even the discoveries made by the followers 
of Alexander appear to have afforded but little 
more Ught, as is manifest from Strabo, who 
drew his information from them. This is how- 
ever very different in Ptolemy** He has, it 
must be confessed, made &lse representations 
(probably borrowed from his predecessors) con- 
cerning the magnitude of the island ; since he 
makes it extend from 12* 30' N. L. to 3* S. L. 
But he is acquainted with its real figure and the 
direction in which it lies ; its coasts, cities, rivers, 
and harbours; and even its ancient capital Maar 
grammum, in the situation of the present CandL 
There was certainly a time in antiquity when 
Ceylon was quite as well known as it was under 
the dominion of the Dutch ; and we may here 
repeat a question which has been started before, 
in regard to the interior of Arabia': viz. whether 
this was not the age of the Phcenicians, and 
whether Ptolemy did not obtain his information 
from Tyrian sources. If we could assume this, 
how vast a commerce must there not have ex- 
isted between the Phcenicians and Indians! 

But without such a supposition, it is suificiendy 
made out, that the principal direction of the mar 
ritime Indian trade was to Ceylon and the neigh- 
bouring coast of Hindoostan. We now naturally 
Ask, who they were by whom this commerce was 
carried on; whether the Indians sidled to the 
Persian gulf, or whether the inhabitants of the 
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latter brought away the Indian commodities them- 
selves. In my own opinion, the previous statements 
have sufficiently established the fiict of the last 
of these having been the case, considering that the 
Chaldeans and Phcenicians had a joint partici- 
pation in this trade. " The men of Dedan were 
thy merchants, and went to extensive countries 
who gave them in exchange for thy wares, horn, 
ivory, and ebony*." The identity of these coun- 
tries with those of India would be rendered pro- 
bable by their geography ; but the Indian com- 
modities which are mentioned turn this probabi- 
lity into certainty. This remarkable passage, 
however, informs us of the nature of this trade, 
as well as of its course. The men of Daden, 
viz. the inhabitants of the islands in the bay of 
Gerrha, sail to India with Phcenician wares, 
which they exchange for Indian ; alter this they 
bring the fruits of their traffic to their own coun- 
try, and then form, on the neighbouring Arabian 
shores, near Gerrha, those caravans from Daden 
mentioned by Isaiah*, which travelled through 
the Arabian desert to Babylon, or to the mari- 
time cities of Phoenicia. 

Putting together what has been said thus &r, 
we shall have the following general results : 

J^irtt. We can entertain no doubt of a consi- 
derable navigation on the Persian gulf, not, how- 
ever, limited to that sea, but extending to luge 
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and ^tant countries, before the age of the Per- 
sian empire. 

Secondbf. The principal places to which this 
navigation was directed were Ceylon and the 
western coasts of the Indian peninsula, on this 
side the Ganges. Here was situated, not tax fit>m 
the mouth of the Indus, the port Crocola, where 
NearchuB embarked. It is midoubtedly the mo- 
dem Kurachi, which now carries on a consider- 
able commerce, adjoining a ctty of thirteen thou- 
sand inhabitants' ; and it is extremely probable 
that Barygaza likewise, (now Beroach,) though 
coming under our notice somewhat later, was in 
these early times a port of some consequence. 
The proximity of these countries would favour 
the voyage, which was still more &cilitated by 
the periodical winds, which at regular intervals 
of half a year conducted ships thither, and 
brought them back. 

TlttrdUf. This navigation was perhaps much 
less ^plied to by the Babylonians than by the 
Phcenicians, who had settlements on the eastern 
coast of AralHa, and in the neighbouring Bab- 
rein islands, where they were suppUed with timber 
for ship-building ; it was also carried on by the 
Arabians, who became very early a navigating 
people, and conveyed the commodities which 
they had imported from India, to Babylon and 
the Phoenician commercial cities, from whence 
they were communicated to all parts of the 
world. 

' POTTIHOBI, TraetU, p. >38. 142. 
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Lttttbf. The objects of this trade were Ara- 
Uan frankincenBe, Indian spices, especially cin- 
namon from Ceylon, ivory, ebony, precious 
stones, and Persian and Indian pearls. These 
are, at least, the wares mentioned by historians ; 
yet we cannot doubt, from our want of a com- 
plete catalogue, that there are many articles 
omitted, which used to be offered to strangers 
who came to the several countries, and upon 
which they set a considerable value. 

Under the Persian empire, however, the navi- 
gation of the Persian gulf had many difficulties 
to contend with. The Persians, who were not 
themselves a navigating people, had great appre- 
heosion of their provinces being suddenly at- 
tacked and laid waste by some foreign fleet or 
other*. When we consider the situation of their 
principal cities, this will appear anything but a 
groundless fear. Not only Babylon, but Susa, 
the metropolis of then: empire, and the depdt for 
tribute collected from many nations, were both 
situated on large and navigable rivers, which af- 
forded foreign fleets an easy access into the 
heart of their dominion ; Babylon on the Eu- 
phrates, and Susa on the Choaspes, which is 
connected with the Tigris by a canal'. No 
great naval power, in the modem sense of the 
term, would be requisite for such an attempt, 
but only some squadrons of daring pirates, re- 
sembling the Normans of the middle ages, a de- 
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scription of people which has never been want- 
ing in the Persian gulfc What could the Per- 
sians on the moment have opposed to such a 
fleet ? Their principal cities would inevitably 
have been plundered and destroyed ; nay, it is 
not going too far to suppose the utter abolition 
of their empire. 

In order to prevent such a misfortune, they 
determined to make the entrance of the princi- 
pal stream, viz. the Tigris, through which siaps 
passed to the Choaspes, entirely inaccessible for 
navigation ; and the expense and trouble which 
they bestowed upon accomplishing this design, 
clearly shews how much the danger of a foreign 
invasion had alarmed their fears. At certain 
distances one after the other they intemqited the 
course of the stream by masses of stone, which, 
as the waves passed over them, formed cascades 
more or less elevated. Alexander, who consi- 
dered nothing of greater importance than the 
furtherance of trade and navigation, caused these 
obstructions to be removed, on his return from 
India*. But his premature death prevented the 
completion of this design, and one of these has 
probably remained to our time. " One day's 
joiimey below Mosul," says Tavemier*, " our 
bark struck against a dam, across the Tigris 
from one side to the other. It is two hundred 



' Steab. L c. if I dared to oppoM CTidence no defimte u tbat of 
Strabo, I ■hould coiyecture, vith grest prolHibiUty> tliiit dine datni wot 
made to rMtrain ibe river, uid to prevent an inundalioD. 

■ Tavirhieb L p. ISfi. 
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feet broad^ and forms a cascade twenty feet high ; 
being constructed of large Btones, which by the 
lapse of time are become as hard as a rock. 
The Arabians assert that Alexander the Great 
ordered it to be made, to conduct the sta-eam ; 
others maintain, that Darius endeavoured by 
this means to prevent Alexander irom penetrat- 
ing by the river into his dominions." The mo- 
nument certainly deserves a more accurate in- 
ve^igation, were it only on account of ancient 
Persian architecture ; for it is not at all probable 
that a dam should have been made so far up the 
river*. 

Here, then, we may seek for the reason of the 
great decline of the Persian gulf navigation in 
the time of Alexander. It was a result of the 
Persian policy; and hence it would be very hasty 
to decide, in conformity with this, as to the ante- 
cedent period, when the Babylonico-Chaldean 
power was at its height A people who, like 
the Persiuis, are not themselves navigators, 
would be inclined to attach but little value to 
maritime trade in general. Moreover, the dams 
of which we have been speaking were no detri- 
ment to the navigation of the Euphrates; and al- 
though the maritime commerce of Babylon may 
have been much reduced under the Persian do- 
minion, it certainly was not put a stop to alto- 
gether. 

' The; nteaded, however, ■■ br u Opii, which, m an imporuinl coni- 
nareUl town, it wn of great coiuequcim to detend fivm may attack. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Geograp^al turvey of the SeytMan tribes. 

OaNEKAHP HA Bit BAND! ; THE H9DIB 0> ToOAUfAB OF THB H« 



BiBK. zxxviiL 6. 

The aspect of centrd Asia, or the wild countries 
between the Taurus and Altai chain of moim- 
tains, have not, it must be confessed, the same 
attractions as the southern parts of this quarter 
of the globe. Those boundless plains, without 
wood or arable land, and covered only with pas- 
ture for cattle, present to the eye as little variety 
as the encampments of the wandering tribes who 
travel through them with their herds. But the 
great influence which these people have exer- 
cised on the fortunes of the human race would 
render it unpardonable to pass them over in si- 
lence, even if the period of the Persian empire 
did not supply us with more ample materials for 
the investigation than we might otherwise ex- 
pect. 

The name of Scythians is quite as vague in 
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ancient geogtvphy, aa those of Tartars and 
Monguls are at present We sometimes find 
the name applied to a particalar people, and 
sometimes to all the nomad tribes who were 
settled throughout that immense tract of comi- 
try extending from the north of the Black and 
Caspian seas, into the heart of Asia. The same 
uncertdnty prevdls in the use of a name for 
the coimtry, the term Scythia being sometimes 
applied to the region inhabited hy Scythians 
properly so called, and sometimes employed as 
an indefinite appellation for modem Mongolia 
and Tartary. We shall use the names Scythia 
and Scythians in this latter extended sense, a 
liberty which will be permitted in a general sur- 
vey, although the Scythians may have already 
formed a distinct people, at the era to which our 
researches apply. 

We cannot be surprised that nations who 
have never had any fixed place of abode, but 
have always led an tmsettled life, should leave 
their country on the slightest occasion, and 
wander about from one to another. Moreov&t, 
these chaises of habitation make it necessary to 
take one particular point of time when we are 
deUneating such countries ; for otherwise, it is 
evident from the nature of the case, the several 
parts of our sketch will not be in keeping with 
each other; perhaps they will even be at va- 
riance with truth. This necessity becomes 
much more urgent when we are taking a general 
survey of the nomad tribes of central Asia. 
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From the earliest times we have noticed 
periodical emigrations of these nations from east 
to west; their extensive country seems to have 
been, as it were, the nw^azine of our race. The 
fiirther back we go into the history of the first 
ages of the world, the more probable does it 
appear that the whole of western Europe re- 
ceived its population from thence ; and it is a 
case of common notoriety, that these regions 
have been the focus of important revolutions at 
a more modem epoch. It would, therefoi«, be 
a great error to found our observations on Pom- 
ponius Mela, or Ptolemy, or to intermix the 
picture set before us by these geographers, with 
the more credible delineations of earlier writers >. 
Herodotus', then, a contemporary author, will be 

' Ad iDTurigUioii concemiiiB the tocient Dcntheni tribet ii, accordiiig 
to Ptolemy, one of the moM difficult in history. Thii chio* wu flnt te- 
doced to tminhiiiK JSke ordei by Oatterer, in hia ioqoii; into tlie or^in 
of die Finni, Letti, and Slavi, in the Ommtnlat. Soc OSttiHg. {Vol XI. 
XII.) Hi* Bnt treadBC particultrly, dt Sarmatica LettieemM ptfmlerMm 
trfglmt, belmga to our latject Many illniBatioitt on ihii point hne 
been giTeo in Huumrf ■ Ancient Geognphj, and in Rennel'i Oeognpl^ 
of Herodotm. 

* Herodotui did not confine hit trav«la to Oltno, but uw ilio ■ part of 
the countiy of the Scythian^ (it. 81,) and obtaioed u much iaibimaiion 
■bout tbem, u he did relatiTe to the Greek* of Pontua. It i* oeitain 
that be eiBinuied tlieae counlrie* wilh great care, and Mtfaiiilly related 
wttMercT be had teen and heard. I lely therefore implicitly on him t<a 
mrawrei and diatancea. We have no mean* of deciding wbethei thoia 
be giTci are coirect or not, and riik tnuch mm;e in departing from, than 
we do in following bini. Ilie difitent aocgaoti of Dariui'a Bcythiao ex- 
paditioa rested opoo tnuUti<mi which were collected herei and m thia 
pcHDt I a^nowledge with the eiceUent biagTapher of Uerodotui, Dabi^ 
xaan, F<ndmaigtn ma itr QoMMt (HiatoricU B«*earcbe«) II. p. 1E», 
Aat tbcM people haTe gime into much exaggcratioD on llie lulject, when 
diay Hint ibat Dariu* advanced ai ikr «■ the Wolga, and railed lone 
lorta CO that river. But we mnt not (brget that the Penian army con- 
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our only guide, who has devoted the fonrth 
book of his work to a description of the immense 
steppes which unite Europe to Asia. This great 
historiEiD seems here to be perfectly familiar with 
his subject ; he is acquainted with the rivers, the 
country, and the people ; their manners and way 
of life no less than tiieir parentage. The wilds 
of the Ukraine and Astracan are geographically 
described by him ; and it is in his work tjiat the 
ancestors of the Letti, Finns, Turks, Germaos, 
and Calmucks first occupy a place in history; 
he has mentioned the Ural and Altai chain, 
though without a fixed ^pellation ; and we even 
read of traditions concerning Siberia, which, 
though they at first appeared unworthy of credit, 
have been subsequently verified. 

Herodotus begins his description with the Eu- 
ropean countries on this side of the Don or 
Tanais, or new Ukraine, and for the sake of 
method, it will be necessary to follow him in the 
same order. The division which he has adopted, 
is that formed by the rivers, and is indeed the 
best way of settling the boundaries of districts 
inhabited by wandering tribes who have no fixed 
residence. The principal rivers mentioned by 
the historian are undoubtedly correct ; but two, 

tainnl an abundaiice of li^t easalrj, which could, uid miut have ad- 
Tanced in all dinctioni as the Sejplhisiu retired before them. To irtiat 
diitanon do Dot the Cooaclu at thit day remore belbre the regular armiet 
of the RuMiaDi I I wotild not, faowerer, maintain that the Tanguaid of 
the Fernan army advanced a« far aa the Wolga, or ibund upon the tn> 
didoui a <^tiiiction which tbej do not make ; but could only giie the 
point of view in which we ought, in my opinion, to look npon tbe sub- 
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which flow across the steppes are uncertain, and 
he seems to have considered them larger than 
they are in reality'. 

Conformable to his exactness in fixing lo- 
calities, is the distinction which he estabUshes 
between different tribes, enmnerating eight of 
Scythians, properly so called ; whoever were not 
included in these did not belong to the Scy- 
thian stock. The settlements which he assigns 
to the Scythians proper extend from the Danube 
to the Tanais, or Don*, around which several 
other tribes had their residence. The Scythians, 
or Skolots, as they were called in their own lan- 
guage, had not always inhabited this tract of 
country, but were reported, by historical tradi- 

■ The principal of tbeie liven are, the liter or Danube, the Ti^rai m 
Daieater, (atill called Tyral, near iCa moulh,} Ihe Hypamig or Bog, which 
nnitn iriih the Boiynhenet or Dnieper, before it eniprieB itself into the 
Hack Skl Between this last and the Tanaia or Don, which flow* into 
the aea of Azov, Herodatiu lim placed three geconilai; dven, the Pan- 
tilcapes, the Hypikyris, and the Gemia, of which the last is uncertain, 
and the two othera are not to be fbund, at least accordiog to hii descrip- 
tion. (See MjixaEKT, Ceagr^s, iw. p. 31. Rehnil, p. &7.) These 

diian tribefl betwem the Dnieper and Dot), and have nothing to do with 
other nations aettled beyond the Don, and farther towards Che north. 

* The boundaries which Herodotus aasigni to Syria are as follows: on 
Ae south, the coast of the Black Sea, from the moudi of the Danube to 
the Palus Mxatis, (called by him Mnetis); on the east, the Persian gulf 
aitd the Don, or Tanus, to its rise out of the lake Ivan, which Herodotua 
waa acquainted with ; on the Dorth, b line drawn from this lake to that 
out of which the Tyrss (or Dniester) flows, that is, to the northern arm of 
the last lake- in the circle of Soinbrov in Galizia, towards the IBlh degree 
•f latitude; for Herodotua makes this lake the Crontier between the 
Scythians and Neuri, whose aetlleinenta began about the EOtb d^ree. 
Hekod. it. 55. Lastly, the western boundary waa a tine trom thence to 
the Danube. Thua the figure of Scythis is that of an irregular oblong 
trtjich Herodotus ascribes loit. (iv. 101, 102.) 
VOL. II. S 
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tion preserved among themsdves, to hare crane 
from the east Being pressed by another pe<^le, 
the Massagetse, they crossed the river Araxes, 
expelled the CimmeriaDs', and took possession 
of their settlements, which they still retained in 
the age of our historian. From time to time 
they made im^tions into the south of Asia; 
and in a great expedition undertaken by the 
whole nation against the remains of the Cimme- 
rians, they even conquered the Medes about 
seventy years before Cyrus, kept the whole of 
Asia Minor in subjection to them for eight and 
twenty years, and extended their excunions to 
the borders of Egypt, whose king Psanunetichua 
was obliged to buy them off*. 

I shall now make the reader acquainted with 
each of the tribes comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Scythians. My plan will be to 
present them in the order of their relation to 
each other, and to fix their settlements by 
rivers ; which, I flatter myself will prevent our 
foUing into any considerable mistakes. As long 
as we are confined to the shores of the Black 
Sea the subject will be clear and without diffi- 
culty : it is first involved in obscurity, and we 

*HMOli.iT. II, 13. I fbrbear to notiw (be other Ikbolooi ln(l»- 
tioiui eoDocmiilg dia Scjthian). Id (hii pouge, we izt, in aij oin- 
nkxt, la nmUnland die riTor Wn^ for die Aruue. I have timmij it- 
marhtd, that tUi name doea not ibraja BMati Ilia nne rirer, in HerodO' 
tqt, bntia ilw •ppUed to diAreat ttraanu on (lie nutcrti nde ti the 
Cmgiaattt; it <nw probablj ■ giencml deDominadan for anj river. 

* HaaOD. L lOS — 106. Thm i* ttu bmooa Scythian invauan, wbkh 
Miebaali* and ScUozei have ahemi to Ik identified with Aat of tba 
ChaldeaQt. 
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cannot be surprised, when it regards the r«note 
conntries of the north. 

The northern coast of the Black Sea was oc- 
cupied by Greek colonies, of which the most 
coDBiderable was Olbia on the Borysthenes, 
whose name it sometimes bore. With respect 
to these, it has been already observed', that they 
had all one common origin from the city of Mi- 
letus. They were situated at the mouths of the 
large rivers ; and beyond them the Greeks had 
formed many other settlements ; viz. in the 
Crimea at Panticapseiun, and on the farther shore 
of the sea of Azov, at the mouth of the river 
Tanais*, where Milesian merchants had esta- 
bhshed themselves. 

In their vicinity, the Tauri occupied the great- 
est part of the Crimea, to which they gave their 
own name. They figure in Greek mythology as 
a people of barbarous customs and manners, 
being even addicted to human sacrifices, which 
were practised among them in the days of He- 
rodotus'. " They gain their livelihood," says 
this historian, " by war and plunder." Their 
origin is not known, hut they were probably a 

' See loL L p. 106 iq. 

■ A new Sftht bu been diffuvd oiet tbeie citiet, and principatly over 
OlbU, bj the controversies wbich hsre been lately entered into. See 
Raool Rochbtte, AnttqidUt Ortcjmt dt Botphore Cimmtritn, Paris, 
1822. PfiTEft VOM KopriH, AUitihSmer am Gatad dew Pmtat, (An- 
tiqnitiei of the coast of Pontna,) Vienna, 1333, and Von Kold, Zteei 
J^fidu^en Fan Olbia, (two inacriptioni from Olbia,) Petersburg, IS22. 
I dull nuke use of these different works in sptaking of the Greek 
colonira. It would as yet be too soon, while we are engaged with the 

* Hbbod. iv. 103. 

s 2 
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remnant of the Cimmerians', whom the Scy- 
thians dispossessed of their settlements ; for the 
most ferocious conquerors are seldom found to 
exterminate a people utterly; and as we find 
no fiirther traces of them in their former coun- 
try, our conjecture may be considered very pro- 
bable, at least in the absence of any express tes- 
timony. 

Next to these, the Scythian tribes first occur 
along both sides of the river Dnieper; and to 
the west, on the banks of this river, above the 
city of Olbia, the Callipidae, a mixed people of 
Greeks and Scythians*, who had fixed habitations, 
and applied to agriculture as well as their neigh- 
bours, the Alazones, whose ancient abodes must 
be sought where the Dnieper and Bog approach 
the nearest to each other. The tribes which 
were settled above these, comprehend under the 
general name of agricultural Scythians, followed 
the same way of life*. They cultivated the land, 
however, less for the sake of enjoying its pro- 
duce themselves than on account of the trade 
which they carried on in com. 

These last, it is true, extended far towards the 
west, but the principal tribes were only settled 
on the eastern side of the Dnieper, between 
this river and the Don or Tanais. " Having 
crossed the Borysthenes," says Herodotus, "a 
woody region first presents itself, after which we 
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come to the agricultural Scythians, whom the 
Greeks name Borysthenites, but they call them- 
selves Olbiopolites." 

It is uncertain whether there remain any 
traces of that woody region. Some old maps 
present the name of the Black Forest in the very 
same place; and this may have had a much 
wider extent in earlier times. From the commu- 
nications of several travellers, however, it appears 
that there is no wood there now, although the 
fact of its having once existed, is preserved in 
the popular traditions of the country ; nor does 
the woody country occur until we come to the 
banks of the river Don *. Modem travellers as- 
sert, that these districts which at the present 
day are occupied by colonies of Germans, Greeks, 
and others, afford a soil very favourable to the 
pursuit of agriculture. Rich meadow land, which 
can easily be converted into arable, is their ge- 
neral character ; from the Don to the Danube, 
from Poland to the sea of Azov, the soil is 
deep and fruitful, and well adapted to every kind 
of produce *. 

According to Herodotus, the settlements of 
those agricultural Scythians extended three days' 
journey to the east from Olbia, as far as the 
river Pantikapes, which empties itself into the 

• The forest coromeiicei Dear Tcherkwk, on the banks of the Don, and 
ntenda to lh« Dnieper near Tchernigor, in £2* SO' of north latitude, 
having the appearaiice of a Jong black line oa the barizon ; it it here 
■neceeded by a iteppe, vhich conlinues to the Black Sea, and presents a 
nxniderabla number of monmnenlal mounds. 

* Ifnr Suaia, bj Miss I{OLDta.KBSB, Lond. 1S3S. 
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Dnieper, «id flows through the woody couofry 
to the north, eleven days' navigation up the Bo- 
rysthenes. If we foUow (batterer in considaring 
the Pantikapes to be the same as the Desna, we 
must make the woody country reach as &r as 
Kiev ; in this case, the country of the agricultoral 
Scythians would begin at the confluence of the 
Desna and Dnieper, and extend northward to 
Mohilow on the Dnieper, 64* N. L*. But it is 
not easy to believe, that the Pantikapes is the 
same river as the Desna ; as we are not uitho- 
rized by the expression of Herodotus to siqipoee 
that, the woody country extended so iar north ; 
and the distance between the Dmq>er and the 
Desna is not equal to three days' journey. I 
would therefore take the Pantikapes for one of 
the more soulliem rivers which fall into the 
Dnieper, either the Sula or the Psol. Under 
this view, the limit of the country inhabited by 
the agricultural Scythians, will be fixed near 
Kiev, SI** N. L. The importance of settling the 
locality of these tribes will be readily acknow- 

* H. *. EoPFEN, L c p. 13, note 2, chinbi I im miiukeo >d making 
tfae Scfthia at HerDdotui extend (o far north u Hobilow ; he adda, that 
it waa temiinated by the aouiliem tiaiuli in the gOTemment of Sunk, 
where, owing to peculiar circumnaaces, wa diacover quite a diSermt nc« 
of meD, inasmuch ai the aoutbem aad DcclherD Euaaians difier tram each 
other, hoth in Ungusge and in manncn. It ig, however, doubtful whe- 
dier then tumidi ahould be cniuidered to decide the question r at die 
aame time il aeemed rcaaooible to fix the limit at Hohilow, on account of 
oiu uncartainlj reipecting the coune o( the Pantikapea, as well aa the 
mcDltoo of eleven daja' navigation on the Dnieper. If, aa 1 think, tbe 
river Faol ia the ancient Pandkape^ the opinion of M. Koppen with 
reapecC to the nrath-weilcm limit of Scythia, coincidea with mine i but 
I hold, from tbe expreai declaration of Uerodotua, that iti nonb-caitem 
froDlier extended ai £ur at £1 or SJi" N. L. 
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ledged; but we shall pursue the mvestif^on 
no ferther, as it is amply sufficient £»■ all the 
puiposes of a general surrej', to know that the 
district in question lies between the Don and 
the Dnieper, and that the agricultural Scythians 
occupied the w^tem part of it. On the other 
side of the Pantikf^>eB, we enter upon the country 
of the nomad Scythians, who neither plough 
nor sow. It is a steppe destitute of wood, and 
(wmprebendii^ a space of fourteen days' journey 
in an eastern direction as iar as the river Germs, 
taxd Ihe region which bears the same name, 
where are the totobs of the Scythian kings*. 
Beyond this river the ruling horde of the Scy- 
thians, who were named royal, first appear; 
their country is bounded on the south by the 
lake Maeotis and the city Cremni, and on the 
east by the river Don, which here terminates the 
whole of Scythia. 

Herodotus speaks of some other nations on 
this side of the river Don, who bordered on the 
Scythians to the west and north, but were not 
of a similar extraction with them. These, with 
the addition of the Tami and Greeks, whom I 
mentioned before, as being settled on the south 
of 803^^3, were the Agathyrsi, the Neuri, the 
Anthropophagi, and the Melanchlaeni. Among 
these, the Agathyrsi were fiirthest towards the 

* He*od. it. 19. The r^on of Oemu muMbave been at a eondder- 
■Ue djatmce vp tbe nnieper, ac we an told that forty day^ naiigalion 
on that liTCT were Kqnired before ibtj came to it, (It. 13.) But we can- 
not finiD my eatimation of tbrtt days* na*ig;alioa sg^iut the atrram. 
We IM •Cfoainted iritb no vestige of the tamba of the Soydiian kings. 
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west ; they lived, according to the express words 
of our historian, on the Maris*, (Marosch,) which 
£aUs into the Danube, and occupies a part of 
Transylvania and Temeswarian Banat. They 
were a very rich people, having an abundance of 
gold, probably obtained from the Carpathian 
mountains, which they employed for the fabrica- 
tion of their utensils. We are not to suppose 
that they were at the trouble of working gold 
mines, as the metal was probably found in the 
sand washed down by their rivers. In the centre 
of the region which now comprises Poland and 
XJthuania, Herodotus places the Neuri', bounded 
on one side by the Carpathian mountains, and 
the lake out of which the Dniester rises'; and on 
the other, by the Dnieper. They had been once 
obliged to leave their country, on account of a 
quantity of serpents, with which it was infested, 
and had taken refuge with the Budini on the 
eastern side of the Don ; but they afterwards re- 
turned** 



* Ubbob. iv. 4S. 100. 104. This helps to determinG the settlements 
of the other tribes. It is surprising hoir well Herodotus wis acquainted 
with die inferior riTers which flow into the lower Dsnube, (i, 48, *9.) 
For this accimte informstioD he must bsve been indebted to intimate 
commercial relatiaiu between the Greeks of Pontusand the inbalulanta of 
the CsTpaUiian mountains. 

■ Herod, iv. 17. 

■ Hbiod. it. 51. Thia autbur was acqnaiated with the entire ccone 
of all ^ rivers liom the Danube to the Don, the Dnieper alone etcepted, 
respecting which he avows bis i^orance, iv. G3. 

* So Gatlerer explains the passage, Hebod. iv. IDS, tranaUtingyil «*• 
t^/MHi, "so long as Ibeywere moleated," which was formerly rendered h/ 
"white they were thus molested;" ihisdoei awsywitbail apparent contn- 
dictions in Herodotus to the passage in ir. 21, as well be puts an end to 
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Scythia was bounded on the west by the 
country of these two nations ; and on the north, 
by that of the Anthropopha^, (cannibals,) and 
Melanchlseni, (black clothed,) from whom it was, 
however, separated by a desert*. The former 
of these were settled in the modem government 
of Smolensk, and the latter in the vicinity of 
Moscow; and their names were not the i>ecu- 
liar appellation of the tribes to which they be- 
longed ; but rather were derived from their cu^ 
toms and dress. Herodotus says expressly, that 
they were not of Scythian extraction ; and we 
leam at a later period that their true name was 
Bastamae *. These were a branch from the Grer- 
man stock, which probably first occupied the 
Scythian country, and were expelled from it by 
the inroads of other wandering tribes. Thus 
Herodotus is the first author who has made us 
acquainted with the ancestors of the modem 
Germans, such as they were in these remote 
ages, when they clothed themselves with the 
skins of animals and fed on human flesh. 

The Tanais or Don formed the eastern boun- 



•11 diKunion reliciTe to Ibe country of the Neuri and Eudini. (See the 
cnmnenlMon on Herodotus and Hauaert.} Schweigtisiuer ad h. L 
tmuUtn li t, ad extrcmuwi. becsiue Herodotui never uies these nord* 
m the Kiue ot qmnitdi*. He adds, however, that the Neuri relumed to 
■htir country wben it waa no longer inTeated by Che serpents. Whatever 
■nlerprelBlion may be adopted, it nill not afiect the lioiita vhich have 
hetn aaaigned to the Neuri, Herod, iv. SI, 

'BimoD. iv. 18. 30. 

' G4TTB>Bli, L c. p. 148. From > comparisoQ ot Herodotus with 
Stiabo. It ia plain that the appellationa of Anihropopbagi aod Mc. 
tinchlcni were derived from the Oreeki. 
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daiy of Scythia. On the odier side of tfan rirer 
we meet with a new raee, that is to say, the Sar* 
niatians*, whose name is no less celebrated than 
that of the Scythians. " On crossing the Tanais 
we come to no more Scythians, but enter into a 
txmatry inhabited by the Sarmatians, who ex- ' 
tend to a distance of five days' journey towards 
the north from the Palus Msotis. The duttict 
which they possess is equally destitute of wild 
and of cultivated trees." It is clear from this 
passage of the historian, that they occupied the 
steppe, which is now s^^av^mated to the Cofr- 
Backs of the Don ; and perfa^ a part of that of 
Astraoan besides. As fifteen days' joimiey are 
equivident to about seventy-five German miles 
(about three hundred English,) their country 
must have extended to the 48th degree of north 
latitude, or to the point where the Don and the 
Wolga approach the nearest to each other. The 
language, however, of the Sarmatians was a dia^ 
lect of the Scythian ; and according to the &bu- 
lous tradition, their nation owed its origin to an 
intermixture of the Scythiuis with the Ama- 
zons. 

Another very remarkable people were settled 
above the Sarmatians, viz. the Budini'. " They 
inhabited a country lull of thick woods. They 
were very numerous and had blue eyes and red 
hair. In their country there was a city, whose 
walls, houses, and temples were of wood ; and 
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each (tf its sides were tfabty stades (about three 
Enles) long. The inhabitants of the city, how- 
ever, the Geloni, .were originally Greeks who had 
retired thither from the commercial towns ; and 
they spoke a mixed dialect of Greek and Scy- 
thian. The Budini, on the contrary, had a lan- 
guage and way of life peculiar to themselves ; 
they were noxoads, and lived by hunting, while 
the Geloni .cuUivated the soil, and supported 
themselves by its produce. They likewise dif- 
fered from each other in complexion. It is true 
that the Greeks used to ^oply the name of Ge- 
loni to the Budini ; but it is very incorrect to 
confound these two nations." 

According to this, the settlements of the Bu- 
dini b^^ where those of the Sarmatian steppe 
wided, viz. in the government of Saratov ; but 
H^odotus does not inform us how &r they ex- 
tended to the north or east ; bis calling them, 
however, a great and pow«^ nation is sufficient 
to convince us that their territory must have 
been considerable. If we admit that it was 
equal in extent to that of the Saimatians, it will 
have comprised the present governments of 
Peaaa, Smbirsk, Kasan, with a part of that of 
Perm, and terminate in the vicinity of the south- 
ern branch of the Ural mountains. We know 
that at this day these provinces abound in woods 
of oak, the magazines for Russian naval archi- 
tecture ; which perfectly agrees with the account 
of Herodotus, that the Budini inhabtted thick fo- 
rests ; as they were not then so enlightened as at 
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present. We cannot now discover the lake men- 
tioned by Herodotus ; but it is to be observed 
that he describes it as a morass, and we shall re- 
mark hereafter that the same place where we 
should expect to find it, is occupied by marshy 
grounds, which at certain periods turn the land 
into a vast lake ; and this will also afford rae an 
opportunity to express my opinion respecting the 
colonies of Greeks which were established here, 
and their motives for forming such settlements. 

Beyond the Budini* on the north, there is a 
desert, seven days' journey in length. Having 
crossed this, and turned eastward, we come to 
the Thyssagetse, a large and independent nation, 
who live by hunting. In the same country, and 
adjoining them, we come to another people, the 
lurcse, who follow the same way of life. They 
climb trees, where they watch for the deer ; and 
hunt with horses and dogs; their horses are 
taught to lie down on their belly in order to 
appear smaller. To the east of these are to be 
found a colony of emigrants from Scythia, (Scy- 
thse exules,) who came from the country of the 
royal Scythians." 

Thus we fix the northern boundary of the Bu- 
dini, in 54" N. L., and adding to the account the 
desert of seven days' journey, or five and thirty 
miles, (about one hundred and forty, English 
measure,) we shall come to the government of 
Wiatka, towards the 66th degree of latitude. 
Here we must turn towards the east, in order to 

• Hhod. ir. 32. 
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arrive in the country of the Thyssagetae, and 
lurcse ; and this can be no other than the 
government of Perm, near the Ural mountains. 
Herodotus assures us that the Thyssagetas were 
very numerous; whence we are authorized to 
suppose that they would occupy the whole of 
the government of Perm, and even extend 
beyond it on the north. With respect to the 
lurcse, who, as it has been remarked, inhabited 
the same country, it would appear, forming oxir 
calculation from the order adopted by Hero- 
dotus, that they occupied the eastern part, that 
they reached nearly to the Ural chain, and were 
even to be found in the interior of these moun- 
tains. In the succeeding chapter we shall return 
to the lurcse, and endeavour to throw some hght 
upon them, as well as upon the Scythian emi- 
grants. 

Herodotus continues thus' : " Leaving the 
habitations of these Scythians, the coimtry, 
which was before plain and open, now becomes 
unequal and mountainous." Taking this passage 
as our guide, we shall seek for the ancient abodes 
of these tribes on the western side of the Ural 
chain ; but as they are said to have extended to 
die foot of these mountains, and even into their 
interior, we shall conclude that they touched 
upon the frontiers of Siberia'. 

Hence we can have no difficulty in deciding 

' Heroo. it. 23. 

* Gattbbbr, 1. c. p. 128, derivra the aune ot lurcEC from the river 
Irgia, which flows on the •aitem tide of (be Urol chain, and emptiei 
tudf into the iake Acsacil. 
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the stony and mountainous coontiy which fid- 
lows, to be the Ural chain, reaching from the 
northern side of the CasiHan to the icy ses. 

" Having* proceeded a considerable way 
through this stony region, we come to a people 
named Argippiei, settled at the foot of higb 
mountains. The women as well as the men of 
this nation are bald from th»r youth ; ikey have 
flat noses and large jaw bones ; their costume 
is Scytlnsn; but their language peculiar to 
themselves." From the physical account of tiiis 
people, with which our author has fiinushed us, 
we can hare no hesitation in identifying them 
with the Calmucks, a principal branch of the 
Moi^nls. " Their diet," says Herodotus, " partly 
constts in the firnit of a tree named Ponticum, 
about the size of a fig tree. The fruit which it 
produces resembles a bean in the pod. When 
this is ripe, they put it in bags for filtration, and 
a aadk black juice issues out, which is called 
Aschy ; this becomes' a part of their food, either 
by itself, or mixed with milk. The mass of the 
fruit remaining after this process is formed into 
cakes, which are baked and eaten by them. 
They have few sheep, as their pastures are but 
indifferent." The fruit in question is probably 
the bird's cherry, (Pennus Padus, Linn.,) which 
at this day the Calmucks eat in almost the same 
nmnner ; they dress the berries with milk, then 
press them in a sieve, and afterwards form them 
into a thick mass, which is called moutm chat ; 
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a small piece of which> mixed with water, makea 
a nutritious and palatable soup^ This people 
made their tents as at present, of Mack felt, but 
they were not yet acquainted widi the method of 
supporting them artificially like the modems*. 
They each of them hung their canvass on a tree' 
for their winter abode ; in summer, when they 
lived in the open air, it was folded up. The 
horde of which Herodotus speaks does not ap- 
pear to have been one of the most wealthy ; we 
collect however from him, that they roved about 
in the same country which is inhabited by the 
modem Cabnudcs. 

" We are now arrived," continues Herodotus, 
" into the most distant country which we can 
become acquainted with, as this terminates the 
journeys undertaken by the Scythian and Greek 
cararans from the commercial cities of Pontus. 
No one can give any account of that r^on 
which is beyond the Aigippxi, because this 
pe<^le are separated from the remote districts 
in question by inaccessible mountams, which 
have never been passed. The Argippsei, it is 
true, assert that men are to be found there with 
goats' feet, and that at a great distance, the 
counby is inbatnted by men who sleep six months 

' Hbckich, Ptlfgiit DiiHmiay rf Satana MUlmj, »■ t. Prwmi Padmt 
t- Aaaot^ag to Wnnli Hicbnloi*, (Rigi, 1B04,) ao iotoxkalii^ 
bcnnfe is mada from Ihii fhnL 

■ Palui, L e. i. p. 111. 

1 Tha mnat be a miiBiidaiaUndiDg wlikh hai aiisea from tha aoppon- 
oiaf intent* baiDg of tba abapaof (net, wUcti wen not to b» ibund 
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in the year. But these stories are fabulous, and 
quite unworthy of credit" 

The inaccessible mountains which terminate 
the region possessed by the Ai^ppsei, are 
evidently the Altai chain bounding southern 
Siberia, which in tbis passage first occurs in 
history, though without a name, like the Ural 
mountains. The tradition concerning men who 
had goats' feet is one of those stories which are 
so often indulged in with regard to distant 
countries, and particularly Siberia. In the other 
tradition of men who sleep six months in the 
year, we can perceive a ray of trutb, inasmuch as 
we know that the polar re^ons continue for six 
months, more or less, without having the light of 
the sun ; their darkness being only relieved by 
the moon and the aurora borealis. This was 
unknown to the ancients, and their ignorance of 
it justifies the caution of Herodotus. 

" The country to the east of the Argippaei," 
continues the historian*, we know to be inhabited 
by the Issedones. Tbese people have a custom, 
when any one loses his father, for the rehUions to 
kill a certain number of sheep, whose fiesh they 
hash up together with th^ of the dead person, 
and feast upon it*. But the dead man's skull is 

• Herod, iv. 2S. 

* Incredible tu tbii cuatom may appear, it Derenhelean rxiata aoMiig^ 
ihe Batia* of Sumatra. The inhabilanu of ihat land relaled lo Dr. Ley- 
den that they frequently eat their nearest leiationa irhen tfaey are beccmie 
oldandinflrm ; Bndlfaia lento gratify their appelile, iban in obedieDce to a 
precept of religion. When a man get* old and perceifca hi* alreDglli 
hil hiiD, he hinuelf engages liia lelaliotu lo eat him, al tlie aeaion ■hen 
aall ia the cbeapeaL He then iicends a trer, and hii children, witli hi> 
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i and gilded, and becomes a sort of idol, 
to which they offer sacrifices every year/ In 
other respects they are said to be a civilized 
nation, and women amongst them are eligible to 
the sovereignty as well as men." 

Although the Greek writer has not given us 
any positive account of the country of this no- 
mad people, it is not difficult to determine the 
point. They began in the interior of great 
Mongolia, ibe pr^ent residence of the Sungares, 
and were terminated by ancient Serica, whose 
inhabitants appear to have been derived from 
them*. The Greeks were acquainted with the 
name of this people long before the time of He- 
rodotus, from an epic poem, attributed to Aris- 
teus of Proconnesus^. 

" To the north of the Issedones' we find, ac- 
cording to this people themselves, men with only 
one eye, called in the Scythian language Ari- 
i, and gri£Bns,who watch over the gold. The 



DcanM kiimMn, diipoM iliemaelTM aTonad it ; tbej ihake ths u-m, 
■iiiging ilieme word* : " The &uit ii ripe, and muit be ihaken don." 
AfiT which, the old man deacnda from the live, and it killed and eaten 
liy fait reUtioDi at a aolemn repuL In other nrnptco, the Battaa at well 
aa the Iraedonn ate deacribed aa a cinlized people. Lsvdsh in Atial- 
fUtarA. ix. p. 202. It ii temarkable lliat HerodoCut haa the aama star? 
CMMcmiBg an Indian people named Pads!, iiL Sj>. 

* Ptolem; placei the luedones in Serica. 

' Thii poem, entitled 'kpiiiAavia, contained the moat ancient traditioni 
concaning the eait and nonh of the ancient vorld. The poet pretended 
to have (n«elled into the country of the lasedonei, and related a multi- 
(ude of (able* reipecting them. (Hf.sod. iv. 13 — 15.) Me lived about 
two hundred yean before Uerodotui! and we see by that hiatorian'a ac- 
count of the poet, to what high anliquil; the comiDerce of the Greek 
colonie* of the Ponlua Euxinua witli easlem Aaia muit be referred. 

* Hebod. i*. 37. 

vol.. IT. T 
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Scythians learned this circumstance from the 
Issedones, and we ourselves from the Scythians." 

We have already spoken of the fEU)ulon8 
country of the griffins, and have proved that it 
was situated more to the south of the mountains 
bordering on Uttle Bucharia. But since the 
gold mountains of eastern Asia extend as much 
to the north as to the south, it is probable that 
the tradition prevailed in both these directions ; 
moreover, this fabulous story of the Arimaspi, 
and the griffins who watched over the gold, tends 
to confirm the opinion which we have given in 
the introduction, that the gold mines of southern 
Asia were known from, the most remote an- 
tiquity. 

We shall now follow our historian along the 
eastern side of the Caspian sea, and the lake 
Aral, where his get^aphical knowledge will 
excite our admiration quite as much as it did in 
the north. No subsequent ancient writer, nor 
even any modem geogr^her, has collected 
equally exact accounts of these regions. The 
greatest part of the tribes Were settled in great 
Bucharia ; yet any attempt to fix the residence of 
each of them would be fruitless, as that must have 
changed frequently in the vicissitudes of their 
wandering life ; but there will not be much 
danger of confounding them with each other, 
because we know them already from the list of 
nations tributary to Darius, and have seen them 
exhibited with their arms and accoutrements in 
the immense army of Xerxes. 
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The vast plains of great Bucharia, or Tartaiy, 
to the east of the Caspian sea, have been at all 
times the favourite abode of nomad tribes. 
Some have been attracted to these seats of com- 
merce, the staples for southern Asiatic produc- 
tions, by their wants ; while the commodities in 
which they abounded have afforded others an 
inducement to piracy. On the whole, the na- 
tions in question do not appear to have been 
ever more numerous than they were in the age 
of the Persian empire, in the service of which 
they were for the most part engaged*. 

The tribes of the Caspii, Pausicee, Pantimathi, 
and Daritse, wandered along the shores of the 
Caspian sea, between it and the lake Aral. The 
Caspii figure in the army of Xerxes with cos- 
tumes of fiir, their arms being sabres, and bows 
made of a sort of reed. 

The other nations which we have just named 
did not ^pear in the army of Xerxes, but were 
included in the tributaries of Persia, as may be 
seen by the catalogue made under Darius, where 
they are placed by the side of the Caspii. The 
name of the last has undergone no alteration ; 
at a later period, however, they are found on the 
west and north of the Caspian sea. 

To the south of these tribes, in the vast plains 
of Khiva, the habitations of the Chorasmii and 
Thamantei were dispersed. The name of Cho- 

* Fkobhuichm, ^rif Htradolta dtffidliara, with Die notei of Gat- 
lerer i chit treaiiae giined a prize from the acsdem; of Gcitliiigen in 
the year 119*. 

T 2 
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rastnii constantly appears in history. According 
to Herodotus they were settled on the Aces, that 
is to say, the Oxus^ and in the army of Xerxes 
had the Median arms with the Bactrian costume. 
The Thamansei lived on the banks of the same 
river, and are only found in the list of tributaries '. 
Their neighbours were the Mycians' and Udi, 
who are probably identical with the modem 
Uzes, known as the ancestors of the Turks. 
These two nations were principally clothed with 
fur cloaks, and applied to agriculture like the 
Chorasmii, though at a later epoch they are 
enumerated amongst nomad tribes. 

To the north of these last, on the lower 
Jaxartes, hved the Paricanii and Orthocorybantii. 
The Paricanii' were clothed with fur like the 
preceding, and armed with bows made in their 
own country. We have already seen in Hero- 
dotus another people bearing this name, and 
cited in the list of tributaries with the Asiatic 
Ethioinans*, which will authorize a conjecture 
that they extended much farther to the south 
than the people of whom we are speaking here. 
With regard to the Ortliocorybantii, they do not 
appear in the expedition of Xerxes, being only 
mentioned in the catalogue of satrapies". 

■ It has been freiiuently Bsaerted, dial ifae Acm ia (he Ochus of tbe 
but the opinion of Gattcrer, who take* it for the Oxiu, appeaia 
le the moat probable. Gitterrk, L c. p. 17, in the notes. 
Herod. iiL 93. 
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In the interior of great Bucharia, and on the 
east, these are succeeded by the Gandarii, 
Aparytae, Dadicae, and Sattagydse. The Gan- 
darii and Dadicie imitated the Bactrians' in their 
method of arming themselves; the two other 
people were included in the list of tributaries, 
though not in the army of Xerxes'. 

Such are the ancient nomad tribes which He- 
rodotus was acquainted with, and has faithfiUIy 
described. After his time the greater number of 
them do not appear any longer in history, though 
some, as the Caspii and Utii, aie found more 
recently in other districts to the west of the 
Caspian sea; and by this remarkable change of 
situation, confirm the observation already made, 
that these nomad hordes have moved from east 
to west. If we reflect, however, on the uninter- 
rupted expeditions of the poweriul nomad nations 
of great Tartary, there will be no room to doubt 
that tiie hordes mentioned in Herodotus were 
detached branches of them. These hordes, 
whose country was beyond the borders of the 
Persian empire, that is, on the other side of the 
Jaxartes, were confounded by the Persians under 
the general name of Sacse, an appellation as in- 
definite perhaps with them, as that of Scythians 
with the Greeks, or that of Tartars with us. 
" The people named Scythians by the Greeks," 
says Herodotus', " are called Sacse by the Per- 

■ Hbkod. tU. 66. 
' HamoD. iU. 91. 
• HUDD. *ii. 64. 
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sians." We may add that these tribes followed 
the Persians in all their expeditions, in the 
capacity of mercenaries', and formed the greater 
part of the armies of the great king. 

Besides this general information, Herodotus 
has given a detailed account, equally instructive 
and interesting, of a nation beyond the Jjixartes, 
bearing the name of Massagetee, against whom 
Cyrus undertook the expedition which occasioned 
his death'. "Some assert," says the historian, 
" that they are a warhke nation established on 
the eastern side of the river Araxes, and near 
the Issedones ; others, that they inhabited an 
immense plain to the east of the Caspian sea, 
and were related to the Scythians. The Massa- 
getse do, in fact, resemble the Scythians in their 
costume and manner of life. They fight on foot 
as well as on horseback, being equally skilled in 
both. They make use of bows and lances, and 
are accustomed to the battle-axe. Their lances 
and clubs are of brass ; their helmets and girdles 
ornamented with gold. The harness of their 
horses is of brass ; Uiough the bit is gold as well 
as the ornaments of the bridle. They are not 
acquainted either with iron or silver, their coun- 
try being entirely destitute of these metals, while 
it affords gold and brass in abundance." 

The exactness of the geographical data here 
ftimished us, renders it impossible to mistake the 
situation of this people. The Araxes can be no 
other than the Jaxartes, as we are referred to a 

> Hekod. i. aoi. 204. 215. 216. 
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la^riTerontheeastoftheCaspiansea. Itistrue, 
that this designation would equally apply to the 
Ozus ; but the name of Araxes cannot be given 
to the latter, because Herodotus calls it the 
Aces, and because it flows in Bucfaaria ; for the 
Massagetee were not inhabitants of this country, 
but rather were fixed more to the east or to the 
north, and near the Iraedones. To which it may 
be added, that they were not tributaries of the 
Persians, or mercenary soldiers in their anni^, 
like all the other nations of great Bucharia; 
that the gold and brass with which their country 
abounded were not found in great Bucharia, but 
in the Altu mountains ; and that the immense 
plain to the east of the Caspian sea is that 
steppe land, which at this day includes Sungaria 
aad Mongolia, touches on the frontier of Ey^ur, 
and extends to the Altaic chfun. 

It appears, then, that the Massagetse were 
ndghbours of the Issedones, and that these two 
nations had a conunon origin, being both, as weU 
as the Aigippsei, of Mongol extraction. With 
these, our historian concludes his siurey, his 
geographical knowledge not extending beyond 
their country ; for he does not seem to have 
been acquainted with the name of Seres, who 
have since become so famous in the west ; and 
yet they were, as we have already proved, a 
branch of the Issedones. We may supply his 
place by the Chinese annalists, who take up the 
thread of narration where he quitted it ; but 
here we shall only remark, from what they re- 
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late' of the Hiongnu (according to all appear- 
ance, the ancestors of the Huns), that this peo- 
ple, to the east, bordered on the Issedones and 
Massagette, of whom they probably formed a part; 
and we do not intend to pm-sue our inquiries 
so far as to touch upon nations, which, being ex- 
tremely remote firam all parts of the world 
known to the ancients, cannot furnish us with 
facts of much importance to the present investi- 
gation into the commerce and manufactures of 
antiquity. 



' De Gf iohbi, HUMn dei Bwh, i: 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Commerce and intercourae of the nationt of Central 
Agio. 

"Javam, Tubal, and Mbibcb, tbbt wekb tht HimcaAMTI: tbe> 

TmADBD TBI rBKBOHl OF MEH, AND VEIIELI OI BRltl IH THT HAI' 
KBT. TbET of TBB BOUIE OF TOOABHAH TKAPBD IN THV TAIBB 
WITB BOBBVa AMD mORKMIK AMD MULE!." 

Eeekibi. ixvii. 19, 14. 

If it be true, as our preceding pages evince, 
that the interior of Asia was better known in the 
times of the Persian empire than it h now, 
the knowledge of this foct ought to make us en- 
tertain a very high idea of the rehtdons of every 
kind which in these remote ages existed between 
the different nations of Asia; it ought to en- 
large ^e picture which we have undertaken to 
portray of ancient commerce, and enrich it with 
an addition^ g^oup in the back ground, which 
will be more attractive from the contrast which 
it forms with the rest. 

In this task we are not reduced to content our- 
selves with simple conjectures. History has for- 
tunately preserved a sufficient number of posi- 
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tive accounts to enable us to attain to correct- . 
ness in oiu* general view of the subject, though 
some of its details may be liable to exception. 

The Greek cities on the coasts of the Black 
Sea infused life and activity into the tribes of 
the north ; their bold and enterprising genius 
opened to them a connexion with the most remote 
countries of the east ; and perhaps they even in- 
troduced into their own country the commo- 
dities of India, conveynig them over the immense 
steppes of Asia. 

We have remarked already, that all these 
cities were colonies from Miletus ; Olbia, situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Borysthenes, on tiie 
site of the modem Cherson, being the most con- 
siderable. The second rank was distinguished 
by Pantic^>8eum, in the Tauric peninsula ; Pha- 
uagoria and Tanais, at the extremity of the sea 
of Azov ; Dioscnnas, near the month of the 
Phasis ; and lastly, Heraclea, Sinope, and Ami- 
sus on the shores of Asia Minor, which were 
washed by the Pontus £uxinus. These cities, 
the greater part of which were founded seven 
hundred years before the Christiaii era, and con- 
sequently existed before the Persian dominion, 
appropriated to themselves the navigation and 
commerce of the Black Sea ; they -saw in pro- 
fusion in their own markets, the productions of 
all the countries bordering on this sea, which 
found here a sale as advantageous as it was 
prompt ; and their industry increasing with their 
wealth, they at length monopolized all ihe pro- 
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daemons of the- north and east. We shall now 
proceed to trace their commerce through its dif- 
ferent branches. 

All the cities in question, and especially Dio- 
scurias, Panticapseum and Phanagoria, had for- 
merly the most considerable and famous slave 
markets. The countries situated on the north 
and east of the Black Sea were inexhaustible mar 
gaanes for this shameful and inhuman tra£9c: 
hence the name of Scythian was frequently vsed 
as synonymous with the word slave. 

In the continual wars which the nations of 
mount Caucasus waged against each other, all 
the prisoners were sold as slaves ; for slavery 
was generally prevalent amongst the Scythians, 
as amongst other nomad tribes'; and the 
slave markets of Panticapseum and Dioscurias 
were» even in the time of Strabo, a great attrac- 
tion to these barbarous nations*. 

But a much more advantageous commerce for 
them was that which consisted in com. We 
have ^eady seen in our quotations from Hero- 
dotus, that several Scjrthian tribes had attained 
to the knowledge of agriculture, taid that the 
Ukrain, amongst others, on the two banks of the 
Dnieper, produced a considerable quantity of 
com. The cultivated part of this district reached 
to the modem government of Kiev. We have 



■ HSROD. iv. 3, S. 

* StkAB. p. 757. 7SI' According to the (eEtinion; ot ihii author, tliere 
were more than lerenty trib«t collected together in the great niBrlteii of 
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likewise remarked in the same historian that 
the inhabitants cultivated the soil not for the 
purpose of consmning its productions themselves, 
but to find their account in it by the profits of 
commerce'. Thus the Ukrain was, in the Per- 
sian era, as it still is in our time, very productive 
in com, and the city of Olbia served as an ^n- 
porium for this branch of traffic. The same city 
maintained especially an intercourse* with 
Athens, whose territory did not produce enough 
of this necessary commodity to supply the wants 
of its inhabitants. 

The commerce which was carried on with fiir 
put it in the power of the Greeks to penetrate 
still deeper into the heart of this country. We 
have already observed in another place that this 
commerce could not have been so considerable 
in ancient times as it has become recently ; but 
it was not of less importance. The climate of 
the regions bordering on the Black Sea, as that 
of many others on the same degrees of latitude, 
was more inclement than at present ; and warm 
garments were more necessary'. Accordingly 
the vise of fiirs was nearly general among the na- 
tions of Thrace, and all the Asiatic tribes settled 
in countries above the 40th degree of north lati- 
tude. The Thracians wore c^is of fox skin and 



* IIb«od. it. 17. 

< nuio«TH. n Ltjo. p. 2£4. ed. Wolf. 

* nii* iDclemenc; of the climate ii « fact of which we may anuie < 
lelvet from Herodotu (iv. 28), if we an inclined lo coniidcr the c 
[dainU of Ovid exaggerated. 
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boots of fur*; the ScTthians and Melanchlseni 
used cloaks of the same material. Similar habi- 
hments were common to other people on the 
east of the Caspian sea; and we shall shew 
afterwards that fine furs were of equal estima- 
tion in southern Asia. 

But the adventurous and enterprising spirit of 
the Greeks on the shores of the Eiuine Sea did 
not confine itself to this commerce with the na- 
tions of the north; they penetrated into the 
east, and made way for themselves even into 
great Mongolia. Herodotus is still our authori^ 
on this subject. 

"As far as the Argippaei', (the modem Cal- 
mucks,) the country is very well known; and also 
that of the other nations whom we have mentioned 
before. For it is often visited, either by the Scy- 
thians, who readily communicate what they have 
learned respecting it, or hy the Greeks of Olbia 
and its neighbourhood. The Scythians who go 
into these districts usually carry on their afikirs 
in seven different languages, by the assistance of 
the same number of interpreters." 

This remarkable passage of our historian evi- 
dently describes a commerce by caravans, which, 
having crossed the Ural mountains, travelled 
northward round the Caspian sea, and thence 
advanced into the interior of great Mongolia. 
This conunerce was jointly carried on by the 
Greeks of Pontus and by Scythians ; and when 
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we once kDOW its route, it will be easy to explain 
its organization ; as the Scythians were accus- 
tomed to travel with immense herds, and were 
possessed of many beasts of burden, they were 
probably the best conductors of merchuidize ; 
and we must therefore conclude, that they in a 
great measure formed the caravans which tra- 
velled into eastern Asia. 

Hence we can entertain no doubt as to the 
place of setting out, or the termination of their 
journey. It b^^ at OU)ia, near the mouth of 
the river Borystfaenes, and ended beyond the Ural 
mountains, in the country of the Aigippsei. (the 
Calmucks.) This people belonged to the great 
Mongolian £unily, and formed the most western 
branch of it Their tenta being made of felt proves 
in some degree their relation with the Mon- 
guls or Calmucks ; while the Scythians, by liv- 
ing, according to Herodotus, on their waggons*, 
shewed their Tartar origin. All we know of the 
country of the Argippaei is, that we must seek 
them in the western part of great Mongolia, and 
probably in the present canton of the Kirghis* : 
we must not however conclude from this that 
the region was of moderate extent ; for it might 
have reached to the Jazartes on the south, that 
is, to the confines of the tribes of great Tartary 
and Mongolia; and on the east, to the territory 
of the Issedones. Our acquaintance with their 

* HiKOD. iv. 46. 

* The Kirghii emigrued leiy lata tram Siberia to their pncent 
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neighbours on two sides seems very important, 
as it tends to prove that the conmierce of the 
Greeks with the Aigippsei could open to them a 
commimication with the different comitries si- 
tuated on the east ^d north of Asia. 

We shall now examine the routes of this com- 
merce. 

The latter part of the route which crossed 
the steppes beyond the Ural mountains, was 
the same as that at present traversed by ca^ 
ravans from Orenburg towards Bokhara, or 
Khiva, or firom these latter cities to Orenburg. 
The commercial expeditions of the Russians, 
particularly that in the year 1820, have thrown 
(»)nsiderable light on these countries and their 
roads ; and we have obHged the reader with the 
information which has been communicated to us 
in writing'. 

According to these accounts, there is no high 
road between Orenburg and Bokhara. From 
Orenbm^ to the Sir-Daija we find no beaten way; 
we only meet occasiontdly some paths made by 
camels. 

The Russian caravan, which, as it was accom- 
panied by a strong escort, could without danger 
take the most frequented road, doubled the 
north-eastern extremity of the lake Aral* ; passed 
the two arms of the Sir-Daija, on the north and 

■ VoL i. p. 347, (note '.) 

I It went 10 Bokhin, uid not to Khiva i if the latter city had been fU 
dEitinadoD, the road between the Caapian lea and the lake of Aral would 
haTO been the ihorteit. 
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south, and then proceeded along the desert of 
Kisil-Koum, in northern Bucharia. But for se- 
ver^ reasons, caravans are not always able to 
travel on the same road : sometimes on account 
of the msecurity occa^oned by the predatory 
hordes, which are roving about ; at others they 
are prevented by the want of forage and water 
for camels, which it is not safe to pasture any- 
where, except on the territory of friendly hordes. 
The Khivans have four routesof communication 
with Russia. The first passes between the lake 
of Aral and the Caspian sea across the steppe of 
the Kirghia. This is safe only in times of peace, 
and when an intelligence is maintained with 
these tribes, which has been difficult for some 
years. The second road is by way of Sam- 
chek, along the frontiers of Russia, and ends 
likewise at Orenburg. By this circuitous route 
the Khivans seek to avoid the insults of the 
Kirguis. The third road goes from Saruchek to 
Astracan, from whence merchandise is tran- 
sported to new Novgorod by the Wolga. The 
fourth road sets out from Khiva and leads to 
KaraganS and from thence by the Caspian sea, 
to Astracan. Of these four roads the second 
and third are most frequented. 

We shaU shew how for these data will apply 
to Scythian commerce, after having explored the 
commercial route of the cities on the Black Sea 

' Karagan is the moH westerly cape of the etaeia ibore of the Caspian 
an, towarda the 44th degree ot north laiilude, uid al the abonest dU- 
■■nce from Aetracan. 
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from the shores of that sea to the Uralian moun- 
tains. 

Although Herodotus has not accurately deter- 
mined this road, it is not difficult to trace it from 
the indications he has left. According to him, the 
commercial Scythians and Greeks were obliged 
to traverse countries inhabited by seven different 
tribes, and speaking seven diiferent dialects, and 
conseqilently under the necessity of employing 
the assistance of seven interpreters, in order 
to make themselves understood. These cannot 
be the same which Herodotus hin^elf has men- 
tioned* ; the Tauri, the Sarmatians, the Budini, 
the Geloni, the Thyssagette, the Jurcse, and the 
Ai^ppaei'. 

Thus if, with Herodotus, we consider Olbia to 
have been the emporium in whose neighbour- 
hood the caravans assembled, their route must 
have passed along the Hylaean or wood country, 
and hare coasted the sea of Azov, as far as the 
mouth of the Tanais. It was here that the 
Tauri* inhabited, whose settlements extend far 
beyond the peninsula to which they have given 

' Thii U proved inconteslably by the coutexL 

' 1 puB over in lUence ibe Scylhtan eiilet or emtgranla r in their in- 
■erconncwidiiTboia Ae caravaiu h«d iioDMdofinterpreten,M thiy Hill 
patTwei their own language. If, howerrr, ve irere deairouB to subititute 
ihnD ia this pauage, lor the Tauri, there could be no reuon to oppose ihia 
diipadtiMi. HcrodoiM doet not Sx their KUlementa podtivtly ; ha only 
nyi diat they mre fbrmeTly eatabliihed on the east of Ihe Jume, with- 
out explaining the oiue of their emigration- It would leem (hat chia 
*M a roluntar; emigration, (aa we ahould undentand by (be exprenion 
tnmlrTci,) and that the object of thi« people in changing their country 
ra to be filed on the great cc 

■ Hbbop. iv. 99. 
VOL. II. 
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their name. Having passed the Tanals, the ca^ 
ravans entered into the stejipc of Astracan, 
whence they took a northern direction across the 
country of the Sarmatians, reached the territory 
of the Budini, and arrived in the wooden city of 
the Geloni. Hence they turned to the north- 
east, and after seven days' journey throu^ a 
desert, they reached the country of the Thys- 
sagetee and Jurcse, on the frontiers of Siberia. 
After passing the Ural chain they came into 
the steppes of the Kii^his and Calmucks, which 
terminated their joumey. 

It is evident that this was not the shortest 
way from Olbia to the country of the Ar^ppeei. 
It was necessary to turn to the left, make a cir- 
cuit in the northern direction, and proceed as 
far up as the frontiers of Siberia, if not pass be- 
yond them ; for the account of Herodotus will 
not permit us to assign a more southern position 
to the regions traversed by the caravans. Per- 
haps this circuitous route was necessary, on ac- 
count of the predatory hordes which infested the 
more direct way. It appears, however, from the 
text of Herodotus, that it was rather enjoined 
by the demands of commerce than any other 
necessity ; and what proves this to a demonstra- 
tion is the fact, that the caravans were obliged 
to use interpreters whom they could have dis- 
pensed with, if it had not been their purpose to 
traffic with diOerent nations. With respect to 
the nature of this traffic, Herodotus himself has 
taken care to inform us that this road of the 
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Scythian caravans had been frequented from time 
immemorial by merchants who traded in frirs. 

According to the testimony of Herodotus, the 
Budini, Thyss^^etse, and Jurcee, were all hunt- 
ing people, who lived in the midst of the woods; 
they watched for the animals from the top of 
trees, and killed them with their arrows ; some- 
times also they hunted with horses and dogs. 
The deserts which separated their territories, 
formed, as it were, parks filled with all kinds of 
animaU ; aod the object which they had in view 
when they hunted these animals, like the mo- 
dem Siberians, was to possess themselves of 
their valuable furs. This is, moreover, con- 
firmed by the following passage from Herodotus. 
" In the country of the Budini, there is a lake 
and a marsh full of rushes, where they catch 
otters, beavers, and other animals of the same 
kind, whose skins serve for the decoration of 
garments'." 

The wooden city, of which we have spoken 
above, was situated in the coimtry of the Bu- 
dmi, and was surrounded by a wooden enclo- 
sure, each side of which was thirty stades long. 



' Hbbod. it. 109. The luthencidty ot thii punge, doubted by lomt 
indun, hai been piMtly defended bj Schweigbeeuur, ad. h. L Let nUU- 
nliM* explain, if they can, what ii meant by square-headed ammali. A* 
to mytelf, 1 at flnc believed tliat ublei were inCeoded, altboi^h I 
ba*a quitted cbi* opiniDn, fince the tact hu come (o my knowledge, IJiM 
*ea-doga (phocK vitulime) inhabit the lakea of Siberia. I hare no 
doabt of theae being the anitnala which HeTodotiu had in view, beoauae 
th^ an amphibioua, like thoee which he haa mentioned Gnt in Ihii paa- 
Mge; and the aurpiiaing lize of iheir head juitifiei the expreaaion he lui 
tmpl0yed in defining them. 

u2 
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This establishment, founded by the Greeks of 
the commefcia) cities-of Pontits, contained build- 
ii^ and temples for their use '. There, can be 
no doubt as to their object in founding this alo- 
bode. It could only be designed as a staple for 
the fai trade. And this bet explains why the 
Greek caravans, instead of taking the direct way 
to the end of their journey, did not reach it till 
after a long circukous route to the north. For 
the wooden. city was a great market, where they 
not only disposed oi the fruits of their own in- 
dustry, but received other commodities in ex- 
change, which they carried away for the purpose 
of traffic with remote nations. 

A Grenoan scholar', who, alas I died much too 
soon for the interests of science, a, short time 
ago succeeded m. throwing a brighter ray of 
light on these countries, hitherto Involved in 
such obscurity. He has proved from original 
documents, that the country which has been 
sought for a long time on the north-west of 
Russia> is that into which we have just arrived 
with the caravans whose route Herodotus has 
described' This countxy comprehended the vast 
territory on both sides of the Ural chain, the 

* HiaoD. ii, 108. 

* Vnlertuelmngtn cur Brlautmmg der alltrn Oetehiehti Sanlmtii, (Re- 
wuchM relative to the illuitntian of aiicieiit Runiui hiitory,) b7 A. C. 
Lehhbero ; publiihed 1^ the Boyal Academy of Bciencei, under the 
mpermtendeace of Ri. Knig. S(. Fetenburg, I8IB i with an introductoiy 
biogT>phicaliketch,eitreiDelyiatereiting. ThiiadmLnfala hum bund aftn 
hii death an equally admirable friend in the publiiber of hia work. The 
lint trealJK belong! to our aubject i entitled, On tkt gtagrapUeal patidoa 
Bad hiilory qfjagrla. 
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government of Penn, and the western part of 
that of Tobolsk, to the banks of the Obi. Its 
inhfU>itants, the Jt^ans, are the same who at 
this day live near the Obi, under the name of 
Vi^julfi and Ostiacks. The district in question, 
one fourth larger than Germany, contains six- 
teen thousand square miles, from the S6th to the 
67th degree of north latitude. It has been al- 
ways celebrated for animals whose fiirs are 
held in estimation, found in the greatest num- 
bers on the east of the Ural mountains, which 
were passed three different ways. The soil of 
this country is in a great measure marshy, and 
becomes more and more so as we advance to- 
wards the north : which explains the passage of 
Herodotus, where he mentions a large lake, or 
rather a marsh, of rushes. Here also were found 
the best sort of beavers, those, namely, who built 
near the water : and those animals which supply 
the finest furs, as sables, squirrels, and foxes, of 
every description'. During the long period of 
the middle ages, Jugria was in possession of this 
commerce. But after the eleventh century, this 
trade fell into the huids of the inhabitants of 
Novgorod, who soon reduced it into a province 
of their republic ; nor did the ruin of this state, 
as Lehrberg has proved, interrupt the commerce 
in question*. Finally, the caravans of Bokhara 
came to these districts in the sixteenth century. 



■ Lehrberg, Lc. p.31. 
* Ibid. p. 32. 
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and conveyed thither the commodities of their 
own country and of India*. 

We refrain as much as possible from founding 
OUT Opinions on a mere resemblance of proper 
names. But if it is established that the Jurcse 
inhabited the same country, where at a later pe- 
riod we find the Jugtians, and that this country 
extended into the interior of the Ural mountains, 
are we not authorised in supposing that the Ju- 
grians and JurcBe are the same people; and 
the commerce which subsisted amongst them 
until the fifteenth century of our era had flou- 
rished perhaps for several thousand years be- 
fore ? We find in these cold regions a city re- 
sembling that of the Budini ; the spotted herd*, 
so named fi-om the piebald horses which they 
give to the Indians in exchange for their com- 
modities ; and lastly, we even hear of the fabu- 
lous traditions mentioned by Herodotus; for the 
story of men sleeping six months in the year is 
incontestably a Siberian tradition *, which would 
naturally prevail in a re^on where, with the 
exception of man, the whole of nature animated 
and inanimated, sleeps during the winter. 

The caravans, leaving behind them these 
countries of skins and these hunting tribes, 
turned to the east of the Thyssagetae, and passed 
the Ural mountains, whose most southern branch 
under the name of Auro-Uruk, reaches to the 



■LBHHiEKa, p. 37, S8. 
• Ibid. p. 41. 
•Ibid, p. 44. 
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shores of the hike Aral. It would be difficult to 
determme the point at which they passed this 
chain ; but it is probable that after having gone 
so far north, they did not effect tlie passage 
lower than Orenbing, in 62 degrees of north lati- 
tude; and the road which they followed from 
this point must have been one of those we have 
alre^y described, conducting them from Oren- 
burg to the steppes of the Kirghis ; and, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, there was still a great dis- 
tance to the country of the Ai^ppEei ; we must, 
therefore, seek the ancient abodes of this people 
in the eastern part of the steppes of the Kirghis; 
and perhaps they extended in a southern direc- 
tion to the Jaxartes or the Sir-Daija, like the ha- 
bitations of the Kirghis. 

But it may now be asked whether they could 
expect amongst the Argippsei a fevourable mar- 
ket for their principal commodity which were 
Eurs. In order to reply to this question, we must 
recollect an observation made in the introduc- 
tion' to this work, that furs have been at all 
times not only an object of necessity, but also of 
luxury ; as they have been used for personal de- 
coration in general : hence they have been by no 
means confined to the northern countries, but 
have always found a market amongst the nations 
of southern Asia. Captain Cook had no diffi- 
culty in dispoMug of the otter skins which he 
had obt^ed firom Nutka sound, in the market 
of Canton, a city of southern China. Going 
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farther back into antiquity, we learn from Hero- 
dotus, that there were seTeral tribes on the 
shores of the Caspian sea who wore cloaks of 
ftir ; and that they were also worn in Babylon, 
being considered a necessary to wealth, rank, 
and beauty. We have already observed furs 
among the presents of the governors, repre- 
sented on the great relief of Persepolis' ; and in 
the sequel of our researches, we shall prove that 
this object of luxury was in great estimation 
amongst the Indians from the most ancient 
times. The Scythians and Greeks, therefore, 
could have been under no difficulty in selling 
their furs to the Argippaei, any more than the 
Russians of modem days who exchange them 
at Kiachta for the merchandize of China. This 
will be set in a clearer light by the following 
observations. 

Herodotus, it is true, says thai the Scythian 
and Greek merchants of the Euxine sea did not 
go beyond the country of the Ai^ppaei, but he 
does not say that this was the termination of 
their commerce. All we learn is, that the 
caravans of the east and. west assembled amongst 
the Argippeei, and that they here found markets 
in which they exchanged their merchandize. 

And in fact, although the journey of the 
Greeks ended in the country of the Argippeei, 
they were not ignorant of the existence of more 
remote tribes, such as the Issedones and Ma»- 
sagctee. Whoever has studied the history of 
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andent commerce, -will easily discover from the 
account of Herodotus, what it was which at- 
tracted the Greeks into those remote countries. 
However important the traffic in skins may have 
been, it could not have been sufficient to induce 
them to undertake such loi^ and perilous 
journeys; in addition to this, they fiimished 
themselves with horses, camels, and other beasts 
of burden from these pastoral tribes. They also 
procured various metals, for all these ' nations 
had much brass, and some of them a great 
abundance of gold*. 

Settled jnst cm the frontiers of the moun- 
tainous districts of Asia, they maintained a 
relation with these countries; and their com- 
munication was facilitated by a long concatenar 
tion of various tribes which succeeded each 
other without interruption from these frontiers 
to Baotra and Maracanda, the two principal 
marts for Indian merchandize. This it must be 
confessed is only a presumption, but a presump- 
tion which approaches to certfunty ; for how 
could Herodotus have been so well acquainted 



* Tlte mne abnndance of gold u attributed to the tulioni which fre- 
quented tbe mBTkec oT Jufrii in the middle age*. LEsaBiao, L c. p. 43. 

[The infonnntion for which we tie indebled to Herodotua on the lub- 
ject oT ihe rkhn of the Vra\ moiintiiini, hai been iBtteriy coiilirmed by 
UwdiacoveiieaoriheRiusiBni. The Ural chain ii at thia da; the object 
of the moat accurate Icientiflc inveitigiliani. We know by the public 
papera, that gold ia found there at f och a very slight depth, that no cx- 
pcDdve mining <^ierationa are neceawry in order to obtain it. Thia 
auflicienlij ezplaiiu how the noraad Iribes, lucb u they were described 
b; Herodotiu, were nble to procure ibis metal without much trouble. 
Isrdind Hole of Ihe dHfAsr.] 
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with the nations on the eastern side of the Cas- 
pian sea, if these districts had not been traversed 
by commercial roads? With re^>ect to the 
object of this commerce, that is to say, gold, or 
the merchandize of India ; here, as before, the 
historical inquirer has ample matter for admira- 
tion, as well as for the most serious reflecUon. 
And this surprise will considerably increase, 
when he reads in Herodotus that there existed 
at the same time an organized navigation on the 
Caspian sea. Herodotus is far from falling into 
a similar error with some more recent authors, 
who have supposed this sea to be a branch of the 
Northern ocean ; he is acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance of its being an inland sea, and even 
gives an estimate of its length and breadth in 
days' navigation'. 

Whence could he have obtained his knowledge 
if this navigation had not been really established ? 
In the Macedonian period, the productions of 
India and Bactria were carried down the Oxus 
to the Caspian ' sea ; then over this sea to the 
mouths of the Araxes and Cyrus; after that 
by land to the Phasis, where they were again 
conveyed by water to the different Greek cities 
on the coasts of the Euxine sea*. There is no 
positive historical evidence for this route which we 
have just traced ; but one conjecture will na- 
turally arise from other circumstances which we 



* See iDf treatiw, it Gmxram eum litdii eommrrcUi, I'l 
Sf. Gttl. p. xi 78. 
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know for certain respecting the traffic in its 
neighbourhood. 

These conjectures seem to be strengthened by 
the picture which Herodotus has drawn of the 
character and manners of the principal nations 
of central Asia. He describes the Massagette as 
a warlike people, and the Argippaei and Issedones 
as devoted to peaceful possessions ; which would 
almost make us siq)po8e that there existed dis- 
tinct castes amongst these nations. " The Ar- 
gipptei," says he, " are never injured by any one, 
for they are regarded as a sacred and holy peo- 
ple. They carry no arms, and reconcile the 
differences of their neighbours. And when a 
man takes refuge with them, he is not disturbed*." 
Their territory was, therefore, a sanctuary, as 
well as the emporium of an extensive commerce. 
The name of holy people which was given them, 
shews plainly that there was a religious character 
attached to them, and that they filled the same 
office amongst the Mongols, as the sacerdotal 
order amongst other nations. The circumstance 
of their being bald, which is added by Herodo- 
tus, proves OUT assertion, for the priests of the 
Calmucks, that is to say, the Lamas, are bald 
headed. When he says of them that they 
reconciled their neighbours who were at variance 
with each other; this can imply nothing else than 
that they acted as mediators in the differences 
which occurred between the merchants who had 
come to so great a ditance from their own 
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country, and were such entire strangers to each 
other. We thxis discover the connecting link so 
often in antiquity uniting religion to commerce, 
which we have already observed in some nations, 
and shall have occasion to remark again as we 
proceed in our subject. Here, however, it differs a 
little from that which has been the subject of our 
previous observations, as it is appropriated to a 
particular place, and conformable to the ideas of 
a people who were not acquiunted with either 
temples or any permanent sacred edifice, but at 
the utmost had only a tent set apart for religious 
purposes, like their descendants the modem Cal- 
mucks. As the Massagetae, who were neigh- 
bours of the Argippeei on the soutli, and de- 
BCeuded from the same stock, are represented in 
Herodotus as a warlike people, and accustomed 
to the use of anas, we may suppose that they 
formed a caste of soldiers. But this was not the 
case with the Issedones, who were neighbours of 
the Ai^ppteans, and related to them like the Mas- 
sagetie, but were not devoted to arms ; on the 
contrary, they were described under the honour- 
able name of a just people, that is, civihzed, and 
were not hostile to any other nation*. This 
nation in particular, were those from whom any 
information concerning the most remote districts 
of the east and north of Asia was obtained ; for 
the Scythians had their intelligence from the Is- 

* Herod, it. 26. Compare Oatlerer'i flnt irearise, de Htaimit, in 
CoininenlDt Soc. Goetl. vol. xiv. p. 19, elc. In the lecond, he hu 
pUced ihc Builini and Ihpir neighbours on Ihe cast of the SinnBliiiTU, 
instead of ihe nonli, quilc conlrary tn the opinion of HcrodotuB. 
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sedones, and the Greeks from the Scythians. 
They thus appear as the commercial people, 
who extended their relations even to Greece. 
If we add to this, what has been remarked before, 
that the Seres were a branch of this nation, a 
still clearer light is thrown on the fact of the 
propagation of the woven stuffs of the Seres 
having been their principal employment; and 
the most ancient path of the silk trade is thus 
discovered amongst them. 

Thus also it is explained, how the frontiers of 
their settlements became the principal seat of 
trade, and terminated the journey of the cara- 
vans which travelled thither from the shores of 
the Black Sea, in order to traiBc for those pro- 
ductions which the Issedones imported from 
western Asia. But here, history is lost in com- 
plete darkness. We shall not, however, give up 
all hope of throwing some light upon this ob- 
scurity, particularly with regard to eastern Asia, 
when we shall have entered upon our investiga- 
tion relative to the Indians, in the succeeding 
volume of this work. 
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I. The twojtrtt Fargards of the Vendidat, from the 
Zendaresta '. 

Ormuzd, speaking to Sapetman Zoroaster, said as 
follows : " I have created, O Sapetman Zoroaster, 
a place of delights and abundance, such as no 
other being besides myself could have formed. 
It is called Eeriene Veedjd, and is more beautiful 
than the whole wide world. Nothing, indeed, 
can be compared to it for pleasantness. 

I have acted first, but Peetiarfi', whose soul is 
immortal, has exercised his own power after me. 

The first abode of happiness and abundance 
which I created without any mixture of impu- 
rity, was Eeriene Veedjd. Upon this came Ah- 
riman, pregnant with death, and prepared in the 
river which waters Eeriene Veedj6, the great 
serpent of winter, the ofispring of Div. 

Here there were then ten months of winter 
and two of summer ; whereas formerly the 

> Zrmfnvifo, by KlEueer, torn. li. p. 2l)n. 
' Thf rouTct: of evil, AhrimaiL 
VOL. U. X 
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warm weather lasted seven months, and the cold 
only 6ve. The winter spreads cold all over the 
water, land, and trees ; and is very severe in the 
middle of Eeriene Veedj6. This scoui^e, how- 
ever, is highly beneficial to mankind ; for scarcely 
has winter begun to appear, than all good things 
shoot forth in abundance. 

The second place of happiness which I, Or- 
muzd, created for an habitation was Soghdt*. 
abounding in men and herds. But the perni- 
cious Peetiarfi Ahriman produced swarms of flies, 
which destroyed the herds. 

The third place of abundance which I fa- 
shioned for an abode, was the great and holy 
Mdore'; then came Ahriman and introduced 
evil speeches. 

The fourth place of delights created by me 
was the pxire Bakhdi ', decorated with lofty stand- 
ards; thereupon came Peetiare Ahriman, bringing 
death, and produced an army of ants. 

The fifth place of abundance which I, Or- 
muzd, created was Nesa", between M6ore and 
Bakhdi ; then came the deadly Ahriman, and 
brought forth there reprehensible doubt. 

The sixth place of plenty created by me was 
Haroin', celebrated for the number of its inhabi- 

' Witliout doubt, the modern Al Sogd, or Sogdiana. Whether (hti coun- 
uy ii (till iafeated with gsdfliea aiut be detemined b; future travelleti. 

' MAore, in Choraun, the Harpana of the Greeks. 

' Certainly Balkh ot Bactiia. How formidable an invuion of rata 
may be, is well known from their rav^^a in Guinea and the West Indies. 

■ Neta, a city in Choraaan, the potition inigned to it in the text will 
not allow u» to confound it with Nyaa on the Indian fron^er. 

' FrobaUy Herat or Aiia, properly eo called. 
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tante. Upon this, Ahriman the destructive pro- 
duced there the highest degree of misery. 

The seventh country and town of abundance 
which I created, was Veekerednte^ with numer- 
ous villages. Here the deadly Ahriman insti- 
tuted the worship of Peris (Fairies), which in- 
flamed the anger of Gueshap. 

The eighth country and place of felicity cre- 
ated by me, was Oman*, fertile in pastures. 
Thereupon came Ahriman breathing death, and 
poisoned men's hearts. 

Khne&ntS ' the abode of wolves, was the ninth 
place of abundance created by me ; hut the de- 
structive Ahriman there perpetrated an act 
which rendered the passage of the Bridge Tschi- 
nevad impossible, which is a sin against nature. 

The tenth place of felicity which I, Ormuzd, 
created, was the pure Heerekheeti* ; Hereupon 
the deadly PeetiarS Ahriman instigated men to a 
crime, which obstructs the passage of the bridge; 
namely, the burial of dead bodies in the earth. 
The eleventh country and town of abundance 
created by me, Ormuzd, was Heetomeante*, the 
intelligent and h^py ; but the pernicious Pee- 
tiarS Ahriman introduced there magic, the bad 

' In PehWi KawOl, which bears a ttriking retemblance to Kabul. 

* Perhapt Lahore, thoi^ we have not luffldenl evidence of in ideu- 

■ Thia place la uncertiio ; some wriCen iuppoae it meana Kandahar. 
The bridge of Tachinevad leads ironi the mountain Albordi to the vault 
of heaven, the habitation of the bleaaed. 

' In this word we niaj recogniae Arakage fAraeholua) on the borders 

> Prohably Hendmend in Sheheatan. 

x2 
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art which produces all manner of illusions and 
procures all things. Specious as it may seem, it 
is nevertheless the offspring of the evil principle, 
the father of all calamity. Far is it from the great 
one, from him who doeth good ! 

The twelfth place of felicity created by me, 
Ormuzd, was Raghan* , the abode of three germs, 
rich in understanding and Iree from passion. 
But the deadly Peetiar6 Ahriman sowed there 
the seeds of fatal doubt and presumptuous inso- 
lence. 

The thirteenth country and town of abun- 
dance created by me was Tschekhre*, the pow- 
erfiil and holy. Here, however, the destructive 
PeetiarS Ahriman instigated to an action which 
prevents the passage of the bridge, namely, the 
practice of burning the dead. 

The fourteenth place of happiness created by 
me, who am Ormuzd, Vfas Verene*, with four 
corners, forming a square, and the birth-place of 
Feridoun the vanquisher of Zohak . But the deadly 
Peetiarti Ahriman introduced there and into all its 
dependencies, the monthly purgations of women. 

The fifteenth place of felicity, which I, Or- 
muzd, created was Hapte Heando^, which rules 
over the seven Indies. India surpasses all the 

' Suppoied to be ihe Covm of Rey or Ragea. 

' Thia ihould be Chark b CliorBBan. 

' Appareutly the district of Pars ; if any doubt rcmaiiu us to the iden- 
tic of name, it is removed by the circumstance of its being mendooed ■■ 
the couulry of Feridoun, a great hero Bniong the Peruans. 
- ' There can hardly be any doubt, that Heando is the Zend fbrm for 
Hind. The end of this, aa well aa the preceding verse, scenia La allude to 
the premature puberty of women in hot climates. 
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rest of the world in power and extent. But the 
destructive Peetiarti Ahriman, the enemy of na- 
ture, inflamed (precipitated ?) the monthly terms 
of the women. 

The sixteenth country and town of happiness 
and abimdance which I created was the mighty 
RengheiaG" ; the abode of numerous cavaliers 
who acknowledged no superior. But the deadly 
PeetiarS Ahriman brought hither and into all its 
dependent villages, the raw cold of winter, the 
pernicious gift of Div. 

These countries and towns were all pure and 
embellished with fruitful valleys — there was not 
the least uncleanness among them. 

Abundance and Bihisht are the reward of him 
who is upright and pure*. He alone is holy and 
pure who doeth holy and pure actions. 



FARGARD II. 

ZoROASTEE asked Ormuzd as follows : " O Or- 
muzd, surrounded with majesty, thou equitable 
judge of the universe, who dost exist by thine 
own power, and who art purity itself; what 
man has first interrogated thee before myself, O 
thou who art Ormuzd ? To whom hast thou 
commimicated thy law V Onnuzd rephed, " the 



■ The locality of this flai 
fiiuiut in Assyria. 

" Tli« onlinary formulit of bc^it^icti 
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pure Jemshid, the chief of men and herds, was 
the first man who enquired of me as thou doest 
now, O Zoroaster ! To him I imparted a know- 
ledge of the law. 

" I am Ormuzd, was my reply to him ; be obe- 
dient to my law, O pure Jemshid, thou son of 
Vivengham ; meditate upon it and convey it to 
thy people. But," answered Jemshid, "I am 
not just enough to execute thy law, to meditate 
upon it, or to convey its blessings to mankind." 
Upon this I replied, O Zoroaster, I who am Or- 
muzd, " cannot, Jemshid, execute my law ; can 
he not meditate upon and communicate it to 
mankind 7 still less then will he be able to make 
happy the world, my property ; to bless it with 
fertility and abundance, to be its nourisher, its 
chief, and its sovereign T In answer to this, O 
Zoroaster, the pure Jemshid replied, " Yes, I will 
make the world thy peculiar possession, both 
happy, fruitful, and blessed ; I will provide for 
its necessities, will nourish and govern it like a 
Either, so that under my sovereign care there 
shall be no frosty or scorching wind, no cor- 
ruption, no death ; and the dews shall disap- 
pear as soon as I repeat the words of thy law." 

" The holy zeal of Jemshid was great before me, 
and therefore he reigned. Whatever his sublime 
tongue commanded, was done immediately. I gave 
to him and his people nourishment, intelligence, 
and a long life ; his hand received from me a 
poniard, the blade and hilt of which were gold. 
Upon this. King Jemshid traversed three hun- 
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dred parts' of the earth, inhabited by domestic 
animals as well as savage, by men, dogs, and 
birds, and filled with ruddy and brilliant fires. 
Before him there were neither tame nor savage 
animals, nor men, nor red-naming fires; the 
pure Jemshid, the son of Vivengham, produced 
aU." 

" Jemshid arrived in the country of light (the 
south) and found it beautiful. He clave the 
ground with the blade of his golden poniard, 
and said, "SapandomadS bless us I" He pro- 
ceeded still further, and pronounced the holy word, 
accompanied with prayers for wild and tame ani- 
mals and for men. Accordingly the expedition 
of Jemshid through these countries became the 
source of happiness and prosperity to this third 
part of the world. The domestic animals and 
wild beasts as well as men ran together in great 
crowds." 

" In the same manner did Jemshid traverse the 
two other parts of the world." 

*' Jemsbdd now built Ver, the vast extent of 
which was comprehended in a square enclosure. 
Hither he brought the germ of wild and tame 
animals, of men, dogs, birds, and the ruddy 
bright flame of fire. The water burst forth in 
torrents, and surrounded the grand palace of 
Ver. Here were fowls of all kinds ; and the 
ever-firuitfiil golden fields produced everything 
that was good to eat. Here too the youth were 

' That u, Ihe third put. 

* The lied (i^ie) of ihe eaiih. 
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shamefaced, modest, respectful, strong, and weD 
nourished." 

" Into Ver Jemshid broi^t the seed of men 
and women. The land was charming and excel- 
lent, and as pure as Bihisht. Hither, too, Jem- 
shid conveyed the germ of all kinds of animals, 
of all trees, and all nourishment. The Uttle hills 
of this country exhaled agreeable perfumes." 

"Among ail the inhabitants of Verefchue*, 
there was no man who commanded with seve- 
rity; no be^ar; no impostor who would se- 
duce people to the worship of Diu; no con- 
cealed enemy ; no cruel tyrant, the oppressor of 
mankind ; no ravenous tooth." 

" Jemshid caused nine streets to be built in the 
large towns, six in those of moderate size, and 
three in the small ones. Jemshid constructed 
at Ver a palace on an eminence, which was sur- 
rounded with a wall, and its interior was divided 
into several apartments and well hghted." 

" Jemshid endeavoured with all his might to 
render Ver complete, according to the command- 
ment which I, Ormuzd, gave to him." 

Abundance and Bihisht, etc. etc. 
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On the cuneiform character, and particularly the in- 
scriptions at PersepoUs, by G, F, Grotefend. 

You requ^t me. Sir, to furnish you with a brief 
sketch of the result of my enquiries into the cu- 
neiform character, and particularly the inscrip- 
tions at PersepoUs, for the purpose of subjoining 
to the new edition of the first part of your Re- 
searches into the Pohtics and Commerce of the 
Nations of Antiquity. To a request so flatter- 
ing, I shall endeavoiu: to furnish the best answer 
I am able, and so much the more willingly, as 1 
have been for some time waiting for a &voun>ble 
opportunity of publicly testifying my acknow- 
ledgments to your kindness and friendship. Al- 
though in the present sketch we have only to 
do with the inscriptions of Persepolis, and spe- 
cially with the kind I have deciphered, I shall 
nevMlJieless take advantage of your permission, 
to extend my remarks to the other kinds of cu- 
neiform inscriptions, as far as may be compatible 
with the limits of the present essay ; it having 
been discovered that the general conclusions 
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drawn in my first Treatise, were only applicable 
to the inscriptions at Persepolis. I shall there- 
fore, first of all, endeavour to determine with 
exactness the particular as well as general cha- 
racter of all the known species of cimeiform 
writing, and then submit the results obtained 
from an examination of all the species, before I 
proceed to a detailed noticeof the Zend inscrip- 
tions which I have succeeded in deciphering. 

In my first Treatise, the cuneiform inscriptions 
are divided according to the countries where 
they are found, into three classes ; viz. the Ba- 
bylonian, the Persian, and the ^gyptico-Per- 
sian. But as both the Persian and the Babylo- 
nian species have been discovered in Egypt, it is 
obvious the above division is inadmissible, in a 
case where the cuneiform character is to be exa- 
mined with reference to its distinctive peculiari- 
ties. Neither can we admit of a classification of 
these inscriptions, according to the nail or ar- 
row-headed form of the letters, because the very 
same characters, which; on the Babylonian 
bricks, resemble nails, or daggers, are observed 
to take the form of an arrow or hammer, or even 
simple lines, when graven on a finer sort of stone. 
Under these circumstances I shall endeavour to 
define the several species in some other manner, 
first pointing out the distinctive character of cu- 
neiform writing in general, and then classifying 
the different kinds according to the different con- 
struction of their letters. 

In the first place, 1 exclude all kinds of writ- 
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■ng, more or less alike, which were used in the 
west and north of Europe, and confine to the 
term cuneiform those inscriptions only which 
have been discovered in the different provinces 
of the ancient Persian empire*. These inscrip- 
tions are distinguished from all other modes of 
writing adopted in the east, by the absence of 
everything like roundness : some specimens, it is 
true, present the appearance of circular charac- 
ters ; bnt upon comparing them with others, it 
is evident, that this form is rather a fault of the 
copyer than the true shape of the original. In 
my opinion, the cuneiform letters appear to have 
been exclusively destined for the purpose of en- 
graving on stone, or other durable materials em- 
ployed in pubhc monuments; on urns, gems, 
seals, talismans, or amulets, etc., and were never 
intended for the ordinary purposes of writing, as 
in the latter case they were, Kke the hierogly- 
phics of Egypt, probably replaced by another 
kind of character more adapted to the wants of 
the people'. — The elementary strokes of all cu- 

* With reipect to the exICDt of couDtry over which cuneiicrm writi;^ 
prevsiJed, we the Hall. AUg. LUt. Zeitiu^. for April 1830, No. lOG. 

* A particular kiod of very hard bilLcd bricks, found in the niiua of 
aneieDt Babylon, of which I gave thefinl account, in the FntdgnLbttt da 
OrifKU, loL tL No. Z, p. 161, and on which Miinter fimcied he disco- 
vered loDie utniaamical obaerralioDa, bive been compFired with other 
■poeimeni, uiil found to contain documents. On certain of them (he 
DUD* ai Darius, 01 lome other Persian king, is engraved, in the third 
apedcB ot Fetxepolitan character, wtiich is the same aa the Babylonian i 
nost of them are sealed on the sides, with a device, under whicti is found 
the name of the witncsK ; or instead of a seal, they bear the impTess of a 
cylinder. Two of them are furnished with an illegible inscription, the 
[haracicn of wliicb partly resemble Chaldee : though they do not ap[iear 
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neiform writing are composed of wedges so 
called, and angles, which M. Murr has also 
denominated swallow-tails. Those writers who 
consider angular forms simply as the union 
of two wedges placed obliquely, and who 
therefore assume the wedge as the only stroke 
peculiar to this species of writing, are cer- 
tainly mistaken, because, in consequence of such 
union the character receives quite a different 
form. Besides, these small angles, in many of 
the inscriptions, except those of Persepolis, ap- 
pear to make up but one perfect triangle, the 
principal angle of which inclines to the left, so 
that, particularly when connected by a trans- 
verse wedge, they bear the appearance of a 
single wedge turned towards the left. In addi- 
tion to the wedge-Uke and angular forms, we find 
on bricks, gems, and cylinders, and in both the 
lai^ inscriptions discovered in Babylon and Per- 
sia, certain marks of conjunction, which however 
cannot be considered as integral portions of the 



to differ from (he Pehlvi engraved od ancieat moDumentB, idll unex- 
pluDcd. HiB writJDg, engraven b; lOmB mors recent ponenor of the 
documeDri, (one of irhich ia subscribed with the nuns of Darius, and the 
■ecood with that of another king, in the cuneiform character of Bahylon, 
the oTigioal being partly erased, in reference to which the nev inscrip- 
tion is upside down,) haa been confounded by H. Kopp, in his Bilda- and 
ichrifttH der Vorxeil. (hieroglyphics and writing of antiquily,} tdL iL p. 
154, with ■ Fhcenician inuription also of later date, and faintly inscribed 
in three lines on a Babylonian brick, in such a way, howeier, that, to use 
the expression of H. Bellino, it ia veiy easy lo leave the characten out 
altogether, though not aa M. Kopp supposes, to decipher them. In these 
characten, which are graven on a brick, aimply baked in the sun, I 
think I can discover the words " Ben dulkalnin," (son of the rajB of the 
Bun,) though M. Kopp is of a difTerenl opinion. 
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cuneiform character, becaitse in precisely similar 
cases where they would be no less essential, they 
are altogether wanting, and in fact do not occur 
in any of the PersepoUtan inscriptions. On the 
other hand, when upon comparing similar pas- 
sages in different inscriptions, we find these 
marks of conjunction employed instead of small 
wedges, this interchange of the two characters 
must be attributed to a mistake of the copyer'. 
The elements of the cuneiform character from 
the ruins of Persepolis are exhibited in the most 
perfect manner, and in their fitll size, by M. Murr, 
in the Journal sur Kiautgeschiehte, Vol. IV. Tab. 
I. Fig. E. 1, -2, 3. In order to characterize them 
with definitive accuracy, I shall make the follow- 
ing observations. 

]. The wedge^haped characters, whether pri- 
mary or accesssory, great or small, in every 
specimen of inscription, assume chiefly four 
directions, but always so that their principal in- 
clination is from top to bottom, or, in other 
words, from left to right. They are either per- 
pendicular or horizontal, or inclining obliquely 
upwards or downwards : but their points are 



y to repeat here an oiuervatioD which Iiai not been 
Icientl; aHended to. It ia, lltit the moBl exact copyet ha* not alwayB, 
or indeed even could copy an inicription with luch minute accuracy be 
to repreient all the peculiarilies of the original. Nay, more, it ii very 
poauble for mistake! to have crept into the original itself, a* weil as the 
copy; Bod ID cnlightend critic ii therefore free to correct the draught of 
an iDHTiption when he can do so on valid groundi. In fact, had I de- 
pended solely on tstebuhr'a copy, my attempts to decipher these inscrip- 
tion* would have succeeded jtuc M little as those of my predecessors who 
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neither turned directly upwards, or transversely 
to the left. Should they appear occasionally to 
assume the latter direction, it is either owing to 
the fault of the copyist, or else the particular 
character is composed of an angle. The initial 
sign upon all the bricks, which represents an 
assemblage of all the directions of the cuneiform 
character crossing each other, is copied in MurFs 
Journal (vol. IV. tab. I. fig. C.) under the form 
of a star with eight rays. Pietro della Valle, 
who discovered the same sign on some bricks in 
the desert, compares it, in Uke manner, to an eight- 
rayed star ; but in no one species of cuneiform 
writing are all these eight directions foimd to 
exist at the same time. 

2. The angular-shaped character, whether 
great or small, affects only one direction, so 
that the opening is constantly turned to the 
right. When it happens to be otherwise, it is 
in consequence of the copyer having confounded 
the angular with the wedge form, as for instance, 
in the inscription of the-royaJ mantle quoted by 
Le Bruyn ; or from his having reversed the cha- 
racter, as is the case with the name of Gushtasp 
in Niebuhr, fig. C, which M. de Murr has cited 
as the only instance in Niebuhr's inscriptions 
where the angular letters are placed one over 
the other, like a roof. The Babylonian angular 
character, the opening of which is turned 
towards the left, is composed for the most part 
either of lines of conjunction crossing each 
other, as is observable upon a comparison of cer- 
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tain bricks, or of the union of two oblique wedge- 
shaped letters. Accordingly, we find on some 
bricks a character which appears to consist of 
two half moons turned to the left, and placed 
one over the other, but which, in point of fact, 
according to its real design, is composed of four 
oblique wedges, so placed as to form a zigzag. 

This very character, which on the cylinders 
ordinarily stands at the commencement of the 
second line, has, in varioiu copies, the appear- 
HDce of a Latin B unrounded, thus i^ , or without 
the stroke of conjunction which precedes it, that 
of a Latin W placed sideways, as ^ , besides many 
other distorted and connected forms, which seri- 
ously augment the difficulties of deciphering them. 

These preliminary notices are enough to shew, 
beyond the possibility of mistake, in what direc- 
tion we are to read a cuneiform inscription. 
That is to say, we must place om-selves in such 
a manner, that the points of the vertical wedge 
letters may look downwards, and those of the 
oblique ones, as well as the openings of the 
angular letters, may be turned to the right. 
This being observed, we shall find that no 
cuneiform writing has a perpendicular, but al- 
ways an horizontal direction, and that the ac- 
companying figures occurring on gems and 
cylinders, afford no sort of criterion as to the 
real direction of the writing. The fragment of 
a stone covered with cuneiform letters, which 
was found near Suez, and copied by Gen. Dugua 
for Denon, ( Voyage, pi. 124,) and which repre- 
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sents the head of a Persian, with a hawk's wing 
above it, in token of apotheosis, will furnish a 
striking example of the very little connexion 
subsisting between these figures and the direction 
of the writing by their side, as well as the slight 
dependence to be placed on some copies. The 
inscription on the above stone, is only dis- 
tinguishable from the cuneiform writing in the 
Zend language at Persepolis, by the absence of 
any division between the words ; and, with the 
exception of two or three inconsiderable mis- 
takes in the copy, and an unfinished U standing 
by itself, represents pretty clearly the words 
Ddrkeusch KkscMIudh eghre, (that is, Darius the 
valiant king) ; in the beginning, however, three 
letters and a half, and at the end, three are 
wanting, and the royal title is expressed in the 
ordinary mamier by a monogram. We cannot 
reasonably doubt the correctness of this inter- 
pretation, as Count Caylus has already pub- 
lished an account of an Egyptian urn furnished 
with a similar inscription relative to Xerxes, and 
the hawk's wing alludes to the apotheosis of 
Darius, an honour which, according to Diodorus 
in his first book, was never rendered in Egypt 
to any other Uving monarch but Darius. Sup- 
posing our explanation to be correct, we may 
remark, that the characters of this inscription 
are traced in such an inverted manner, that it is 
almost impossible to read them, except by eleva^ 
ting the stone itself above one's head'. 

' It has lubscquenlly been sicertuned (hat the inscription *ih1 fignra 
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The different species of cuneiform writing are 
determined by the degree of simplicity apparent 
in the foriuation irf characters, by means of the 
two elementary strokes before noticed. The 
letters on the monuments at Persepolis are the 
least complicated of any; and of the three kinds 
of writing there found, the first place is assigned 
on the urn discovered by Count Caylus to the 
most simple, and the second to the more so of 
the two others. According to this arrangement, 
therefore, the various kinds of cuneiform charac- 
ter may be classified in the following m^iner. 

1. First of all, rank the cmieiform charac- 
ters of the Persepohtan inscriptions, which in 
their turn may be subdivided into three classes, 
each of them exactly indicated on the ruins of 
Persepolis, as well as on the urn of Count Cay- 
lus. The first, deciphered by me in the Zend, 
that is, in all probability, the Median language, 
is foimd above one of the windows of Darius's 
palace. The second, which is to the right of 
these windows, would seem to belong to the 
Parsi, the language of the true Persians. The 
third, which is situated to the left, or to the 
right of the spectator, likewise exhibits all the 
characteristics of some other Persian dialect; 
the absence of any prefixes shews that it cannot be- 

□pon tbii itone i>«re copied froni different puts of ■ iDonumenl erected 
under th« Penian king Dariui, on the canal which joined the Nile with 
the Bed Sea; and that the absence of an; division between the words waa 
entinlj the fault of tlie tranacriber. A perfect copy of thia inicriptioii 
would furniih tlie bctt proof of the correctnew of my interpretation. 
Compare my treatise in the Fundgriibtn dei Orlcnti, vol. vi. Mo. 3, p. 

VOL. II. y 
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long to the Semitic funily. The second spedes, 
whicb occoines an intermediate rank betwe^i 
ihe two others, is distinguished from the first, 
which I consider to be the ancient Aasyrian 
writing mentioned in one of the letters attributed 
to Themistocles, by the circumstance of its con- 
taining less of the angular than the oblique 
wedge letter; while it differs from the third 
kind by the absence of any oblique, or crosmtg- 
wedge letters. 

2. Next to the above, we must class the 
writing on a stone described by M. Millin, (Monu- 
mens Antiques, pi. VIII. IX. No. 1.) the cha- 
racters of which partly resemble the Perse- 
politan of the third kind, and partly those of the 
Babylonian bricks, gems, and cylinders, without 
however being perfectly similar. We may also 
remark in this writing, some of the strokes of 
union which characterize the Babylonian cunei- 
form letters. 

3. The third and last rank will be assi^ed to 
the characters of the large inscription found in 
the ruins of ancient Babylon, together with those 
on the bricks, gems, and cylinders, recently pub- 
lished at London by the East India company. 
These are the most comphcated of any, and 
present not only the same characters, but also 
the same words, and occasionally even the same 
contents. This kind of writing is distinguished 
by the multiplication of the strokes of union, 
and by the sign resembling a star with eight 
rays, which occurs at the commencement of all 
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writing on bricks, as may be seen in the large 
inscription of London. As this peculiar sign is 
only met with in the cuneiformwriting of this class, 
I have for that reason included under it the bricks 
and gems of the desert extending from Basora to 
Aleppo, which are mentioned by Pietro della 
Valle, as well as the jaspers, made known to us 
through the medium of the East India Company. 

Of each of these specimens of cuneiform wriN 
ing, I shall venture to submit the following 
elementary principles, as the general result of 
my examination. 

1. The cuneiform inscriptions are all written 
in a horizontal direction, from left to right, by no 
means however vertically, or alternately from 
right to left, and from left to right 

It is almost two hundred years since Pietro 
della Valle (Voyage, Paris, 1746, torn. V. p. 
320, sq.) and Figueroa, the ambassador from the 
court of Phihp III. of Spain, came to a similar 
conclusion from examining the wedge-shaped 
and angular inscriptions of Persepolis ; viz. that 
the cuneiform writing proceeded from left to 
r^ht ; and this general principle has been con- 
firmed by so many particular examinations of 
each species, that I have not room to notice 
them all. When Chardin, however, (Travels, p. 
168,) accompanies the remark of Figueroa with 
the observation, that cuneiform writing is also 
read from top to bottom, hke the Chinese, (al- 
luding particularly to the inscriptions over the 

Y 2 
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windows of Darius's palace,) he no more contm- 
diets our jopinion, than if he said, that is was 
also read in a circular manner, as is actually 
the case with an inscription which completely 
surrounds the head of a cameo in Tassie's col- 
lection, (Raspe Catal. No. 655,) because in the 
latter instance, the characters are arranged like 
the legends on our money, so that the direc- 
tion from left to right is still preserved, as in the 
horizontal situation. The analogy between the 
three species of the Persepolitan writing proves 
incontestably that they are to be read from left 
to right; and the same holds good alsowith regard 
to the Babylonian bricks. It is evident also, 
that Niebiihr must have drawn the same conclu- 
sion, from his having remarked, (vol. II. p. 143,) 
that in the inscriptions graven on the door-posts 
of the building I. (Nieb. tab. XXIV. E.F.G.) 
two characters occurring on one of the doors to 
the right, at the end of the third line, were re- 
peated on the other door to the left, at the com- 
mencement of the fourth line. 

When M. Hager, at the end of his last treatise, 
lUustrassione d'uno Zodiaco Ortentale, maintains 
that the cuneiform writing of Babylon descends 
like the Chinese in perpendicular columns, of 
which the farthest to the right is the first ; his 
opinion certainly corresponds with the series of 
signs I have adopted, though he reverses the 
inscriptions themselves, being misled by the lines 
drawn as a mark of separation, and by the po- 
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sition of these inscriptions on the cylinder along- 
side of the figures. That all the Babylonian in- 
scriptions are to be read in the manner I have 
before prescribed, that is to say, in the initial 
sign of ^1 the bricks, the vertical we^e-letters 
turn their points downwards, while the oblique 
ones, on the contrary, turn theirs to the right, 
is proved by the great London inscription, which 
is written from left to right, as demonstrably, as 
M. Millin has already shewn in the case of the 
stone found near Tak-Kesra. The same may be 
said of the gems and cylinders charged with 
similar writing; though being intended for impres- 
sion, and for the purpose of attesting documents, 
they generally present the characters reversed. 
M. Lichtenstein was therefore too precipitate, when 
he inferred trom the oriental origin of the cunei- 
form writing, that it must in consequence be read 
from right to left. He was supported in this- 
conclusion by a specious ai^ument of M. Wahl, 
{Algemeine Geshichte der MorgenUtTidischen SprOn 
chen. General History of Oriental Languages, p. 
618,) (who however really maintained a different 
opinion,) and forthwith he set about deciphering 
the cimeiform character, upon principles al- 
together arbitrary, with the assistance of some- 
known alphabet, without having previously com- 
pared the different inscriptions together. In 
confounding the term oriental with Aramean, 
it never occurred to him that the writing of. an 
oriental people might very well have a direction 
quite contrary to the Aramean ; and that there 
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might be inscriptions ei^raren on stones from 
left to right, while the ordinary mode of writing 
followed an opposite direction. 

2. All cuneifonn writing is composed of letters, 
and not merely of syllaUc signs. 

The principle which I have just laid down 
has scarcely been combated, except by a single 
writer ; and yet in reference to the more com- 
plicated species of cmieifonn writing, almost all 
my predecessors have taken an opposate view of 
the question. It will therefore be worth my 
while tu establish its correctness by a particular 
review, under certain limitations, of each kind of 
cuneiform writing. 

It is perfectly certain that none of these writ- 
ings are composed of signs or compendious cha- 
racters, for, generally, several enter into the com- 
position of one word ; and there are words com- 
pounded of as many as eleven characters in the 
first species of Persepolitan writing, of nine in 
the second, and of seven in the rest. Besides, 
under the supposition that any of the compli- 
cated specimens of cuneiform writing were hiero- 
glyphic, I cannot conceive why the same cha^ 
racters should be so often repeated, or why se- 
veral of them should even immediately succeed 
each other two or three times running. In the 
first case, supposing the mode of writing to be 
by signs, it is obvious, the circle of ideas must be 
extremely confined ; while the other supposition 
is inadmissible, except we limit the number of 
these signs to a few such words, as " king," 
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" lord," " prince," " sacred," etc., not expressed 
in as many characters. It is very true, that the 
reduplication of a sign might signiiy the dual 
number, as its triple repetition might stand for 
the plural, because in Duperron's Vocabulary of 
the Zend and Pehlvi, the dual is usually marked 
by the number two, as the plural is by three. 
But then the repetition of these signs would be 
more frequent than it is ; we should meet with 
several signs following each other in immediate 
succession ; and, what is of much more conse- 
quence, the triple repetition, as a mark of the 
plural, would be more common than -the simple 
reduplication ; the reverse of which, however, is 
evident from examining the inscriptions. I am 
convinced, therefore, that none of the cuneiform 
writii^ are composed of signs or whole words. 
It would be less easy to prove that they do not 
consist of simple syllabic writing in the strict ac- 
ceptation of the term ; but that, on the contrary, 
the whole of the signs employed, though with 
considerable variations; might be arranged under 
one alphabet. It is essential to remark, that the 
more complicated the characters are, the fewer 
of them enter into the composition of a word ; 
a circumstance which would lead us to infer, 
that even though all cuneiform writing was al- 
phabetic, yet the manner of composing syllables 
and words of letters was necessarily subject to 
considerable variation. I shall therefore endea- 
vour to enumerate aD the possible varieties of 
eotnpoundiiig alphidjettcal signs before I proceed 
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to examine each species of cuneiform writii^ in 
detail. 

Literal writing then may either employ con- 
sonants alone, and designate the vowels by in- 
tercalated signs, placed above or below the con- 
sonants, as is the case in several eastern alpha- 
bets, or, agreeably to western usage, it may ele- 
vate the marks for repeating consonants, as 
well as those for vowels, to the rank of indepen- 
dent letters ; or, in short, it may employ particu- 
lar signs for denoting a short or long vowel, an 
acute or a grave, as, for example, in the ancient 
Persian. Accordingly the letters of a particular 
syllable might be written in an isolfited form, or 
they might be joined together, and in fact, hke 
several alphabets of southern Asia, certiun acces* 
sory marks might be added to the consonants, 
according to the different vowels subjoined to 
them, so that the writing would appear at first 
to be syllabic, while in reahty, from its alphabe- 
tical construction, and the analogy of its signs, it 
would truly be a writing composed of separate 
characters. If we consider this last species of 
writing as formed of letters, I will boldly venture 
to assert, that every kind of cuneiform writing is 
in like manner composed of characters ; but if 
the propriety of that appellation be disputed, I 
must certainly allow the most comphcated spe- 
cies of cuneiform writing to be syllabic, though 
it may also possess certain signs to represent the 
vowels ; thus in the Persepolitan inscriptions we 
meet with monograms to denote whole words. 
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The perfectly opposite nature of the Persian and 
Aramean tongues will not allow us to suppose, in 
the case of the Persian or Babylonian remains, 
the existence of any syllabic writing, like that of 
Japan. 

It is now time, however, for me to speak of 
each kind of cuneiform writing in particular, for 
it becomes necessary in this place more espe- 
cially to mark the distinction between them. 

The first of the Persepolitan kinds of writing 
is now generally allowed to be alphabetical, since 
M. M. Tychsen and Munter were so fortunate as 
to discover the sign, denoting the separation of 
words, and which intercludes from two to eleven 
characters on both sides, though the sum of all 
the primitive characters never exceeds forty. 
M. Tychsen has observed, that in several in- 
scriptions, the series of signs so frequently occur- 
ring is replaced by a monogram ; and very pro- 
bably he might have succeeded in deciphering the 
whole writing before myself had he taken this 
monogram for the title, and not for the name 
of the king. A more successful attempt has now 
proved that this species of writing has not only 
particular signs to represent the vowels as well 
as the consonants, but that, like the ancient 
Zend inscription discovered by Anqueti! Duper- 
ron, it also distinguishes the long vowels from 
the short and acute. M. Tychsen appears to 
consider the second and third kinds as specimens 
of this mode of writing ; while M. Miinter re- 
gards the second as syllabic and the third as 
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hierc^Iyphic. For myself, I am no more at li- 
berty than my predecessors entirely to refect 
this opinion, as long as the inscriptions in ques- 
tion have not yet been completely deciphered ; 
nevertheless, from the comparison I have made 
of analogous inscriptions, I feel myself justified 
in asserting, that neither of these two kinds is a 
Meriting of signs ; since both in one and the 
other, though less frequently in the third, we may 
remark the occurrence of inflections composed of 
several signs. With respect to the second kind, 
owing to the great number of multiplied signs 
which it exhibits for detached words, I most al- 
low its employment of particular signs for the 
loi^ and short vowels, as well as signs of conso- 
nants, including the vowel, provided I am not 
mistaken in my opinion, that certain words of 
the first kind are cited literally in the second. 
On the other hand, as to the third species of 
writing, which has occasion for very few signs in 
the composition of words, though the number it 
employs is nevertheless much greater than that 
of our alphabets, I must absolutely deny it the 
use of vowel s^ns altogether ; and therefore I 
concede the employment of consonants, includ- 
ing a vowel, in cases where one consonant alone 
would be insuflScient. As fiw as regards the other 
specimens of cuneiform writing, I have not been 
able to compare them with any that has already 
been deciphered, such as the Pers^oUtan ; but 
after having compared them with several analo- 
gous inscriptions, such as those on bricks; and 
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collated numerous passages from the large ia~ 
scriptioDB, I can confidently yenture to assert, 
that they do not contain a compendious writing 
of signs, because it is easy to discoTer in them 
instances of four or five characters following in 
succession, and, as it were, connected together. 
I have already observed in another place', that 
I consider syllabic and literal writing, to a cer- 
tain extent, as identical terms, as long as wecan 
apply them indifferently to a species of writing, 
which, like the Hebrew, excludes the vowels 
from the rank of consonants, and unites, by 
means of connecting strokes, such of the conso- 
nants as are immediately dependent on each 
other. Whoever wishes to know my reasons 
for holding this opinion, will find them detailed 
at length in the literary periodical already al- 
luded to ; I shall only add, that considered under 
this point of view, 1 allow the great inscription, 
published by Miltin, to possess the same charac- 
ter as the Babylonian cuneiform writing. It 
would be unreasonable to expect more decisive 
prooft, till such time as we possess a complete 
interpretation of one of the most complicated 
specimens of this kind of writing ; for the pre- 
sent, it will be enou^ to have shewn, that none 
of the cuneiform inscriptions are stenographic, or 
composed of signs representing whole words, 
and that consequently their explanation is by no 
meuis impracticable. 
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Let TU now then proceed to an examination 
of my own method of deciphering the first spe- 
cies of Persepohtan writing ; after which I shall 
endeavour to furnish a brief sketch of the results 
obtained from my interpretation as far as they may 
interest the general historian. With r^ard to my 
mode of procedure and manner of deciphering, 
they are both so excellently laid down by the 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy, in a letter to M. Mil- 
lin, (Magasin Encyclopedique Annee VIII. tome 
V. p. 438,) that I need only refer the reader to 
that source. But as it might prove interesting 
to know how a person, without any profound ac- 
quaintance with oriented languages, has been able 
to decipher a species of Asiatic writing of the 
most remote antiquity, of which the alphabet, 
the language, and the contents, were equally 
unknown, I may as well enter into a few de- 
tfuls relative to the history of my interpreta- 
tion. 

Among the inscriptions of the first kind, there 
are two very accurately copied by Niebuhr, (Vol. 
ii. tab. xxiv. B. and G.) They are accompanied 
with translations evidently made from the two 
other kinds of writing which are of the same 
size, and, according to all appearance, of the same 
contents ; and therefore as the first kind is in 
general the most simple of all the cuneiform 
writings, my predecessors have applied them- 
selves to decipher it in preference to the rest 
From the same point also I took my own de-^ 
parture, particularly as the word rect^nized by 
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Tychser and Miinter as the key of the whole al- 
phabet occurs most frequently in the species in 
question ; and supposing with Tychsen, that we 
must look for titles of kings in the inscriptions 
placed over their portraits (Niebuhr, Travels, vol. 
ii. p. 112, 117), I felt convinced that the word 
so often repeated, must signify " King." Having 
therefore arrived at the same principle as Tych- 
sen and Miinter, without perusing any work 
upon cuneiform writing, and without seeing any 
Other copies than those of Le Bruyn and Nie- 
buhr*, I translated the two inscriptions ac- 
cording to the analogy of those in Pehlvi deci- 
phered by M. de Sacy in the following manner. 

N. N. REX. MAGNUS (?) REX. REGUM. (rEX. — UM.) 
FiLius — . (regis). STIRPS. ACHAEMENIS (?) ( ) 

I was thus naturally led to infer, that these two 
kings must be father and son, because the king 
in Niebuhr's pi. G was called the son of the king 
in pi. B ; and because in both the translations of 
the other kinds of writing, there existed the 
same connexion between the two names. Upon 
this I examined Heeren's Researches, and the 
essay of M. Miinter, in order to ascert^n the 
particular age of the Persian kings, to which the 

■ I cannot omit expresalng m; obligaliona lo my fellaw-belpei and 
friend M. Fiorillo, at that time secretary to the library, and afterwards 
mogUler Itgeai at Gotcigen, who flnt penuoded me Co attempt dedpher- 
ing these insciiptioni, and asaisled me with his advice fbt tlie flist eiglit 
lO fifteen days, during which I was buaied in eatabliahing the general 
prindples. To the same person I am also indebted Inr the Ubetnl and 
friendly communication n( ivhatovGr euvnlially concerned the literature 
n writtnit. 
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basHTeliefe in the ruins of Persepolis belonged, 
and thereby to discover the names applicable to 
them, the only way in which I could possibly 
succeed in finding out the signification of certain 
letters, and ultimately by this means elucidate 
the whole of them. Being fully persuaded, from 
an examinatiott of the contemporary Greek his- 
torians, whose writings are the most circiunstan- 
tial of any we know, that I must in this case 
look for two kings of the dynasty of the Achae- 
menides, I in consequence ran over the list, and 
successively applied the names to the characters 
of the inscriptions. These names could obvi- 
ously be neither Cyrus nor Cambyses, because the 
names occurring in the inscriptions do not begin 
with the same letter : Cyrus and Artaxerxes 
were equally inapplicable, because in reference to 
the characters, the first is too short and the 
second too long ; there only remained therefore 
the names of Darius and Xerxes ; and these lat- 
ter agreed so exactly with the characters, that I 
could not hesitate in selecting them. Besides, 
in the inscription relative to the son, the royal 
title was also attributed to the fiither, but not 
in the one relating to the latter ; an observation 
which holds good with regard to the Persepolitan 
inscriptions generally. Having thus found out 
more than twelve letters, among which were 
precisely those composing the royal title, with 
the exception of only one, the next bu»ness was 
to give these names, hitherto merely known to us 
by Greek pronunciation, their true Persian form. 
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in order, by ascertaining the correct value of 
each character, to decipher the king's title, and 
thereby also to determine the particular lan- 
guage in which the inscriptions were written. The 
Zendavesta of Anquetil Duperron appeared to 
fiimish the best information on the subject, espe- 
cially as the frequent use of vowels had already 
inclined M. Miinter towards the Zend. From 
this authority I learned that the Greek name of 
Hystaspes was pronounced, in Persian, Gosh- 
tasp, Gustasp, Kistasp, or Wistasp. Here, then, 
were the seven first letters of the word Hystas- 
pes in the inscription of Darius, already pointed 
out ; while a comparison of all the royal titles 
led me to conclude, that the three last formed 
the inflection of the genitive case singular. It 
is scarcely possible to admit the conjecture of 
M. Duperron, that the name of Darius was pro- 
nounced, in Persian, Eanterqffesh; for in Re- 
land's Dissertation, De vet. ling. Pert. I observe 
the following quotation from Strabo'; rhv Aa- 
petawfv (consequently in the nominative Dariaves, 
or, according to the Persian system, Dariavesh) 
Aapelov iKdXeaav ', and it is not easy to conceive 
why the Greeks and the Hebrew writers should 
have transformed Eanter<^eth into Dareioa or 
Dariavesk. I confined myself, therefore, to the 
word Darius, or Dariavesh, and only endeavoured 
to find out the Persian sounds in the name of 
Xerxes. Without stopping at the name of Artax- 
erxes in the Pehlvi or the modern Persian, I gave 

■ Sthas. xvi. Bub fin. 
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the preference to the Zend, taking as a model the 
word Araxes, on which Duperron niEikes the (o\- 
lovnagremaxkintheMemoiregderAcad^ueRotfale 
des Inscriptions, torn. xxxi. page 367. " Araxes 
k formed from Weorokeshe or Warakshe, sim- 
ply by dropping the first letter; and Kskeis always 
represented in Greek by f," In consequence, I 
had no hesitation in transforming the name of 
Xerxes into Kshershe or Ksharsha, being guided 
by the letters indicated in the words Hys- 
taspes and Darius ; the only difficulty was the 
occxirrence of and additional sign between the 
first sh and the e, which last Munter rightly 
conjectured to be the first letter of the Zend al- 
phabet, and which has also the value of an open 
a. Having compared afresh all the inscriptions 
given by Niebuhr and Le Bruyn, in order to 
assure myself that the names were &ithfully 
copied, I found that the fourth character in the 
word Hystaspes ought to be composed of three 
principal wedges of the same length ; but that in 
the name of Xerxes, the third character ought 
to be written with only one, and the fifth, on the 
contrary, with three transverse wedges. This 
circumstance led me to remark, that the third 
character in the, name of Xerxes was synony- 
mous with the fourth and last of the royal title ; 
and as the three first signs in this title had been 
ascertained by means of the name of Xerxes, and 
the last but one, by that of Hystaspes, I endea- 
voured to decipher the whole, in order to find 
out the meaning of the unknown sign, which 
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also occurs in the name of Darius, after the three 
first characters representuig the syllable Dar. 
The vocabulary of the Zend language, by M. 
Di^rron, presented no word under the letters 
Kshe, signifying King, but a number of equiva- 
lent forms under Kthhe, which led me to under- 
stand the langua^ of the inscription, and proved 
to a certainty that the first letter in the name of 
Xerxes was Kh; but I found no clue to the 
meaning of the unknown sign. In the mean 
while, however, as no form of the Zend accorded 
better with the characters of the inscription than 
that of Khsheio, I assumed this unknown sign as 
the mark of aspiration, or a long h. I was the 
less scrupulous in admitting some such sign of 
aspiration, as I had before observed in the Zen- 
davesta a number of words written sometimes 
with, at others without an h ; and had also met 
with a remark (in the Memoires already quoted, 
page 365,) to the effect, that " a final a is aspi- 
rated as if it was followed by an h* This also 
would serve to explain satisfactorily the third 
character in the name of Xerxes, as well as the 
fourth in that of Darius ; and the h would apply 
with equal propriety to the inflection of the gen- 
itive case singular ahe, and to the end of the 
word ah so often occurring, as tsh does to the 
inflection of the genitive plural eUhao. I have 
recognized this aspiration in several words of the 
Persepohtan inscriptions ; as for example in Dor 
hUthao, which I at first supposed to stand for 
Daharum, but which a continued study of tbe 
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Zend language has shewn me to be synonymous 
with populorum. But since M. de Sacy has made 
several well-founded objections* relative to the 
names of Xerxes and Darius, 1 began to con- 
jecture, that this sign might also serve to deter- 
mine the correct pronunciation of the names in 
which it occurs, and provide against their being 
enounced Khthershe instead of Khth-erahe, or 
Da-re-usk instead of Dar~eu»k*. 

In this case, one might imagine the aspirate 
to be changed, after certain consonants, into w or 
ff, BO that the two names just mentioned would 
be pronounced Khahxeerthe and Daryetuk or Dar- 
yeoe»h\ a supposition which may serve to ex- 
plain how the Hebrews, like the Egyptians, by 
placing an a before each word commencing with 
two silent consonants, in order to facilitate 

' I im not (o icrupuloui as M. de Suj about the trampoutioD of 1 iu 
Ihe word KJuhhtrthr, inilead a! Khthrkriht ; panicukrly ea that learaed 
■eholar himaelf obaervea in hU Mimoira, It. de Satiaiiid. p. ITS, (tM 
•liD p. 191.) " Id the name of .Sapor, the htlh of the lut aylUble ii 
placed after the rueA, nliirh makei Schapimrh," — "On ihe reverae, the 
the name oF the king ia well engraTed, but the vae of the ayllidile jwdtri 
it placed after the htth, which makea SeltaliphiHiTi." 

' The namei of Dariui and Xerxea do not appear to be limple, bat com- 
pound worda, of which the fint part ia an abbreviatioo of Dora (Lord) 
and JDAoA (King) ; which it the reaaon wh; (Eliua Iiampiidiua ia Alex. 
SeTenu, calla Artaxerxea "pvlenturimuM Ttgem lam rt qtmm inHJ w." He- 
rodotus, on the oiher hand, (vi. c. 98,) explaina Arcaxerxei by Ittyt 
ipl^t, and Ammianua Marcellinua bj "tfJlsrui luetor." Herodotui 
taenu to have merel]> iranalated the latter parts of the namea Dariua and 
Series by '^•(it> uid hph^i, imitating, after the Greek Million, the 
■ound of the Peraiaa word, though in an inverted order : at a]l CTenta 
^«(i|i ia a term bbricaled by Herodotua himaelC for ^{loi or n y ^injp, 
that is to say a-nAffujiii, according to the explanatioD of the £tyi»iiifJm 
magmm, in which Aoptui it, after Heiycbius, derived fhan Ihe Ot«ek 
Kj/HS, i. e. fp^i^i. 
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tbe pronunciation, as the French would employ 
an e for the same purpose, might easOy change 
the name of Xerxes into tfn^t^K Ahhaakverosh, 
and Darius into tfmT Daryaveah. In all pro- 
bability the Persian name of Xerxes might con* 
tain the sound of w, omitted by the Greeks 
for want of a corresponding sign, as in the case 
of 'Apd^a for Worokeshe or Warakshe ; such 
at least might be gathered fi'ora the diiferent 
ways of spelling this name, that is, if we admit 
the words 'Aaaovifpos, 'O^vdp^t, 'O^uapnfa and 'A^ 

d(»jt (in Kva^dfyna) to be nothing more than different 

modifications of Hef>^r, just as 'Apro^dprja, 'Apra^d- 
pti9, and 'ApTo^Mrrrit, axe of 'Apro^ip^? or 'Ap^a- 
^iptn> (J" Zend Artakhthethr, in Pehlvi Artaahir, 
in Persian Ardeshir, in Arabic Azdeahir), with 
the initial Art or Ard, (strenuus, magnus, forti- 
tudine pollens, Herod, vi. 98.) Not being myself 
sufficiently versed in the oriental languages to 
pronounce decisively on this point, I shall 
merely add that M. de Sacy himself has confessed 
his complete failure in every attempt to give the 
characters another signification. M. de RoziSre, 
in his Detcription de VEgypte, (Antiquites, Me- 
moires, tom. i. livraison iii. p. 265, 276,) objected 
to the introduction in the name of Darius of the 
letter h, so difficult for French organs to pro- 
nounce ; and M. Saint-Martin also, in his last 
essay has changed it into ^, a mode of proce- 
dure which has led him to other deviations fi-om 
my method of deciphering ; but he adduces so 
little reason for his alterations, that I cuinot 
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venture to adopt any of them. The hierogly- 
phics et^raven on the urn of Count Caylus, en- 
tirely confirm my interpretation, as, according 
to M. Charapollion, they exhibit the name of 
Xerxes in literal characters, Kkthkartha. Again, 
the name of Hadrian, in which the sign asserted 
by M. Champollion to represent a Greek k pre- 
cedes the letter o, proves that this sign is ra- 
ther a Latin k, or the fifth character of the pho- 
netic alphabet, which, instead of vowels, has 
only their Julcra, and therefore employed the he 
to designate the Greek e. This remuk alone 
is sufficient to overthrow the whole structure of 
M. Saint-Martin's plan of deciphering, as &r as 
his determination of the sign in question is con- 
cerned, even though it were free from numerous 
misconceptions of another kind. 

There is no occasion for me to detail the par- 
ticular method which 1 followed, in gradually 
tracing out the signification of all the other cha- 
racters, as it must he sufficiently evident, from 
what has already been said, that my mode of 
procedure, so far from being conducted on arbi- 
trary principles, has been as circumspect as pos- 
sible, and that my plan of deciphering, least of 
all deserves the imputation of blind chauce, 
which certain partisans of my antagonist have 
been pleased to throw upon it. 1 shall only ob- 
serve, that if I flatter myself with having suc- 
ceeded in deciphering the first specimen of Per^ 
sepolitan character, it can scarcely in fairness be 
required (^ me to furnish also a satis&ctory ex- 
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planatioti of the writing itself, though it is too 
much the general custom to confound the busi- 
ness of a decipherer with that of an interpreter. 
Being little acquainted with the oriental languages, 
I have merely endeavoured to determine the va- 
lue of each sign by a species of lo^cal induc- 
tion, founded on a comparison of all the cog- 
nate inscriptions, and the different combinations 
of their characters. The way being once laid 
open, it will be the appropriate task of the orien- 
talist alone to furnish a complete interpretation 
of the writing now iirst rendered legible ; it were 
too much to call upon the decipherer himself to 
prove the validity of his system by ei^aging in 
such an attempt, particularly when there is no 
such thing as dictionary or grammar of the deci- 
phered language in existence, but only a few de- 
tached fragments. This wiU serve as an an- 
swer to those who, inconsiderately enough, re- 
quire what is beyond one's power to effect. In 
the mean while, however, the following corrobo- 
rataon of one of my conjectures may be advanced 
as a satisfactory proof of the little reason there 
is to doubt the reality of the Persepolitan Zend 
alphabet having been actually deciphered. 

M. Miinter informed me by letter, that M. 
Fu^sang, a clei^yman, well versed in the San- 
scrit, wad who returned two yeare since from 
Tfanquebar, had communicated to him, among 
other things, the remark, that some Englishmen 
were in the habit of writing and employing the 
word bun, as a Sanscrit term, signifying descend- 
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anta, race; and that in consequence they made 
use of the expression, amya buna, and chandra 
bant, to denote, descendants of ike sun and moon. 
Whoever is acquainted with the striking analogy 
existing between the Zend and the Sanscrit, will 
immediately recognise in the above &ct, no small 
con6nnation of the truth of my rather d&ring 
hypothesis at first, when asserting that the word 
bun must signify stirps, though M . Duperron had 
only given root, foundation, as its meaning. Fur- 
ther, M. de Sacy assures us that he met with the 
word pun (as he writes it, though M. Duperron 
constantly has bun, ban, or bonem) in the above 
sense, on several monuments of the Sassanide 
djmasty. Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking, 
that this word, as well as potkre or pothrem, which 
Duperron (Zendavesta,i. 2, p. 179, No. 2,) trans- 
lates by son and germ, might also signify ton ; 
and I refer it to the preceding genitive cases, be- 
cause in the great inscription of Le Bruyn, (No. 
131, lin. 14,) we read bon darkeauth khshehio- 
hahe, and the word borne (lin. 12, in Pehlvi, bo- 
man; "son,") is expressed in the translation of the 
second species of cuneiform writing by the same 
character as bon. So that there is no occasion 
to supply the word son in the titles of Darius 
and Xerxes : and the word akkeotahoihok, which 
ordinarily follows that of bun, may perhaps be 
considered as an epithet of the latter. 

I shall not detain the reader any longer with 
unseasonable conjectures relative to the inter- 
pretation of these inscriptions, as there is t 
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to expect, that M. Duperron's observations on 
the ZeDd will at some future day be entirely 
cleared up. It is sufficient to have shewn that 
the Zend is the language of the first class of in- 
scriptions, and that my deciphering of the alpha- 
bet, a few signs only excepted, reposes on solid 
grounds. Although I cannot flatter myself with 
having done as much in this case as M. de 
Sacy has for the Sassanide inscriptions, yet I 
feel abundantly recompensed for my labour by 
the conviction, that the rational system I have 
adopted has at length set bounds to the prevail- 
ing mania for arbitrary hypotheses, and seciu'ed 
the public from an inundation of writings, which 
threatened to embroil rather than to elucidate 
the question. From my researches then I come 
to the following conclusions. 

1. All the cuneiform inscriptions of Persepolis 
at present known, have reference to Darius Hys- 
taspis, and his son Xerxes; consequently to 
these kings belong all the edifices on which they 
are inscribed, and the bas-reliefs of which attest 
the high degree of Persian civilization and taste 
at this early period. In order, therefore, to 
ftu-nisb the reader with an exact notion of what 
concerns the two monarchs respectively, I shall 
proceed to a particular enumeration of all the 
inscriptions alluded to; first of all remarking, 
that those foimd on the royal mantle, which Le 
Bruyn (No. 183) assures us that he put to- 
gether again from several broken pieces, are in 
&ct fragments of two inscriptions, relating to 
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the two kings whose portraits are placed side 
by side, uid which inscriptions are written in all 
the three kinds of character, but have been con- 
founded by Le Brujn into one, and in such aa 
inverted maimer, that it is necessary to read 
them fi^jm bottom to top, so that in consequence 
the four first lines contain the inscription rela- 
tive to Dariiffi, uid the fifth, sixth, and seventh, 
that concerning Xerxes. The former is abnost 
entire, at least in the first kind of writing, and 
evidently represents these words : 

DaRHEUSH K U BOHRE G08HTASPAHE 

BUN AKHBOTSHOSHOH. DAailTS Rex FORTIS HyS- 
TA8PIS FILIOS (t) 

The inscription which refers to Xerxes can 
only be restored by a comptuison of all the three 
species of writing, as it exhibits, for the most 
part, only fragments of isolated words. Upon 
comparing it with the inscription of Darius, above 
deciphered, and with Niebuhr's perfect co|ttes, 
E. F. G. we find the contents to be : 

Xerxes rex fortis Darii regis filius (?) 
Somewhat more circnmstantial than these are 
the inscriptions over the figures of the kings, 
placed on the doors in the interior of the build- 
uigs' : those relative to Darius, (Niebuhr, B.D. 
C.) are from the buihKng marked G. (Nieb. tab. 
XXVI. in Heeren's ground-plan s ;) those of 
Xerxes, on the other hand, (Nieb. G.F.E.) are 

• See Ltltrt d* it. SUnttn dt Saeg i M. JfliUii nr iu imtcHplimM du 
manumau PtriiptiUaiiu: Extnil du Migwiii Encycloptdi^ne, ■nut* 
VIII. tone V. p. M8. 
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from the building marked I. (in Heeren's plan, t.") 
This circumstance confirms the opinion of Nie- 
buhr, (vol. ii. p. 142 : compare vol. L p. 233, 
of this work,) who, from the interior form 
and architecture of these buildings, was led 
to assign them a different origin ; at the same 
time, however, it shews that Niebuhr mistook 
the more ancient building to be a later erection*. 
The inscriptions over the windows prove that 
the edifice marked G, was intended for Dariufi, 
to whom also they themselves refer : only at the 
south-west angle of the building there is an up- 
right stone, about twenty feet in height, present- 
ing on its upper &ce the long inscription, (Le 
Bruyn, No. 131,) relative to Xerxes, the con- 
tents of which are almost the same with the 
one marked A, in Niebuhr, engraven on the 
front of the prin«pal terrace of the esplanade. 
According to Le Bruyn, this stone was erected 
at a later epoch. There are no other inscrip- 
tions relating to Darius, be^des the one marked 
H. I. K. L. in Niebuhr, which is found nearly 
in the middle of the southern wall of the build- 
ing, on a stone twenty-six feet long by six in 
hdght The other cuneiform inscriptions are 
scattered about in all directions over the ruins of 
Persepolis ; a proof that the whole of these an- 
cient buildings were erected by the two kings 
above mentioned ; that Darius began them, and 
that Xerxes made cpnsiderable additions, with- 

* UdIcsb, indeed, u appean Ukely from the fcur wonlt nibjoined to the 
end of the inacriplioiu relating to DariLU. we luppote thia building to 
have been erected by Xersei hinuelf, !□ hoaour of his &tlw. 
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out, however, completely finishing them; for, in 
the portions constructed by the latter prince, 
we still meet with stones bearing no inscription. 
M. de Murr (Journal, vol. iv. p. 125, sq.) has 
enumerated thirty-five Persepolitan inscriptions, 
reckoning some of them Over again as many 
times as they are repeated, thou^ they are all 
the same, and omitting on the other hand a 
number of others, of which we have no copies. 
Of the twelve inscriptions enumerated by him as 
occurring on the pilasters of the grand entrance, 
we possess no copies that are le^ble; their 
height from the ground rendering it difficult to 
distinguish them. Cremelli Carreri, who visited 
Persepolis about the end of the seventeenth 
century, alone pretends to have transcribed two 
lines, (Voyage, tom. ii. fig. I. p. 246,) the first of 
which corresponds with the former half of the 
twenty-first line in Nibuhr's A. and the second 
contains the isolated characters of an inscription 
which appears to have been the same as Nie- 
buhr's G. Tavemier (Relations de divers voyages 
curieux. Paris, 1663,) had already ^ven the 
same characters, and in the very same order. 
I consider the opinion of M. Tychsen rather too 
hazardous, when he afllrms the grand palace, 
marked L. to have been erected by the Arsa- 
cides ; though the ruins of Nakshi Rustam ^ 
pear to belong in part only to the era of the 
Sassanides, as together with some inscriptions in 
the cuneiform character, they contain others in 
that of the Pehlvi dialect. 
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2. The language of the first species of Perse- 
poUtan writing is the Zend; the ancient existence 
of this dialect, first discovered by M. Duperron, 
being as little subject to be called in question 
as that of the Pefalvi or the Parsi, we may there- 
fore confflder the Zendavesta as a genuine re- 
ligious code of the old Persians, by reference to 
which we are enabled to judge of their peculiar 
notions in matters of religion. Although the 
language of the deciphered inscriptions does not 
exactly correspond with that of the Zendavesta, 
if we may conclude from the forms and inflec- 
tions published by Duperron, (for the Zend must 
necessarily have undergone considerable modifi- 
cations during the time when it flourished,) yet 
the conformity in point of language discoverable 
upon comparing the inscriptions with the manu- 
scripts of the Zendavesta, proves equally beyond 
a doubt the ancient existence of the Zend, as 
the Sassanide inscriptions deciphered by M. de 
Sacy prove that the Pehlvi flourished some 
centuries later'. It is possible, indeed, that the 
Zend alphabet published by Duperron might 
have been in use even under the old Persian 
monarchy, and might just as possibly have 
been written from right to left, while the cunei- 

' Id a recent publicalion, brulhing ihe very ipirit of dogmndim and 
coDceil, Ibe writer cooUy uk(, " To what country mad epocb does Ihii pre- 
inkded Unguige belong! Hm uiy incient dialect ever borne the uma 
of Zend? or ii it not ralher a curruptian of the Banicrit CMJianJai, one 
of the moat luual appellationi of the VedaiT" As to the Zendavesta, our 
literary dictator supposes it to be * compsratiTety recent forgery by the 
Guebres or Psrsees of Guzerat; an opinion indeed which others besiilea 
himseir have entertained. See Rffittiant nr Fi/wfe ifei Laaguti Atia- 
lljatt, par A. W. de fichlegel, elc B«nn. 1832, Svo. pig. 60. Trahi. 
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forai character was engraved in an opposite 
direction. For however beautifiil and conve- 
nient the latter is for eograTing on stones, it 
must have been equally tedious and troublesome 
for ordinary purposes. I am therefore decidedly 
of opinion that it was only employed for inscribing 
on public monuments, solemn deeds, seals, and 
amulets, as a kind of sacred and venerable 
writing, and do not think it improbable even, 
that its two elementary signs might originally 
have contained some mysterious meaning. 

The direction of the characters would seem to 
be explained by the oriental custom of sitting 
crosfr4egged to write, in which position the order 
from right to left is the most natural, as it is the 
most convenient; while, on the other hand, in mo- 
numental inscriptions the eye loves to follow a 
contrary direction*. Such was the case in an- 
cient E^ypt, where the hieroglyphics were occa^ 
sionally written from left to right, as I observe by 
a comparison of certain inscriptions resembling 
each other, and disposed in a square ; whereas 

* TM* diitiDciion tceini rather bndftil ; it ii not very cm; to lee whf 
the directioii from right to I^ (houM be couudered the moat uoiral, at 
eren tile most convenient, or why any conneiian ihould be nippoaed ■□ 
exiit between the eye ■□<! the miteHtl on which the cturacten ire 
traced. Few, perhaps, if any, who have leen the Arabic aeiileiice* aa 
beautifully sculptured on the mlU of Mohammedan moaquea, complain 
of their eyei being annoyed by having te read them froiD right to left, or 
leem to have ihoughi ihia cdrcumaiaoce any diminution to the beanty of 
the writiiig. Beaidea, there need be no question about poatun in At 
CMC, for the Hebrews Ibllowed the aame direction in writing aa the 
Arabs, and yet then is nothing to ahsw that they wrote sittii^ cr««- 
lagced. Id the abstract, ind eed , eitlier direction sppeari equally natural > 
or if there ia any difierence, it should be in favour of the European 
system (rem left to right; becsuse, were the Aaiatic method the most 
natursl, how came the Europcsn ever to be adopted T 'I'hahs. 
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the ordinary mode of vrriting evidently pro- 
ceeded from right to left. Admitting the cunei- 
form writing, like the hieroglyphics of Egypt, to 
have been a sacred writing, only employed on 
public monuments and amulets, etc. ; it must of 
course have declined in estimation with the foil 
of the Persian empire, and gradually have come 
into disiue. Perhaps however it might have 
been still known in the time of the Sassanide 
dynasty, as the inscriptions at Nakshi-Rustam 
are copied from those at Chihel-Minai. But 
that it was understood as late as the fourth cen- 
tury of the Hegira, which is the opinion of M . 
de Sacy in his explanation of the cnfic inscriptions 
at Persepolis, is utterly groundless and improbable. 
3. The inscriptions of Persepolis that have 
been deciphered, speak of Hystaspes, Darius, and 
Xerxes, as grandfather, father, and son; but 
they never attribute the title of king to the first, 
while the two others are represented as kings 
even on the monuments of Egypt ; and it is in 
this latter quality that the s^ manual of Darius 
a{^ars on two Babylonian documents hitherto 
unpublished. Here then we meet with a frill con- 
firmation of the history of the Persian kings, as 
preserved to us by the Greeks : a history which 
is as little liable to be affected by the monstrous 
traditions of the modem Persians, as by the un- 
connected narratives of the sacred writers, and 
which, notwithstanding the corruptions it may 
have undei^ne, bears nevertheless so many 
marks of intrinsic credibility, that I cannot but 
consider its agreement with the inscriptions as 
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one of the strongest proofe of the correctness of 
my interpretation. The very manner in which 
Darius is said to have come to the throne, is 
altogether in the true spirit of the Persian 
rehgion ; agreeahly to which, the sun, as repre- 
senting the visible apparition of the divinity, 
could only communicate an oracular response 
by the neighing of his sacred animal the horse, 
at Uie moment of his own appearance above the 
horizon. The history of a foreign people, written 
by contemporaries, naturally deserves more 
credit than that which the natives themselves 
have composed several centuries after the events 
recorded. An attempt, therefore, to illustrate 
the ancient history of Persia from modern Per- 
sian sources, would be just as futile as to study 
the ancient history of our own country in the 
chronicles of the middle ages. The expectations 
which were conceived by learned men of being 
able to form new conclusions respecting the an- 
cient history of Persia by means of the cuneiform 
writings, have not yet indeed been realised ; but 
that person would betray no small want of taste 
for true learning, who should regard all the at- 
tempts hitherto made in deciphering these in- 
scriptions as abortive, the study itself as useless, 
and its consequences as unimportant t Because, 
when once the true method of interpreting the 
character has been pointed out, to what import- 
ant results may not a scrupulous collation of 
the inscriptions already known, as well the dis- 
covery of others of the same kind, lead us, and 
particularly the documents and inscriptions at 
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Hamadan and Bissutun, tt^ether with those 
found on the canal of Suez, or in the desert 
between Aleppo and Bassora. Besides, in those 
ancient monuments, which have been supposed 
to contain profound mysteries, or interesting in- 
formation on curious subjects, or remarkable 
events, every step towards positive certainty, and 
even the very conviction that we shall be dis- 
appointed in our search is a positive gain, which 
none but a frigid compiler can affect to deny, 
to whom every additional acquisition made in 
the knowledge of history is of much more con- 
sequence than the limitation of his materials for 
constructing hypotheses. 

Postscript by Prof. Heeren. 
M. Grotefend, in the preceding essay, has so 
escpressly declared that his object was merely to 
decipher, and not to explain the inscriptions, 
that it would be superfluous to call the reader's 
attention to this point, were it not for the ex- 
treme partiality with which his labours have 
been reviewed by some of our critics. Whoever 
reflects on the scanty knowledge we have of the 
2^nd, coulined as that is to a meagre Ust of two 
or three hundred words, furnished by Anquetil 
Duperron, will rather be surprised that so much 
should have been effected, than complain of so 
little. Up to the present time no person has 
succeeded in refuting M. Grotefend's method of 
explanation; for dogmatic assertions prove 
nothing to the contrary, even when emitted by 
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oriental scholars, who being unacquamted with 
the Persian, cannot possibly be considered judges 
of the question, the Zend having just as little 
connexion with the Semitic dialects, as the Ger- 
man has with the Turkish. In England, on the 
other hand, his method has been generally re- 
cognized as correct It is no business of mine 
to undertake the defence of M. Grotefend ; he 
has already done it himself to the satis&ction of 
every unprejudiced mind. Whithin these few 
years, however, a decided adversary to his syston 
presented himself in the person of the late M. 
Saint-Martin, who read before the Asiatic society 
of Paris a memoir relative to the ujcient inscrqH 
tions of Persepohs, an extract from which is 
^ven in the Journal Asiatique for February, 1823. 
But if I may be allowed to judge from a penisfd 
of this extract, M . Grotefend has every reason to 
congratulate himself in meeting with such an 
opponent, who, so far from confuting his inter- 
pretations, actually f^pears to confirm them in 
their essential points. What Saint-Martin finds 
fault with in Grotefend, is confined chiefly to 
his method of deciphering certain characters, 
(which the critic asserts to have been too ar- 
bitrary,) and to bis explanation of a few words. 
In other respects, Saint-Martin himself adopts 
the whole system of M. Grotefend ; allows him 
the credit of having first correctly read the 
names of the kings, which furnished a clue to 
the rest of the alphabet; an ' in his explanadcms, 
a few points of secondary importance excepted. 
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comes to precisely the same conclxisions as the 
German scholar. According to M. Saint-Mar- 
tin, the inscription relating to Xerxes reads thus : 
" Xerxes the powerful king, Jang of kings, son of 
king Darius, of an illustrious race.' According to 
Grotefend, (see Vol. I. p. 253,) " Xerxes the 
vaUant king, king of kings, son of Darius the 
king, successor of the sovereign of the world." 
The inscription on Darius, as translated by the 
first-mentioned scholar, is " Darius' the powerful 
king, king of kings, king of the gods, son of Vysh- 
tasp, of an ilUtstribus and very excellent race." 
By Grotefend, *' Darius the valiant king, kirtg of 
kings, king of the people, son of Hystaspes, suc- 
cessor of the sovereign of the world." Such being 
the general agreement of these two scholars in 
tbeir respective modes of interpretation, we may, 
I think, safely leave them to settle their other 
differences together in an amicable manner, 
without any apprehension that the system 
adopted by M. Grotefend will eventually tarn 
out to be false, or that any other scholar will 
venture to contest with him the merit of dis- 
covery. Being desirous of enabling the reader 
not merely to form an opinion of this branch of 
study, but even to prosecute it himself should he 
feel curious to do so, I have accordingly sub- 
joined to the end of this volume a copper plate. 
Tab. Lin which, with the assistance ofM. Grote- 
fend's treatises, I have laid down the whole 
apparatus necessary for reading the cuneiform 
inscriptions of the first species, written in the 
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Zend langui^, and fouad on the ruins of Per- 
sepolis, wMch up to the present time have been 
deoiphovd by the above scholar only. In this 
table then we observe, 

1. The deciphered Zend alphabet, not how- 
ever in grammatical but in chronological order, 
so that the student may proceed from the 
most simple to the most complicated method of 
arranging the wedge-letters, and subsequently to 
the composition of the imgiilar with the wedge- 
form. It is evident this order mcust throw some 
light on the origin and development of the 
a^babet itself. 

3. Opposite to each character of the Zend is 
placed the corresponding one in Latin and Per- 
sian. But as the latter possesses no marks to 
denote the vowels, they are only represented in 
tJie Latin. The last sign is an abbreviation of 
the royal title Kfuhihidh, (Pen. Shah.) Rex. 
composed of the initial and final characters of 
die word. 

3. By the ude of the alphabet descends a 
column entitled aph^mata, which contains the 
mistakes of the transcriber'. In the course of 
deciphering the alphabet itself, as well as upon 
comparing the several copies made by Niebuhr, 
Le Bruyn, Chardin, and others, M. Grotefend 
was led to notice the occurrence of numerous 
CTTors, rendered almost inevitable by the state of 
the inscriptions, and the peculiar circumstances 
under which they were copied. It was altt^etber 

■ Th« lettcn N ind B tttnd fw Nisbuhi md I<« Brayn. 
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necessaiy to point out these mistakes* otherwise 
tiie reader would have been stopped by the fre- 
quent recurrence of characters not to be found 
in the ^phabet. They are therefore so arranged 
in the table, that by the side of each letter he 
will also observe the corresponding erroneous 
form. 

4. Although the preceding directions might 
seem sufficient for enabling the reader to com- 
mence the study of deciphering, I have judged it 
convenient to add also a specimen of reading, in 
order to remove the serious difficulties he would 
still have to encounter; this specimen I have 
taken from M. de Sacy's Lettre a M. MilUn sur let 
ttuenptiottt des Motmmetu PersepoUtaitu; and to- 
gether with the alphabet, and the rest of tbe ap- 
paratus has been copied with the most scrupu- 
lous fidelity. Professor Tychsen having had the 
goodness to undertake the trouble of revising the 
plate. 

5. M. Grotefend had also enriched tbe third 
edition of this work with another plate, (Tab. 
II.) containing the above-mentioned specimen in 
all the three kinds of writing, together with the 
cuoeiform inscription on the urn of Count Cay- 
lus, which is the same as the former, word for 
word. His object in making this addition was 
partly to explain what he had previously re- 
macked of the character of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions in general, and of the three Persepolitan 
species in particular; and partly also to shew 
that these three species of writing read from left 
A a2 
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to right, correspond verbally with each other; 
and that each of theiA is composed of letters, of 
which several go to make up a single word, with 
the exception of the royal title, which is repre- 
sented by a monogram, either with or without 
inflection. From the same plate also, we learn 
the peculiar method by which M. Grotefend, not- 
withstanding the absence of any division be- 
tween the words of the second and third species 
of writing, succeeded, nevertheless, in effecting 
tiieir separation ; and before he had actually de- 
ciphered any part of them, put himself into a 
way of translating a con^derable number of de- 
tached words, with the assistance of the first 
species, and also of discovering the tWepoy 
vfmrepov, already referred to, as committed 
by Le Bruyn, (No. 138,) in confounding to- 
gether the fragments of two different inscrip- 
tions. 

It must, however, be confessed, that, notwith- 
standing the progress hitherto made in decipher- 
ing and explaining the cuneiform inscriptions, 
we have as yet scarcely passed the threshold of 
the science, for want of other fuds than we now 
possess, towards understanding the ancient Per- 
sian dialects, and particularly the Zend ; never- 
theless the attempts made by learned scholars, 
up to the present day, are quite suificient to in- 
terest the attention of every friend of antiquity 
in then- favour. Independently of the new con- 
clusions they promise to supply with respect to 
the ancient history of Persia, they serve also to 
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make us better acquainted with one of the most 
important of all human inventions next to lan- 
guage, I mean the art of literal writing. And if 
they do not throw a full blaze of light on the art 
itself, and the place where it originated, they at 
least supply us with a feeble ray to guide our re- 
searches into these distant regions, which indeed 
is all that we have reason to expect. 

The cuneiform writing is so simple in its cha- 
racter that it evidently bears all the marks of an 
original invention. It only consists of two signs, 
the wedge and the angle, and it is impossible to 
construct a literal writing with a fewer number 
of elements. This is the reason why a single 
letter is often composed of more wedges or 
angles than at first sight would be thoi^ht ne- 
cessary ; which is the more remarkable, because, 
from the total absence of curved lines, it would 
be impossible to connect the signs together with- 
out considerable difficidty. At the same time it 
is equally clear, from the very nature of this 
kind of writing, that it could not have proceeded 
from hieroglyphics, as the latter from their first 
origin necessarily retain a character of variety, 
which an alphabet derived from them (admit- 
ting such to have been the case) would scarcely 
fiul to betray : and even if we regard the two 
elementary signs above mentioned, as hierogly- 
phical, that is, for example, supposing them to 
represent the idea of two sexes, yet the writing 
itself still remains essentially distinct from that 
of hieroglyphics. That it is neither a syllabic 
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writing has already been proved by M. Grote- 
fend ; and, in fact, it is not very easy to see how 
its elementary characters could be composed of 
^llables. What other supposition, therefore, 
can we entertain, than that the writing in ques- 
tion was originally formed of letters only, allow- 
ing even that it was developed slowly, and by 
degrees 1 It is, however, true, particularly with 
respect to the first species of cuneiform writing, 
that it appears in a remarkable manner to betray 
all the characteristics of an in&nt state of the 
art, in the quantity, or rather the super^nn- 
dance of letters in certain words. Does not this 
peculiarity evince an anxious effort on the part 
of the inventor to leave no sound, however 
insignificant, or even aspiration, without its 
apprt^wiate symbol ? or, in other words, does 
not this writing bear all the marks of having 
been cftrefolly written in confiMmity with the 
spoken language 7 In the second and third 
species, the feet just mentioned is much less 
frequently observable; a circumstance whiob 
might lead us to infer, though they contain more 
complicated specimens of particular characters, 
that they are less ancient than the former. 

As to the question, in what country this writ- 
ing was invented, we may answer without hesi- 
tation, that it is of Asiatic origin. It differs to 
such a degree from the E^^tian writing, not 
merely that of hieroglyphics, but also the 'literal, 
as existing on the Rosetta stone, that they 
scarcely deserve a moment's comparison. Th&dis- 
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coveries made at Persepolis and at Babylon, prore 
further, that its use extended over a considerable 
portion of Upper Asia, and that being divided 
into several alphabets, (of which the three 
kinds found on the rains of Persepolis are 
again distinguished from those engraven on 
the Babylonian bricks,) it was adopted by 
several different nations, the original elemen- 
tary fflgns being variously modified in construct- 
ing the new alphabet. It appears certain, thai 
the invention of cuneiform writii^ was long an- 
terior to the Pendttn monarchy, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being engraven at this early 
^K>ch, under three forms, on the buildings of 
Persepolis; but to determine the precise spot 
where it was first brought into use, is not so 
easy. As there can be no doubt, howev^, that 
the first Persepolitan species, which is also the 
most simple, was employed for writing the Zend 
language, we might .with great probability as- 
sume its original country to have been Media, 
where the Zend, and with it the doctrines of Zo- 
roaster once flourished. But when, on the other 
hand, we find in the ruins of Babylon bricks 
and tablets, themselves of very remote antiquity, 
covered all over with cuneiform inscriptions, we 
feel equally disposed to attribute to them an 
Aramaean origin. The latter hypothesis derives 
great confirmation from the fiict, that in all pro- 
babihty the writing which the Greeks and Per- 
sians termed Assyrian, was no other than the 
cuneiform. I am particularly led to this con- 
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dusion by a pas8^;e in Herodotus, (iv. 87,) 
where he speaks of the two columns on which 
Darius, after crossing the Bosphonis in his Scy- 
thian expedition, caused the names of the differ- 
ent nations composing his army to be en- 
graven, on one in Greek, and on the other in 
Assyrian characters; the latter of which co- 
lumns, the historian himself saw in the temple 
of Bacchus at Byzantium. Now the cuneifonn 
character being in general use amcmg the P^- 
sians for inscribing on public monuments, is it 
likely that Darius would have employed any 
other in the case just alluded to ? There is no 
sort of occasion to suppose that the Babylonian 
or Assyrian writing was of Aramaean origin, 
under the idea that it was brought to Babylon 
by the Chaldsans, at the epoch of their power, 
because it has been already shewn, in another 
part of this volume, that the Chaldsans were a 
branch of the great Persico-Mediui tribe. 
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On Patargada and the Tomb of Cyrua ,■ by G. F. 
Grotefend. 

The Essay contained in the preceding Appen- 
dix had already been printed off, when, during 
an accidental stay at Gottingen, I received from 
M. d'Olenin, director of the Imperial Library at 
St Petersburg, through the medium of Prof. 
Rommel, a cimeiform inscription in all the three 
fom^ of the Persepolitan character, which had 
been copied from a pillar in the neighbourhood 
of a village called Murgh^, distant about fifty- 
two miles from Persepolis, by Sir Gore Ousely, 
the British envoy at the court of Persia. Upon 
comparing it with the Persepiolitan inscriptions 
already deciphered by me, I found that it con- 
sisted of four words in the three known species 
of writing, the first of which formed the begin- 
ning of Niebuhr's I. and K. Judging by ana- 
logy from the inscriptions of Persepolis, the se- 
cond word should represent a certain name, 
which in the third and fourth is followed by the 
jtitles of " king" and " sovereign" respectively. In 
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the first specimen of writiuig, this name conasts oi 
ax characters, which, according to my alphabe- 
tical table, and presuming Sir Gore Oiusely's 
copy to be correct, furnish us with the word 
" Zuahudsh" But the u[^eimost wedge repre- 
senting the letter d is made so long, that we 
might suppose it to have been drawn over three 
perpendicular wedges instead of two, which 
would in that case give us d or ^, the first letter 
of the Zend alphabet'. It is true I have in my 
table explained the first uid third signs by a and 
teh respectively, because I conceived them to be 
sjmooymous with certain other characters of simi- 
lar import ; but a more scrupulous exammatioa 
baa convinced me that they are difi»ent, as it is 
only in particular words that they occur without 
variation; the first sign in the forms " eiatithauh' 
" emiiabeo," and the other in those of " paitU- 
aheo" " pahteoUbetthao". I have no heutation 
therefore in considering the first to represent a 
k, and the second the double consonant *r; 
the whole inscription then may be inter[»^eted 
in the following manner : 

Eoo. KvsRDBSH. Khsbbhioh. Aehbotshosboh. 

Dominus. Cyrus. Rex. Orbis terrarum rector. 

What leads me to infer that the inscription 
contains the name of Cyrus, is the circumstance 
oi its being expressed in the two other specimois 
oi writing by no more than three signs, which 
could hardly stand for a name of greater length 

■ A liter copy at ibe iaicripiioii mtAt by Sir Robert Ker Porter, ihem 
tbM the litvn chancier doea not niit in the origimL 
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than the one in question*. The reason v/hy this 
name in both the other kinds of writing presents 
no sign conunon to those of Hystaspes, Darius> 
or Xerxes, is because the original appellatives 
of the kings of Persia sounded differently in dif- 
ferent languages ; a circumstaiice which, in ad- 
dition to the titles of "king" and "sovereign" 
being designated by a monogram, has prevented 
my deciphering the other specimens. 

The occurrence of the name of Cyrus in the 
above inscription necessarily excited my curi- 
oHity to know whether the ruins of Mu^hib had 
ever been the residence of that monarch. Upon 
this, M. Blumenbach, with that kindness which 
always distinguishes him, was so good as to lend 
me a copy of Morier's Travels, in the French 
tranriation of 1813, in which I was not a little 
surprised to find the very inscription itself, and 
the ruins of Muigh&b described in such a man- 
ner as to make me unite with Morier, in be- 
lieving them to be the identical remains of Pa- 
sargada. And as the further I examined the 
subject only served to confirm me in my opinion, 
thongh Pasargadee had hitherto been sought for 
in quite an opposite direction from Pers^wlis, I 
wUlingly complied with the request of Prof. 
Heeren, to explain my reasons for this conjec- 
ture in a separate treatise '. 

* H. Saim-MudQ mdB Huichmek, which he coiuiden (o be tynony- 
BNtu xritb Oehu. How (at this luppoaition in adminible iriU be ihewA 
in the icqueL 

* A particular defence of my hypotheui, in opposition to the attack* 
of H. H . H<Bck and Hammer, ia iniarted in the naXUttlu Jtlgtm. LUL 
ZtiMag. No. 110, fi»r Jwk, 1820. 
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The name of Pasai^ada occurs only in Pto- 
lemy and Solimus (cap. S5.) All the other writ- 
ers, with the exception of Q. Curtius, who in 
one place (v. \i. 10) has " Persagadum" (i. e. 
Persagadarum) " urbs," and in another (x. 1, 22) 
" Persagadffi," uniformly call it by the name of 
" Pasargadro," or "Passargadae;" which latter ap- 
pellation deserves the preference, as we generally 
find it attributed to the Persian tribe sumamed from 
this place. The method of spelling it Pasagarda 
adopted in modem m^is, is founded solely on the 
untenable supposition, that its site was on the pre- 
sent Fasa, near a river of the same name. It is far 
more probable that the term Pessaigadefa, signi- 
fying " the abode of princes," has been corrupted 
into that of Persepolis by a very common trans- 
position of the letter r, because Stephanus of By- 
zantium explains Passargadse by " Persian camp," 
just as Kyreshata (Koreshgadeh) has been con- 
verted into Cyropolis. We must confess, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the similarity of name, 
that PasargadEe, where the tomb of Cyrus was, is 
altogether distinct from the Persepolis, (i.e. Persa^ 
rum urbs, called by Arrian simply nipmu, the /*an 
of the cimeiform inscriptions,) which was burnt 
by Alexander. At the same time, we are not to 
look for it at such a distance from Persepolis as 
the ruins of Fasa. or in so perverted a direction 
as to suppose the modern Shiraz, merely on ac- 
count of the resemblance between Cyr and Chy&s, 
as written by the French, to have been the an- 
cient capital of Cyrus. 

The Greeks first became acquunted with Per- 
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sepolis and Pasargads in consequence of Alex- 
ander's expedition. According to the unanimous 
accounts of all writers, the Macedonian con- 
queror in his progress towards the east, arrived 
first at Persepolis, fuid afterwards at Pasargads, 
so that the possession of the former immediately 
led to the capture of the latter. Upon this is 
founded the statement of Pliny, (Hist. Nat vi. 
26, compare Solinus cap. 65,) and also of Strabo, 
that Pasargadse was situated at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Persis. A still more decisive passage 
is that of Strabo (xv. p. 1060, or 729), wheire he 
says, that in the country of Pasai^adie, the river 
Cyrus, a name altered from the original one of 
Agradates by Cyrus himself, flowed through 
Hollow Persis, so called. The latter appellation 
evidently denotes the valley extending from 
Persepolis to Murgh&b, along the banks of the 
Rud-koneh-siwond, which is also termed by ori- 
ental writers the Abkhuren or Kervan. We 
must not however look for Pasai^adse in a di- 
rection due east from Persepolis, because the 
eastern part of the plain in ^vhlch the latter is 
ffltuated abuts upon the marble mountain of 
Rachmed, where, according to Diodorus (xvii. 70.) 
the tombs of the Persian kings were to be found; 
while a similar chain of marble rocks form the 
boundary of the plain towards the north. But in 
the neighbourhood of the ruins of Istakhar, and 
along the bulks of the above river Kervan, which 
flows between Nakshi-Rustain and Chihel-Minar 
into the Bend-Emir or Araxes, we find a valley. 
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(represented in Morier's chart, further to the 
east; in that of Kinneir, on the contrary*, more 
to the east,) which runs in a north-easteriy direc- 
tion, parallel to the road from Shiraz to Ispi^um. 
The same road conducts us over two mountain- 
chains to the ruins from which the inscription 
before alluded to was copied ; after passing these 
mountains, which, on account of the snow^ is 
only practicable in summer, we arrive by ano- 
ther route at the "valley of Heroes," the &- 
vourite hunting-place of the ancient kings of 
Persia, and where Bahram-Grur, who is said to 
have derived his surname from the wild asses of 
this country {Our or Khor), had seven palaces 
all of different colours. As early as the year 
1471, these ruins had been visited by Josfqihat 
Barbaro, the Venetian envoy ; Morier, howev^, 
is the CNoly traveller who has examined thran 
with attention. Kinneir, who has made us ac- 
quainted with several routes leading through this 
valley, observes, in his Geographical Memoir, that 
"he saw nothing remarkable along the above 
road, except a singular edifice in the neighbour- 
hood of Murgh^, called Takhti-Suleiman, which 
was in a superior style of architecture, and, to 
judge from an inscription', on one of the pillara 
of a portico, seemed to be contemporary with 
the buildings of Persepolis. This pillar, which ia 
round, is about forty fe^ high and eight in cir- 
cmnferenoe. A hill in the vicinity bears evident 

* la bk OtegrafMcal Memoir tg flu Piriian Empirt, London, IStS, 4to. 
' Tin* ii the one copied b; Sir Qore OukIj. 
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traces of having been once fortified ; and about 
a mile fiirther to the west, is an ancient struo 
tore, said to have been erected to the memoiy of 
a certain sultan Suleiman." From the circum- 
stantial description and drawings furnished by 
Morier, we learn that the rery edifice in ques- 
tion is the tomb of Cyrus, and that the sur- 
rounding ruins are no other than those of an- 
cient Pasaigadffi. 

T^e writers from wh<Hn the Greeks, and sub- 
sequently the Romans, derived their first know- 
le^ of this country, were Onesicritus, Nearchus, 
imd Aristobulus, the contemporaries of Alex- 
ander the Great. Of these, Onesicritus appears 
to have mixed up a good deal of what is fabulous 
in his accounts ; the second has led both Pto- 
lemy and Pliny into the error (tf confounding the 
rivers of the coast, which empty themselves into 
the Persian gulf, with those of the interior, to 
which latter, according to Kinneir's Geography, 
(p. 69,) the Cyrus of Pasai^adse and the Araxes 
oi Persqmlis belong. 

The only writers likely to be of service in deter- 
mining the locahty of Pasai^adfe, are those who 
have borrowed their accounts from AriBtofaulus, 
the principal of whom are Arrian and Strabo. 
According to the last mentioned author, (com- 
pare also Diodorus I. p. 43 ; ^lian. Hist. Anim. 
I. 69,) Pasa^adse was built by Cyrus to com- 
m«norate the victory which secured to the Per- 
sians their dominion over the Medes ; and Mo- 
rier informs us, that the mountainous defile \ead- 
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ing from this country into Media, coniddered in 
a military point of view, presents very favourable 
advantages for obstruc^^S the march of an 
enemy. For that reason Cyrus made Parsagardae 
the principal seat of empire, of his treasures, and, 
as Plutarch writes, the place of coronation for 
the Persian kings, where the newly-elected 
monarch, in order to his solemn inauguration at 
the hands of the Magi, was obliged, in addition 
to many other ceremonies, to put on, in the 
tetaple of the goddeti of tear, the robe formerly 
worn by Cyrus before he came to the throne. 
Here also did that monarch erect his own tomb, 
which by its peculiar form of architecture, was 
distii^piished as much from the tombs of his 
successors, as it was from all others. The bury- 
ing places of the Persian kings and the satraps 
were in general lofty edifices, into which the 
coffins were wound up by means of machinery, 
and afterwards placed in shrines ; the tomb of 
Darius Hystaspis, however, according to Ctesias, 
(Pers. cap. 15,) was hewn out of a rocky moun- 
tain;" that of Cyrus, on the contrary, is reported 
by Arrian (vi. 29,) and Strabo (p. 730, or 1041,) 
on the authority of Aristobulus, to have been built 
of square stones in the midst of a delightful para- 
dise. Making every proper allowance for the 
great alterations which must necessarily have 
taken place in this ancient moniunent since it 
was pillaged in the time of Alexander, it is worth 
while to examine the following circumstantial 
description of it furnished us by Arrian. " It 
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was in the royal paradise at Pasargadee," says 
this writer, " that the tomb of Cyrus was erected, 
on a foundation of square blocks of stone, above 
which was raised a building also of stone, with a 
roof, and having a doorway so extremely narrow, 
that it was difficult for a small-sized man, and al- 
together impossible for a lai^e one, to enter. 
Within the building stood a golden sarcophagus, 
which contained the body of Cyrus ; near this 
was a kind of throne, the feet of which were 
carved in gold ; and underneath the sarcophagus 
were carpets of Babylonian manufecture, while 
over it were spread rich vestments and coloured 
stuffs in the Me^an and Babylonian taste, 
together with collars, scimitars, etirrings of gold, 
and precious stones. In the neighbourhood was 
built a small habitation for the Magi, to whom 
was committed, in hereditary succession, the 
guardianship of the tomb. According to Ari- 
stobulus, the tomb of Cyrus is reported to have 
borne the following inscription, written in the 
Persian character and language. " O man, I am 
Cyrus (the son of Cambyses.) who laboured to 
give empire to the Persians, and who reigned 
over Asia. Therefore, envy me not the posses- 
sion of a monument." Onesicritus and Aristus 
of Salamis, give this inscription in a more con* 
cise form, as in the following hexameter : — "EvffaS'' 
iyw tcei/ioi Kvpos ffatrtkevt ^aaty^v. Although it 

is not hkely that the Greek verse, as pretended 
by some, should have been engraven in Persiaa 
characters alongside of the other inscription, yet 

VOL. II. B b 
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it certainly corresponds better with the spirit of 
the Persepolitan inscriptions, than that men- 
tioned by Athenseus, (Diepnos. X. 9. p. 434.) 

'BBwifiifP Kul oIpov irivetv roXiiv xol Tovrov ^peii^ 

xoXwf. The latter betrays the same fictitious 
character, as that of Sardanapalus in Cilicia, or 
as the inscription represented to have been en- 
graved on the tomb of Darius, tixos ^v roh ^C- 

Xow" linrevs KolTO^OTt)) apurras iyev6fL7)V Kvvrff&v ije- 
parovv iravra irotelv ^Svvd/i/tjv. 

The town of Pasargadae was destroyed by 
Alexander, (Arrian iiL 18,) but the tomb of 
Cyrus still remains uninjured, though no longer 
exhibiting the sumptuous ornament described by 
Aristobulus, or the same appearance it did when 
restored by Alexander after the pillage of its 
treasures. The building is situate at no great 
distance from the mosque, as it is called, of 
Solomon's mother, {^Mesjidi-Madari-Suleiman^ 
and on account of the peculiarity of its structure 
is named the " devil's court ;" it still subsists 
entire, just as described by Arrian, and a repre- 
sentation of it may be seen in Morier's Travels, 
pi. 18. It consists of a stone apartment raised 
upon a foundation of large blocks of marble in 
several layers, which are so disposed, that each 
upper one, in succession, comprehends a less ex- 
tent of surfece, and consequently the whole 
foundation or base of the structure has a py- 
ramidal form. The general outline is that of a 
parallelogram, the lowest course of masonry 
being upwards of 43 feet long, and W in breadth. 
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The apartment above measures 20 feet, by 10 
feet 5 incbes, and the roof terminates in a sharp 
angle just like our houses. The whole is con- 
structed of one kind of marble, and the blocks 
are held together by cramps of iron. One of the 
blocks composing the base is 14 feet 8 inches 
long, five feet high, and eight feet six inches 
broad. In the interior of this marble edifice, by 
peeping through a chink in the door, (for the 
key is in the hands of a woman, who permits no 
body but those of her own sex to enter,) we ob- 
serve a small chamber blackened with smoke, 
the door itself is so narrow, that to effect an 
entrance would be attended with no small difii- 
culty. The guardians of the key declare that 
nothing is to be found in the inside except a 
large stone, which probably supported the sarco- 
phagus of Cyrus. 

Although there is not the slightest resem- 
blance between this ancient monument and the 
tombs of the Mohammedan saints, the common 
people nevertheless imagine it to be the burial 
place of the mother of Solomon, a name with 
which they connect all sorts of miraculous le- 
gends. In the vicinity is shewn a spring of 
water, a draught of which is said to cure the 
bite of a mad dog, and prevent all dangerous 
consequences arising therefrom. All around the 
edifice is strewn a vast quantity of blocks of 
marble, and fourteen shafts of pillars, which ap- 
pear to have once formed a colonnade ; at pre- 
sent, however, they are half buried under a 
Bb2 
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mound of earth, which encloses the whole of 
these ruins. The paradise in which the tomb of 
Cyrus was formerly situated, is now a cemetery, 
filled with gravestones of modem date. The 
building itself is covered on all sides with in- 
scriptions, written by persons who have been led 
to undertake a journey thither, ttom motives of 
superstitious veneration ; among which Jos^hat 
Barharo read the words Madari Suleiman, in the 
Arabic character. Morier, however, nowhere 
discovered any traces of ancient Persian writing, 
inscribed on the walls ; though at no great dis- 
tance, near the above-mentioned mosque of So- 
lomon's mother, he found three pilasters so in- 
scribed, and which appeared to be the ruins of 
some hall or other, adorned in the inside with 
columns. From one of these pillars was copied 
an inscription, which resembles that taken by 
Sir Gore Ousely, though it is not so well exe- 
cuted^. At a distance of a hundred and sixty 
feet, we meet with similar ruins, and similar 
inscriptions, while the whole plain is covered 
with fragments of marble, which Morier consi- 
dered to be the ruins of some large city. Thwe 
can scarcely indeed be any doubt that it was 
Paaargadse; for every particular, even the most 
minute, recorded of this capital of Cyrus, is per- 
fectly applicable to the situation before us. To 
the left of the above-mentioned pilasters are the 
ruins of a fire-temple, which, in its dimensions, 
style of architecture, and ornament, altogether 

' See pi. II. at (he end aflhu volume. 
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resembles Nakshi-Rustam ; and about a thou- 
sand feet more to the east, is a hill on which 
are the remains of a fort, constructed of 
marble blocks, as large as those foiud in the 
buildings of the plain. This marble is white, 
and polished in the most exquisite manner. 
The village of Murghfib, situated about ten 
miles from the fort, contains several fine 
^rings, which water the whole plain, and de- 
rives its appellation (of Mut^h-4b, i. e. Bird- 
vrater) from the very angular property ascribed 
to the water of one of these springs, which is 
said to attract certain red and black coloured 
birds, which, like starlings, ft^ow the course of 
the stream in iai^e flocks, screaming incessantly 
all the time, and are very useful to the inhabit- 
ants, in exterminating the immense swarms of 
locusts which infest the country. What is more 
extraordinary, if bottles be filled with this water 
and exposed, uncorked, in the open air, the birds 
are equally attracted to them by some unknown 
charm; and it is incredible with what quickness 
and voracity they despatch all the locusts they 
find on their passage. Villamont also, (Livre ii. 
p. 39, 40,) alludes to properties something simi- 
lar belonging to the water and birds of the island 
of Cyprus ; and says, that the Persians and 
Turks dignify these birds with the appellation of 
Mohammedans. According to other authorities, 
they are called Abmelekh, or locust-eaters, and 
the water, Abi-mui^hftn. Chardin (Voyage en 
Perse, edition de Langles, tom. iii. p. 390,) makes 
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this water spring from a source in Bactriana; 
but Father Angelus a St. Joseph, (Ange de la 
Brosse,) a Carmelite friar, who travelled in the 
east as a missionary, and wrote a book, entitled 
" Gazophylacium Linguse Persarum," (Fol. Am- 
stelod. 1684,) places the source of the Birdwater 
in the district of Ladjan, (the Laodicea of Pliny,) 
between Shir&z and Ispahdn ; while ViUamont, 
whose Travels Chardin himself is in the habit of 
quoting, says, it is in the neighbourhood of the 
Persian town of Cuerch, by which it seems likely 
he meant Khoneh-Kergab, situate about nine 
miles from Murgh&b. 

We must beware of confounding two different 
edifices, both named from Solomon's mother, a 
mistake which Chardin, nevertheless, has com- 
mitted. Almost all the travellers who have vi- 
sited Shirdz, mention a building so called, aud 
which Chardin, (Voyage en Perse, torn. viii. p. 
432,) has described and iUustrated with the most 
complete drawings ; this building, however, is in 
the plain of Shubs&r, scarcely more than five 
miles from Shir^. Ksempfer indeed, (Amsn. 
Exot. Ease II. Relat.vi. p. 357,) speaks of a place 
called Abi-murghfin, from the springs it con- 
tained ; but then the marble ruins of a building 
which he calls the temple of Solomon's mother, 
(p. 354,) are in fact the three porticos to be 
foxmd at Shubas&r, built of the same kind of 
marble, land furnished with the same figures and 
ornaments so generally prevailing at Chihel-Mi- 
nfir. Besides, there are severt^ andent struc- 
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tures in Persia, bearing a similar appellation ; 
thus, among others, we meet with a Takhti-Su- 
leiman on the high road from Cocan to Cashgar, 
about nine hours' distance beyond Murghelan ; 
so also the river Margus of the ancients, which 
flows through the province of Margiana, and 
rises in the mountains near Gur, bears the name 
of Murgh&b. It is not improbable that Chardin 
confounded this river with the Birdwater, in the 
neighbourhood of Pasargadse, just as, in the pas- 
sage already alluded to, he has confounded Jo- 
saphat Barbaro's tomb of Solomon's mother, 
(according to Bizari, Rerum Persicarum Histo- 
ria, Frankf. 1601, p. 325,) with his own three por- 
ticos of the same name at Shubasdr. 
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On the Indian Words occurring in Ctetiat ; by 
Professor Tychsen. 

It was long ago asserted by Reland, that the re- 
mains of the Indian language, preserved by Cte- 
sias in his Iiidica, might to a certain extent be 
interpreted with the help of the Persian, and ac- 
cordingly that scholar himself first made the at- 
tempt'. His explanations, however, seeming 
neither complete or alt(^ether satisfactory, I 
have myself midertaken to comment on the In- 
dian glosses of Ctesias without any reference to 
the explanations of Reland ; and will now there- 
fore proceed to submit the result of my study to 
the learned reader*. In order to iacilitate the 
comparison of om* respective essays, I shall also 
subjoin the interpretation proposed by Reland. 
The particular words we have severally endea- 
voured to explain, are the following, arranged 
according to the order of the paragraphs, in the 
Excerpta of Ctesias : 

' lUUatd. Dii. Mitetttm. Pan I. Diu. ti. 

* An eEtnct rrora this Bnay <rill be found in the QtU. Oat Amtdg. 
fta 1766, p. 1&97, iq. 
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1. Ctesias (§. 2,) speaks of a stone, called 

pantarba, l^epX vavrdp^as TTJs <nf>payttos,) Wnich 

had the property of attracting precious stones 
when thrown hito the water : he has not, how- 
ever, supplied any explanation of the word 
itself, and therefore it is not very easy from his 
description of the stone to determine what Per- 
sian word it corresponds with. Pander, (ji<iw^) 

means Jirm, stable. If the letter » is the sign of 
the Greek genitive, we might explain the last 
member of the word in question by j^ p^, i. e. 

running water; the whole would then signify, 
^rm in running mater; or perhaps the word may 
be interpreted by ^ ^ ^ Bend der pdiy> 
i. e. Band or attraction in the water. These 
comparisons, however, are too artiiicial to lay 
much stress upon ; and Reland has omitted to 
notice this word altogether. 

2. The name of the parrot, fftrrajcos (Ctesias, 
§. 3,) is compared by Reland, {De OpMr, p. 
184,) with the Persian jljj, tedek, which is 
the modem appellation of the bird. From this 
might come riSoKos, r^axot, a-lraxos, and finally, 
•^{rraxos; it is just possible that Ctesias may have 
Vfritten it with l_j instead of ci, as ^IrraKos. — 
All this, however, it must be allowed is mere 
conjecture ; though I have nothing better to 
substitute in its place. 

3. The name of martickora, (Ctesias, §. 7,) ap- 
plied to a fabulous animal, having the body of a 
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lion, the face of a man, with the tail of a scor- 
pion, may be very satisfactorily explfuned from 
the Persian. According to Ctesias, /Mprl-xppa 
means in Greek, av$p€airoif)dyot, the maneater ; 
this is neither more nor less than the Persian j^ 

jyi from ^j^ mard, man, and ^3;>^ khorden, to 
eat. Kkor, the eater, is an abreviatedform of the 
participle khordeh, which is still in use. The 
Persians usually style an intrepid warrior mar- 
dam-kkor, the eater of men, which is the same 
expression at bottom. Mardam, however, at pre- 
sent is the general form, mard being for the most 
part employed in a more elevated sense to de- 
note a hero or warrior. 

In the above comparison we have considered 
the final a to be merely the Greek termination : 
if on the other hand it be viewed as a component 
part of the Persian word, we have only to sub- 
stitute the participial form, )jyi^yt mardikhord, 
(abbreviated ftt>m ylj^jj^ tnardtkhorda,) as Re- 
land has already done (p. 223), and we obtain 
precisely the same signification. 

4. The Greek term for griffm, ypii^, (Ctesias, 
§. 12,) seems to be of Persian origin ; at all 
events it may easily be derived from that lan- 
guage. For example, (^j^, gtriften, means 
to gripe or seize : upon cutting off the termina- 
tion we have t_J^ gvrif. which in sound as well 
as meaning, corresponds well enough with the 
word tpH: The modem appellation for 
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griffin in Persian, is Sptnurgh, (i. e. thirty birds,) 
or Si^eng (i. e. thirty colours,) equivalent to 
"great," or "variegated." The two last names 
are obviously nothing more than epithets. 

5. The bird SUaipos is reported to be synony- 
mous with BiKaiostJvti, (Ctesias, §. 17.) I can 
compare this word with no other than the Persian 
^A c^,good,the good principle, and jL^i&ar, doing, 
a participle of the verb ^^^^ kerden; the whole 
then means benefactor, and might possibly allude 
to the supposed custom of this bird's taking care 
to bury its own excrement, which is said to pos- 
sess very deadly properties. Reland supposes 
the word to be altogether of Indian derivation, 
and he may be perfectly right in his conjecture ; 
but the Persian ilUL. j dilmek, which he compares 
with hUatpoB, (p. 221,) is too far-fetched, and 
and moreover signifies a venomous spider. 

6. The tree called v^fiov, (Ctesias, §. 18,) in 
Apollonius vdpv^os, the wood of which is said 
to have the quality of attracting any substance, 
may be compared with the Persian ^, bdr, 

weight, burden, and j^l dver, bearing, drawing, 
the participle of ^^j^l, deerden. Bdr-doer would 
then signify drawing a weight. This comparison 
however is too defective ; we are not told the 
meaning of vdptj^s, and the sound is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Persian term. Reland 
has forgotten to notice this word. 

7. In India, says Ctesias, (§. 19,) there is a 
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liver called &ira^o«> which means tftip^v vavra 
tA irfi^k, i.e. "protheing all good thingg" To 

explain this word I adduce the Persian ^,1 

(foer, bringing, carrying, from the verb ^i^t 
A>erden; and ifi^ kkoth, good; consequently 
dBer-khosh, bringing good, which corresponth 
exactly with the signification pointed out by 
Ctesias. The word should properly have been 
written afiapxos or C^o^oj in order to represent 
the Persian ; but it is well known that the 
Greeks, who were seldom able to appreciate 
foreign sounds with correctness, generally ex- 
pressed them according to Greek etymology, or 
a fancied resemblance to certain words in their 
own language ; as, for instance^ in the case of 
'ItpotroXufM for Jerusalem, 'Itpaftaf for Jarmuch. 
We might also compare ifi^yi* berkkoah, good, 
80 that the initial letter Siirofixot would be 
merely euphonic, but then, the participle <f)ipw 
would not be expressed. Reland (p. 46,) com- 
pares it with ^yif\ av-perkh, from dv water, and 
perch utility, convenience; the whole expres- 
sion thus amounting to aqua utUmima. 

8. In the same passage with the above, Cte- 
sias also speaks of an Indian tree called a-nrraxopa, 
from which electrum, probably some odoriferous 
gum distilled, and which likewise produced a kind 
of fruit something like a grape. Siptackora is' 
represented to signify yXuKu, ^w, sweet, agree- 
able. We may compare this with the Persian 
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j^ jiSUft) tJ^tehrldior, that is, " agreeable to eat," 
which applies very well to the signification 
alluded to. Shifteh firom shtjten, " to be in love," 
properly means " amorous," but is also attributed 
to any object that inspires affection, and thus 
comes to signify " agreeable." In the same man- 
ner the Persians call an apricot tiO, tSiuJi SMf- 
teh raig, literally " agreeable colour." The 
other part of the word ^^ or jyi. khdrd or 
kkor means " eating," " food." Reland (p. 229,) 
follows the reading in Hoschel's edition of Pho- 
tiuB, viz. aiiraxopa, and derives the word from 
Ui0 safa, "pleasing," "delightful," and ^^jy^ 
khdrden to eat. Safa however comes fi*om the 
Arabic, a language we dare not have recourse to 
for explaining the Persian words of the age of Cte- 
sias. But the correctness of the former reading, 
even with the v, is confirmed by a passage in 
Pliny, (Hist. Nat. 37. 2,) where the word occurs, 
though in a disfigured shape ; he says " arbores 
eas Aphytacoras vocari." It ts otherwise not a 
a little surprising, that Reland preferred the 
reading of imraxopa, because forsooth it came 
nearer to his proposed Persian etymology, as if 
the convenience of the commentator ought to 
decide when such and such a reading is to be 
adopted as the correct one ! 

9. The mount^ns in the neighbourhood of 
the Indus, according to Ctesias (§. 20), were 
inhabited by a wild race of beings, with dog's 
heads, of a black colour, and speaking an unin- 
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telligible language; these the Indiuia termed 

KaXiWpioi, that is, Kwox^^aXot, or the dog-headed. 
Admitting the Greek translation of the name to 
be not altogether literal, and that the Indian 
sound has not been correctly expressed, I would 
nevertheless venture to compare it with the 
Persian ,£x^ kelek, or keluk, a wolf, and ^ wr, 
the head ; that is to say, yJl& kelu&ser, wolf- 
headed; which in Greek would properly be xaXvx- 
vtpios, and in the pliu^, KdXMittTtpiou But pro- 
nounced rapidly, the word might sound to a 
Oreek ear like xaXuxvp, from whence came m- 

Xwrrpioi. 

Another word more exactly answering to the 
sound of the Greek, would be ^^jX-^L^ kahu- 
terin, the superlative degree of kalm, stupid, 
foolish, which would convert these " d(^-headed" 
people into "blockheads." But although this 
latter epithet agrees well enough with the de- 
scription of the Cynocephali, it is nevertheless 
too little consonant with the translation of 
the term as furnished by Ctesias, to admit of 
our regarding it as the more probable eXy- 



Reland(p.213,)compaTesthe Persian ^iC^ aX£> 
kallaskik^ifCaput caninmn, dog-headed. He sup- 
poses that Ctesias at first wrote KohivKopoi, which 
was altered bythecopyistintoxaXvtrr/jtai; neverthe- 
less he himself hesitates in adopting this explana- 
tion, and very justly observes, that igjSi, shiiari, 
means porperly a hound, from (^i^Jli thtkar- 
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dan, to hunt ; and that ft'=- kalia, signifies the 
top of the bead, rather than the head itsel£, 

10. As to the unicorn described by Ctedas 
(§. 25), in a very circumstantial manner, but 
without the addition of its Indian name, I must 
beg leave to make it the subject of a few remarks. 
If there really is such an animal as an unicorn, 
resembling the stag or the horse, a notion which 
appears to be again entertained in modem times, 
we must look for it in Africa, the only country 
in which it has been reported to exist, by the 
concurrent testimony of all traveUers, from Bar- 
thema down to Barrow. But the animal de- 
scribed by Ctesias, after the Persian mMiner of 
representing it, and which occurs frequently on 
the ruins of Persepolis, seems to me, in all its es- 
sential characteristics, to be no other than the 
Asiatic rhinoceros. To the latter will apply, I. 
what Ctesias says of its wildness and strength, 
(§. 26. Compare Bruce's Travels, vol. v. p. 105,) 
which prevented its being ever taken alive ; 2. 
its at first slow, but continually increasing pace ; 
(Bruce also, p. 97, says that the rhinoceros sets 
off at a gentle trot, which after a few minutes is 
increased to a rapid gallop, and which the ani- 
mal keeps up for a long time, though a horse 
can easily overtakehim); 3. the circumstance of its 
flesh being unfit to eat (Ctesias §. 26.) It is true 
the Abyssinians, according to Bruce, eat the flesh 
of the elephant, as they do also of the rhinoceros, 
but it has a disagreeable musky flavoiu-. The 
flesh, however, of an animal of the stag or horse 
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kind (Ctesias calls it a mid lua,) would not be 
bitter, as represented in the above paragr^fa. 
4. A still more evident proof, in my opinion, of 
its being the rhinoceros, is the single horn, to- 
gether with the property attributed to it of coun- 
teracting the effects of poison ; for which pur- 
pose it is still the custom in Asia to make drink- 
ing cups of that material. The colour of this 
horn, according to Ctesias, is red at the point, 
black in the middle, and white at the base ; 
which agrees very well with the account of 
Bruce, (p. 93,) who describes its exterior sur- 
face as of a reddish-brown. It is probable also, 
that Ctesias may be describing the animal's horn 
after it had been formed into a drinking vessel, 
in which case, the variety of colour he notices 
might be produced by artificial means, and by 
the removal of the outer covering*. 

The figure of an ass, with the size of a horse, 
which Ctesias attributes to his unicorn, agrees 
ako with the size and unwieldy appearance of a 
rhinoceros. On the ruins of Persepolis, indeed, 
it is represented with a more slender shape, and 
more like a horse ; this, however, is due to the 
imagination of the sculptor alone; and when we 

■ This conjecnire ii reduced alniiwc Co a cennatj, by a puuge in 
Manuel Psilo dt onimaL proprirt. cip, 37, which treUi of the ladiui 
oaaget and its bom, ud is evidently borroired from CteuKi. The ■ulbor 
aiki SD Indian prince what the cup out of which he drank wu nude o^ 
and which was oinamented with three rings, of ■ white, black, and red 
colourT Ti Si war' 4<rTir i Kpariyi i^ at ttrm; (iciil y^ tuaiyiii «■! wpm- 
/ifimit i6p49ii, Kol rptU Ixn {sMT^wf ifci aUbh f\4gui), \tim6rTt fJxari. 
T( Kol ri xf&iM nep^upaiy. The reply i>, thai it was made of the horn of 

the tvrfpti. Of wild ati. 
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recoUect that it was also a fabulous animal which 

be meant to portray, we shall have as little 
reason to expect a faithfiil adherence to natural 
history in this case, as we have in those of the 
martichora and the griffin. Ctesias further re- 
marks, as a peculiarity worthy of attention, 
(§. 26,) that all asses, tame as well as wild, (among 
which last he reckons his unicorn,) and other 
soBd hoofed animals, have no huckle-bones, 
{atrrpayaXovs,) Or gall in the liver ; whereas the 
unicorn possesses both. He himself declares he 
had seen such a huckle-bone, which resembled 
that of an ox, but was as heavy as lead, and 
throughout of a bright red colour, (Stnrep ki- 
wa^api, like cinnabar, or rather, like vermilion.) 
He observes also, that the animal was hunted as 
much for the sake of these bones, as for its 
horn. The circumstance of the imicom having 
a gall-bladder agrees perfectly well with the rhi- 
noceros, which, as 1 am informed by M. Blumen- 
bacfa, actually has one, and of a considerable 
size. Here then we discover an additional proof 
of the identity of these two animals. Ctesias 
merely notices the &ct as remarkable, because 
he classes his unicorn with the SoUdunguU, 
which, as he very justly observes, do not in fact 
possess a gall-bladder. What he says of the ag- 
tragaUis is so far correct and applicable to the 
rhinoceros, inasmuch as the latter certainly has 
huckle-bones, provided that be the true mean- 
ing of the Greek word. But how Ctesias, him- 
self a physician, could possibly assert that solid 
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hoofed animals had no huckle-bones, which, on 
the contrary, they really have, just as taacAi as 
the cloven footed, and which are, moreover, 
coDunon to all animals, quadrupeds as well 
as quadramanous, not omittii^ the human sub- 
ject itself — this we must confess is perfectly un- 
accountable. According to Blumenbach, there 
is nothing particular in the huckle-bone of a 
rhinoceros, either as regards coloiu" or specific 
gravity. It is possible, therefore, that Ctesias 
may have seen one of these bones artificiaUy 
stained with red, which he mistook for the 
natural colour ; and as it was also one of the 
objects for which the animal was hunted, we can 
scarcely doubt its being applied to some sort of 
use, and consequently, that it was fashioned by 
the hand of art, and perhaps some addition made 
to its natural wei^t 

On the other hand, however, I must not omit 
to notice certain difficulties in the description of 
Ctesias, which seem to coutend agdnst my hy- 
pothecs, and point to some other animal than 
the one I have supposed. The first of these 
respects colour. According to Ctesias, the uni- 
corn is white, with a red head, and blue or dark 
eyes ; whereas the rhinoceros is all over of a 
yellowish or greyish brown, his flanks only pre- 
sent a slight tinge of flesh colour, while the eyes 
are dark brown*. We must not, however, ex- 

* For these aitd leveral other pariiculBi*, I-ani indebted to the kiod- 
ueM of M. Blumenbacfa ; and I have myidf also teen a linng apecimcD 
of the lainiil in this countr]'. 
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Hmine Ctesias too rigorously on the subject of 
colours, for his martichora is also said to be of a 
bright red, and he describes the griffin to be 
black, with a red breast In fact, I am strongly 
incUned to suspect that he took these colours 
from some panted representation of the animals 
in question. His unicorn, both as described by 
himself, and as it is represented on the ruins of 
Persepolis, has a solid hoof, and one horn on the 
forehead ; neither of which is the case with the 
rhinoceros. But if we consider the Persians to 
have derived their knowledge of the animal, 
merely from hearsay and exaggerated reports, 
this ^parent difficulty will soon vanish ; for 
having heard it described as strong and quick- 
footed, they naturally attributed to it a ^nder 
form, with a solid hoof, and placed the horn on 
the forehead as the most convenient situation. 
Besides, the hoof of the rhinoceros is not entirely 
cloven, like that of oxen and other animals, but 
only in part For the same reason, the Arabs 
attribute to the Kerkend or rhinoceros a single 
hoof, and ^so speak of its horn as placed on ^e 
head or fore part of it. Even Marco Polo, (lib. 
iii. 15,) though certainly describing the rhinoceros 
of Asia, nevertheless observes : " in medio frontis 
gestat unum coriiu." It is not improbable that 
the curvature of the horn, when viewed in front, 
may make it appear to be situated higher up 
than it really is. 

The exa^erated statements of Ctesias relative 
to the strength and swiftness of this animal, are 
c c2 
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nothing compared to what the Arabian authors 
relate ; according to whom, the Kerkead requires 
upwards of a hundred parasangs of land for his 
support, that he chases all other animals away 
from his neighbourhood, carries off elephants 
upon his horn, and so forth! 

The observations already made appear to be 
confirmed by the Indian or Persian name of the 
unicorn, as preserved to us by ^lian, (De No- 
tura Animalium, xvi. iO.) 

" There is also," says this writer, " among 
them (the Indians) a one-homed animal, which 
they call kartazonon'." From the description 
he gives of it, though somewhat incorrect, it is 
evident that the Indian rhinoceros is the animal 
meant, and that JEiian drew his account from 
good authorities. Bochart (Hieroz. I. p. 934,^ 
wanted to change the above appellation into 
KopKo^wvov, in order to make it correspond better 
with the modem term, which is kerkeddan, or 

kerkendan, (^^j j!&^ adas.>& he has omit- 
ted to notice another form, karkadan, ^\A,^y^, 
which would have been stUl more applicable. 
But as the word in question occurs twice, the 
proposed change seems too hazardous, and the 
termination ^ or Ia, den, ddn, is too remote 
from ^aivot, as the letter a dia usually expressed 
in Greek by a t- Suppose, however, we take 
Kopra^avot without alteration, as a word com- 
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pounded of £^ kerk, the ancient and still sur- 
viving Persian tenn in use, to signify a rhinoce- 
ros, and yljlj t^dn, currens, velox.irruens? T&- 
zdn*, is the participle of ^AjjU, to run, to fell 
upon ; the whole expression therefore would de- 
ngnate the rhinoceros : or, if we reject the idea 
of piv, " the nose," which is not implied in the 
word kerk, it would mean fera velox, " the 
swift beast';" an appellation very suitable to 
the notions of strength and swiftness, popularly 
attributed to this animal. From the distin- 
guished situation the unicorn occupies in the 
entrance of the palace of Persepolis, it might 
perh^s have been a symbol of strength and 
activity, as the martichora was of courage and 
wisdom. 

With regard to the xvinged utiicom, I must 
confess the appellation appears to me inappro- 
priate*. This fabulous animal is also noticed by 
Le Bruyn, (tab. 158.) It is, however, perfectly 
distinct Irom the unicorn, by the circumstance 
of its being represented with the head of a lion, 
and the body of a griffin : the only thing it has 
in common with the former is the horn. It is 
consequently a monster of a peculiar kind, which 

* Tha loi^ 1 in Fernan occudoaall; Kramli lomething like the 
OnAm. 

' He inie meaning of Ktrk ia ImI. It *ln> denote* ■ ipeciei of goat 
with red hair ; a lar^ kind of eagle, avit wMgna qua rkphamttm ItlUt i 
(the Rae of the Anbian Ni^ta,) and alao Nj/lactar, (tat Caat Lex. 
HepL) : the latter meaning ii probeblj the aaine u Meloaut. Parbapk 
tha word may rigaitj, gcnenll;. Mlaajtra, fy. 

■ [It baa ainca been alteted. Uhebh.] 
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the fanciful imagination of the sculptor has fur- 
nished with the head of a lion, the horn of an 
unicorn, and the figure of a griffin ; it is in fact 
only another way of representing a griffin, and 
perhaps a more suitable designation for it, would 
be, the Son-headed gri^n. 

12. A lai^ tree, (proceeds Ctesias,) which 
distils an odoriferous oil, is called in the Indian 
language, tcapmov, but in Greek, /wpopoha, i. e. 
" unguent-roses," (Ctes. §. 28.) This word 
seems to be compounded of ^1^ kdr, faciens, and 
ig^ bui, odor suavis ; karimi, then, suave 
olens, expresses the Greek /ivpopoBa, not indeed 
literally, but yet as £ir as the sense is concerned. 
Kdr, the participle of kerden, forms several com- 
pound words, mostly however as an affix, 
though sometimes also as a pnefix; for example, 
^U. Jt^ kdr sdz, &ciens concordiam. The ex- 
pression ^^j^ <s^ but kerden, is still generally 
applied to perfumes. Reland (p. 215,) considers 
the tree in question to be the cinnamon, which 
is called in Persian **j5 kitfah : the Singha- 
lese call it koredku, whence kitfah and karpion 
have been derived. Kir/ah, however, is pro- 
perly an Arabic word, from the root i— J^ kor- 
rafa, decoiticavit, and denotes the peeled bark of 
the cinnamon tree, cassia, etc. Paulinus aS.Barto- 
lomaeo, (in his dissertation, De Antiquilate et Af- 
Jimtate Litigttte Zendtae, SamscrdamttxE el Germa- 
niccB, Paduas, 1798, 4to. p. 49,) remarks, that the 
Sanscrit name of the cinnamon tree, is karuoa, of 
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the bark, kftruvaioU. The first of these words 
has certainly some sort of resemblance to Kar> 
pion, and may possibly be the very word Ctesias 
meant to express. The signification, however, 
of KopTTiov is not mentioned. 

13. Lastly, Ctesias, (§. 30,) describes a certain 
kind of mineral spring, called by the Indians, 
f8aXXi&7, which he interprets to mean ajfeKLfM), 
" useful" or " wholesome." With this I shall 
compfire the Persian ^^ or a'S^ veldd or veld, 
" eminent," " strong," " mighty," though it ap- 
pears to have formerly signified, " excellent ;" 
as, according to CasteU, the word is also applied 
to a sort of rich silk stuffs. Reland, (p. 211,) 
cites a3)L> beldd, laudatus, because what is 
usefiil deserves praise. According to father Pau- 
lino, ballam, in Sanscrit, means " water," and 
naUada, " good :" in this case, the word fiaWaSij, 
would be properly Indian, though expressed in 
a very concise manner*. 

In the Appendix to the Excerpta of Ctesias, 
(§. 32,) which is only found in the MS. of Mu- 
nich, and probably does not belong to that 
writer, mention is made of an Ethiopian ani- 
mal, under the name of xpoKorraa, which is 
interpreted in Greek by kwoXvkos. Accord- 
ing to the description, it should be the hysena, 
but then the word is not Ethiopic, as might 
be supposed; for the proper name in that 
language is Tekula. I am almost inclined to 

' Balada, in Sanscrit, would mean, " ){iTiag strength j" whicb nighc 
»ery well allude to the ituiitary TiMues of the spring, but whether nich an 
epithat ever occun ii another que«lion. Tbaki. 
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look for KpoK6rrat in the Persian ^j&, which 
usually means a wolf, and ^y^> which signifies 
" lame," pedibus infinnus. " Lame wolf," would 
be no improper designation, as apphed to the 
hyiena, for the Arabian naturalists always de- 
scribe that anim^ with an infirm gait, for which 
reason he has the epithet of l^yS\ Al-dijd, or 
the "lame." (See Bruce's Travels, vol. v. p. 113.) 

From the above comparisons, which are cer- 
tainly not iJl of them far-fetched or strained, it 
would seem, that the words cited by Ctesias, as 
Indian, are in fact of Persian origin, or nearly 
related thereto. There are, besides, several In- 
dian glosses to be found in Hesychius ", and other 
writers, to which the same observation will apply. 
One example from the former may suffice : He- 
sychius writes, Mai, /liya, 'Ivhoi; now /u^, being 
pronounced in later times like the word matf, is 
evidently the Persian jm tnik, which signifies 
"great." In Sanscrit, it is mah, or ma/ie [[maha^. 
Here then we meet with a sound more nearly 
allied to the Persian than the Indian. 

How are we to explain this phenomenon ? 
can we suppose that Ctesias knowingly gave out 
these Persian words for Indian, or that he really 
mistook them for such ? the last is the opinion 
of Reland, according to whom, (p. 209, 211, 
219,) the Greeks and Romans, owing to their 

■ Thfy btre ilrcadj been in part coTlcctnf and explained by Reluidj 
but ■ great man; itill remiin for future diacunioD. Some oT iliem, how- 
ever, are pure Indian, u for instance : la'nynii, ifnir ti 'Ittikhr, wbich, 
according to father Paulino, ii the Sanscrit for a " bin) :" agaio, ■oro^ 
Saqsorh, patlala, • " commercial lowo," etc. 
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igncvance of the countries and languages, very 
oibtn confounded the latter, and mistook Per- 
aan words for Indian. This may certainly apply 
very weD to the Greeks of later times, but Cte- 
sias, who resided so long in Persia, cannot but 
have been perfectly able to distinguish the lan- 
guage of that country from the Indian, while, on 
the other hand, it is impossible to conceive for a 
moment, that he seriously meant to deceive his 
readers. We may easily allow certain words 
not expressly mentioned as Indian, in the Ex- 
cerpta, to be Persian names of Indian objects or 
productions ; most of them, however, are ac- 
companied with the remark, that they are In- 
dian, thoiigh, nevertheless, they have a Persian 
sound, as in the case of a-iirraxopa, xapviov, etc. 
The more probable supposition is, that in the 
northern parts of India, which Ctesias is parti- 
cularly describing, a dialect of the Persian was 
spoken; and perhaps we might infer as much 
from the ancient tradition which represented 
Bokhara and the countries on the Oxus, to have 
been colonized from Istakhar or Persepolis, that 
is, admitting the report to extend so &.r back. 
But without laying too much stress on this tra- 
dition, we must bear in mind that the Sanscrit, 
which is the parent source of all the Indian dia- 
lects, and was certainly at one time a hving lan- 
guage, and, according to all appearances, current 
in northern India, is most intimately connected 
with the Persian, both in matter and form, as 
Father Paulino has shewn in the Treatise already 
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f^luded to. And when we reflect on the in- 
fluence which emigration, the admixture of dif- 
ferent tribes, and a variety of other circum- 
stances, occurring through a space of so many 
hundred years, must unavoidably have exer- 
cised on the languages in question, we shall rea- 
dily believe the affinity between them to have 
been still greater in ancient times. 

This very resemblance, however, may posdbly 
appear, to some of my readers, to interpose a se- 
rious objection to the truth of my comparisons ; 
uid certunly it may seem strange to look in the 
modem Persian for words quoted by a writer 
who Uved upwards of two thousand years ago. 
In reply to this, I shall merely observe, that the 
Parsi dialect has, for the most part, undergone 
biit little apparent change, and, notwitiistanding 
the revolution of empires, and the overwhelming 
effect of Arabian dominion, religion, and litera- 
ture, has, like its occidental sister, the Grerman, 
managed to preserve its radical words and pri- 
mitive form. It has indeed introduced a number 
of Arabic terms, but its [leculiar and altogether 
western character has efifectually secured it from 
essential change. Owing to this fortunate cir- 
cumstance we are enabled to detect in the mo- 
dern language of Persia, most of the Persian 
words occurring in Herodotus and other ancient 
writers, when they have not entirely d 
in the lapse of centuries. 
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On the word* Patargada andPertepolit; byProfettor 
Tychsen. 

You desire to know, my dear Sir, first, whether the 
words Pasargad/E and Peraee, considered as the 
names of a people, are etymologically distinct, 
or whether they are synonymous ? and, secondly, 
whether Pasargada and Persepolk, as names of 
places, have a different signification 7 To this 
question, I have only a few observations to offer 
as a reply, though, at the same time, I am obliged 
to confess they are nothing more than conjec- 
tm^l. The explanation of ancient Persian words 
by the help of the modem language of Persia is 
very frequently uncertain, owing to our igno- 
rance respecting the pronunciation ; as, for ex- 
ample, whether we are to say, Pasargadse or 
P^sargiidEe ; and, in the next place, because the 
modem Persian, though really deseended from 
the ancient, has nevertheless lost a great num- 
ber of words, and undergone other considerable 
modifications, in the course of time. In many 
cases, therefore, we are reduced to the necessity 
of guessing at the signification of the word in 
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question, when not pointed out by ancient docur 
ments. 

Pasargadffi is evidently a compound tenn, 
fonned oipasar and gadee. Of both these words, 
several etymologies have been fturaished from 
the Persian, of which I shall only notice the most 
probable'. At setting out, I take it for granted 
that both a*s are short, because there is no word 
having the a long (1) that will furnish any to- 
lerable etymology. 

To begin, then, with Gada ; which I consider 
to be the same as the Per^n Kedeh or Kadeh, 
{%dS) signifying " place," " abode," etc., and often 
joined to substantives, in order to form a com- 
pound word ; as, for example, Atesh-Kedeh, " the 
place of fire" or " fire-altar," Ma-Kedek, " wine- 
house," etc. 

Pmar may eitiier be compared with the well- 
known Persian word .d,^ buzttrk, " great," 
"magnificent," "powerful;" in which case the 



> D'Hbkiblot {Bibl Orinf. voce Pttttr) mq>Iuiu Pintr-^itJa, or 
Keda, by " «oiu of the bmiM i" and goes on to u;, " there u no doubt 
that the word PoMrgoifa*, which ligniliei 'children of the heme,' oi 
princes of the blood tojtl of Penu, wu comipted bjr the Gredi 
writen from Pentrgktia." I miut be allowed Id doubt Um corTCctiHai 
of tliii etymology: for slthough Petter certainly does meu) "aon," yet 
the idea of "royal house" ii not contained in the word ktda; which 
diMi Dot aignify "house," in the acceptation of "family," but lolely in 
that of " abode," " habitation." Besides, Piutr-ktia would more cot- 
rectly mean " houae of children ;" to say nothing of the bet, that it was 
not the whole tribe of die Faiargadea, but only a part of it, the bmily of 
the Aehamenides, which conuited of princes. D'Herbelot seems to 
have had in his mind the peculiar acceptation of ibe French wwd sm<»i. 
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final letter^ being repeated in the second mem- 
ber of the compound, will suffer elision ; or, still 
more probably, with jyt bezer, " light," " splen- 
dour," "ray." In the first case, therefore, buzwrk- 
kedeh would signify, "the place" or "abode of 
the great ;" in the second, bezer-kedeh would be, 
" the abode* or " country of light." 

Upon comparing the proper name Persee with 
the last-mentioned word, we discover a very 
striking affinity of signification. According to 
Anquetil Duperron, Pares, (y-jL) in the Zend 
language, means, " pure," " brilliant," an appel- 
lation which, in a physical sense, applies very 
well to Fars or Persia Proper, as enjoying an 
ever clear sky; and is equally appropriate, in a re- 
li^ous point of view, as alluding to the introduc- 
tion of Magianism, the religion of hght and pu- 
rity. Even in the modem Persian, the word 
Parsa (U)L>) means " pure," though it is more 

correctly employed in a moral sense, as denot- 
ing " holy," " pious." Perus, therefore, as the 
name of a people, would signify " the inhabit- 
ants of Pars" or, according to the etymology 
just given, " the country of light ;" and Paaccr- 
gadce, as a patronymic formed by the Greeks from 
Pasaigada, would have precisely the same mean- 
ing, that is, provided we are right in our compa- 
rison. 

With regard to the second question, viz. whe- 
ther Pasargada and Persepolis, considered as 
names of places, are of different signification ; 
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we may easily answer it by what has gone before. 
Patar, (Bezer,) and Pares, mean very nearly the 
same thing, and Gada, (Kedeh>) as we have just 
noticed, is synonymous with voXts. The inter- 
pretation of ancient writers who explain Pauar- 
gada by eaitra Pertarutn, is so far correi^, as 
Pasar agrees in sense with Pars, from which the 
proper name Persee vtaa derived. 

In drawing the above comparisons, the Greek 
a has been rendered by the Persian j (ze,) not 
altogether in conformity, I must confess, with 
the general rule laid down for comparing lan- 
guages, according to which the stgma of the 
Greeks should correspond with the Arabic sin, 
(ijj). But the Grreeks and Romans frequently 
expressed the j of Persian words by an s; for 
instance, the name Pyroses, occurring in Am- 
mian, (lib. xix. 3,) is undoubtedly the Persian 
jgijji f^nas, " victor," as Amroian himself ex- 
plains it ; the case is the same with Hormisdas, 
Isdegertes, etc. The liberty I have taken may 
therefore be justified by analogy ; and the inter- 
change of the letters b and p can present no dif- 
ficulty whatever. 

Supposing the Greeks to have written the 
word incorrectly, as they very often did, when 
translating a foreign term into their own lan- 
guage, we might bring Pasargada and Persej)o- 
lis into still closer affinity with each other, 
merely by a slight transposition of the letter r, 
as Parsagada ; the name would signify " place 
of the Persians," and be exactly eqiiivalent to 
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PertepoUs. Reland (Diss. vm. De Vet. long. 
Pers. p. 213.) has already adopted this readii^, 
which he found in Curtius, (v. 6,) who correcUy 
writes Periagada. Explanations, howerer, which 
render it necessary to alter the original word, 
are for that very reason to be rejected, particu- 
larly in a case where it so often occurs as the 
one in question ; and, besides, very little depend- 
ance is to be placed on the authority of a writer 
so comparatively modem as Curtius, who most 
likely wrote Persagada, purely and solely for the 
sake of etymology. I am of opinion, too, that 
after what has been already observed, the emen- 
dai^on of Reland is altogether unnecessary*. 

The proposed change, however, is not so bold 
as that adopted by several modem geographers, 
who have written the word " Paxagarda" which 
has found its way even into our manuals, and is 
so spelled in the latest map of Persia. For this 
reading I can discover no other kind of autho- 
rity than a fancied resemblance in termination 
to such words as Tigranocerta, Artagicerta, and 
others, compoimded of the Aramaean Carta, 
which means '* city." The comparison, how- 
ever, is inadmissible, because, as the Persian 
huiguage belongs to an essentially different fa- 



' The word Oada may also be compared with the Penjnii Ttiadar, 
which ngnifiea " tent," or " esmp >" and tbua Penagada would mean 
precUely " CaiiTa Ptrianm." But we ihall acarcely meet with an 
example of the hard loimd tih (tiliiin) being ever eiprened b; 7; to 
■ay nothing of the omiadoo of the finftl letter r. Father Paulino com- 
parea the Indian foitr, " puer," " a young msn," and eada, " a pliln," 
so that the whole word would signify " IhtfeU tfytiMi." 
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mily from the Aranuean dialects, it would be 
absurd to attempt illustratiiig the former by the 
help of the latter. 

You yourself, my dear Sir, will be best able 
to judge, whether Pasargada and Persepolis, on 
account of this affinity between the two names, 
are to be considered as synonymous ^pellations 
of one and the same place, and how fiu* our geo- 
graphers are authorized in placing them nearly 
a whole degree apart from each other. You will 
perhaps find that the PasargatkB of Herodotus 
are in fact the Persepolitans, whom that writer 
distinguishes from the other Persian tribes, on 
account of the reigning dynasty of the Achseme- 
nides being descended from them; of which latter 
appellation I may remark, in passing, that it 
scarcely contains a single syllable common to 
that of the fabulous Jemshid. 
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Some obtervations on Herder^* PergepolW, 

In my treatise on Persepolis, I have purposely 
refrained altogether from aUuding to Herder's 
publication on the same subject, because nothic^ 
would be gained by a repetition of what had 
been said before; without at the same time pre- 
suming to assert, that my own investigations 
have been of any considerable service to this 
branch of literature. We have each of us tra- 
velled by different roads ; and it would not. 
therefore, be uninteresting to know how far these 
have conducted us to the same point. 

Herder rests his illustrations on eastern tradi- 
tion, such as it is found in modem Asiatic writ- 
ers, or as it has been orally communicated from 
one generation to another. Thus he supposes 
the buildings of Chihel Minar to be the palace 
of Jemshid, on the walls of which there is an 
allegorical representation of the actions and go- 

< It hai been announced, that in the new edition of Henler'a vorkt. 
Ilia treatise on Peraepolit would be corrected and enlarged. The author 
regrets his having been unnbic to coti«ult this edition, though il is pro- 
Imble that Herder's principal notions continue (he same. 
VOL. U. D d 
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vemment of this king, without, however, seeking 
to estahlish, from the hypothesis, either that the 
edifice is really the work of Jemshid, or that it 
belongs to his age. Moreover, his commeutary 
is confined to the building, an expluiation of the 
tombs being reserved for some future period. 
I, on the contrary, have begun with the latter, 
and, agreeably to my plan, have not relied on 
tradition, or modem testimony, but simply and 
solely on the evidence of contemporary writers. 
This, I am ready to allow, has not led me to 
any such positive results as those of my prede- 
cessor ; and I have been obl^^ed to content my- 
self with determining in general terras the date 
of the buildings, and the use for which they were 
probably intended. Accordingly, I think I have 
succeeded in proving that they must be r^erred 
to the period of the Persian empire, and that 
the building itself, as the residence and place of 
sepulture of the Persian kings, was considered 
in the light of a sanctuary, and held to be the 
chief place in the kingdom. 

Upon comparing these two results together, it 
will easily be perceived, that they are not in any 
degree opposed to each other. For when I main- 
tain in general that the representations sculptured 
on the monuments of Chibel Minar are thc^e of 
a happy reign and brilliant court, according to 
eastern notions, I cannot but consider it very 
probable that the ideal picture given of Jem- 
shid's reign in the Zendavesta, formed their 
groundwork ; and the rather as they so frequently 
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afford traces of Zoroaster's religion. But 1 could 
not bring forward this opinion Tnthout infringing 
the severe rules of criticism which I had imposed 
on myself. 

Supplement. 

The further illustrations of Persepolis pro- 
mised by Herder, did not appeu till after his 
death, and the publication of the second edition 
of my work ; they will be found in his first 
Tf^ume, which is devoted to philosophy and his- 
tory, under the title of Persepolitan letters ad- 
dressed to several learned men ; one of than being 
particulufy addressed to myself. Whoever is 
acquainted with my labours, will soon perceive 
that the greatest part of these letters, even where 
I am not mentioned by name, are written against 
me, and tiiat not unfrequently with a degree of 
harshness which might appear surprising in a 
writer who talks of urbanity in every page, if we 
were not prepared for this by his earlier polem- 
ical writings. I first defended myself against 
his representations in the InteUigenxblalt der 
AOgan. Litter. Zeitmg, 1806, No. 17 ; and after- 
wards more at lai^ in a treatise which I read in 
the year 1808 to the Gottingen Society of Sci- 
ences, iEruditorum eonamina ad explicanda urbii 
Persepolis monumenta censurce subjecta,) and 
which was only published in an abridged form, 
(Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeiger, 1809, No. 4,) as 
it did not seem proper to be included in the 
general collection of commentaries, which ought 
Dd2 
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to have something higher for its object than the 
disputes of the learned. If the aggressions of 
which I complain were not made in a periodical 
paper, I should rest satisfied with what 1 have so 
often professed, that if my works cannot defend 
themselves, they do not merit any protection 
from me. But as the all^ations in question are 
^>laced at the head of Herder's works, they will 
not be so easily consigned to oblivion as the other 
polemical writings; and under these circum- 
stances, I consider myself bound to oflFer some- 
thing in reply. 

In my opinion, a monument of antiquity is to 
:be r^;arded as the public property of succeeding 
'Sges, and every one is at liberty to exercise his 
ingenuity in explaining it, so &r as it is involved 
in obscurity. Consequently each individual may 
have a way of his own, and whatever rank he 
holds in the list of illustrators, his claim to origi- 
■nality is as good as that of the very first, whether 
or not he attains to the same results. 

Such is the relation in which I stand with 
respect to Herder. Throughout the whole course 
of my researches, I have nothing in common 
with hfm ; I have followed a path of my own, and 
have drawn my information from other sources 
than his ; my right to my own work is therefore 
incontestable. The duty also which I owed him 
as my predecessor, has been fulfilled by explain- 
ing in the last appendix the plan of his com- 
mentary and my own, without contradicting him. 
Even supposing that I carried the interpretation 
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no farther than he had done himself, the merit 
of having confirmed those results by a critical 
examination would be due to me ; that is, so far 
as any merit will be ascribed to such inquiries. 
Was I, in this case, liable to any charge of plagi- 
arism from Herder, and had he any reason to say 
that he would not be deprived of the fruit of his 
researches ? Who wished to deprive him of any' 
part of his merit ? 

But does the interpretation, as Herder repre- 
sents, remain where he left it 1 The public are in 
a condition to judge ; I fear no comparison, and 
will confine myself to the following observation : 
Herder, in bis Persepolis, has given only a ge- 
neral explanation ; he says that the palace of 
Jemshid was the palace of the Persian govern- 
ment, on the walls of which the king and his 
court are represented. This is also my opinion, 
but have I gone no farther than this general as- 
sertion, which occurs to the mind naturally of 
itself I Have I not entered into details in my in- 
terpretation, which is indeed its peculiar charac- 
ter? Moreover, as Herder has not even once 
alluded to the tombs, or to the figures repre- 
sented on them, should not my explanation of 
the latter, and the proofe by which I have ascer- 
tained the personages to whom they belong, and 
consequently the general epoch at which they 
were built, be considered as belonging entirely to 
myself? Is this not to advance the question 
beyond the point where Herder left it ? I have 
here intentionally omitted to notice the inscrip- 
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tions, as it is my purpose to return to them 
hereafter. 

But I am again reproached (p. 191, 192,) for 
not having gone sufficiently into details. I 
ought to have described the nations represented 
on the great relief one by one, and have illus- 
trated them by a comparison with the list of 
satrapies in Herodotus. It wiD readily be be- 
lieved, that a writer who has devoted several 
months to an investigatioD of Persepolis, with 
Herodotus constantly b^ore him, has not left 
this undone. It has, however, led me to con- 
clude that no certain result is to be derived 
from this course; on which acconnt I have 
omitted to mention it. The attempt has been 
renewed in the present edition, but without my 
having reason to congratulate myself on its 
greater success. 

What Herder is the least able to pardon me, 
is the use I have made of contemporary Greek 
writers, in order to the illustration of Persepolis. 
*< As they have not mentioned Persepolis by name, 
we ought not to take them for our authority, par- 
ticularly in fixing the age of the building ; the 
edifice itself must inform us of this ;" (p. 189.) 
But does not Ctesias describe the tombs, Xeno- 
phon the court and body-guard, and Diodorus 
(from later sources) the palace? Whence can 
we obtcun purer and more certain intelligence than 
the accoimts of contemporary writers f Perh^is 
the traditions which Herder follows ? This as- 
sertion is a very singular one, and serves to 
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shew iDto what absurdities the love of contra- 
diction will sometimes bring a man. For it has 
never yet come into the mind of any one, to 
maintain seriously, that popular traditions after 
the lapse of two thousand years, have more 
weight than the accounts of contemporary au- 
thors. Are we then, according to this system, 
to receive confidently all that the orientals are 
pleased to advance concerning Solomon and 
Alexander the Great? Besides this, a curious 
circumstance occurs with respect to these Per- 
sian traditions. According to Herder himself, 
(p. 213,) the Persian tradition relative to Jem- 
shid originated in the monuments of PeraepoUs. 
Thus the tradition was formed from the monu- 
ments, and, conversely, the monuments are to be 
explained by the tradition. This is critietsm in- 
deed, with a vengeance ! 

Itappeared probable to me that the arts lunongst 
the Persians, and particularly that of architec- 
ture, may have had a Bactrian origin. At the 
same time I have said, as clearly as 1 could, that 
I considered Bactria as the eastern part of the 
Median kingdom, with which, according to the 
Zendavesta, it was incorporated; so that this 
expression can mean nothing more than that 
the Persians borrowed their arts from the Medes, 
as they did their religion, and civilization in 
general Herder, on the contrary, derives their 
architecture successively from the Egyptians, 
(p. 145,) which he retracts in another place, 
(p. 153 ;) then from the Grreeks, then from the 
Babylonians, though he afterwards says it was 
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not Babylonian, (p. 189 ;) and lastly from the 
Medes : " it was," says he, " an Egyptico-Gre- 
cian art, regulated after the Medo-Persian man- 
ner," (p. 167.) Is this intelligible? And how 
can we answer a writer who so frequently con- 
tradicts himself 7 

After this, (p. 158,) it is objected to me, that 
I have named Persepolis the residence of the 
Persian kings after their death. Is not, how- 
ever, such an expression justifiable, when I have 
proved, as Herder himself cannot deny, that the 
kings were buried here ; that, agreeably to the 
Persian custom, the servants of the dead kings 
attended them hither, where they were obliged 
to remain ; and that this place was by no means 
the usual residence of the sovereigns, but that 
they went to it at certain seasons only^ for the 
performance of certain sacred rites? Have I 
ever called it a Necropolis, a cily of the dead, (or 
rather a mere cemetery,) as Herder imputes to 
me? Have I not, on the contrary, said ex- 
pressly that it was considered by the Peraans 
as the capital of their empire, caput regni P 

I had advanced a conjecture that the name 
of Persepolis is a translation of Pasargada, and 
that they may both have had originally the 
same signification, although the language of a 
later period distinguished between them. A 
greater orientalist, who understands the Persian 
language, which Herder did not, has confirmed 
my notion by etymological proofe, (see above. 
Appendix V.) But Herder informs me that the 
word Pasargada signified assembly, camp of 
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the Persifflis ; and that every camp gave rise to 
a Pasaigada, (p. 156, 159.) The first of these 
notions I published myself, and before him. 
Could then Herder have forgotten in the warmth 
of his zeal, what he had previously read in my 
own work ? With regard to the second, I ac- 
knowledge that wherever the Persians encamped, 
there was a Persian camp ; though I deny that 
every such place bore afterwards the name c^ 
Pasargada. 1 am acquainted with only one 
Pasargada, and Herder has failed to prove that 
there were more places of the same name. 

If there is any one merit which I have en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to communicate 
to my writings, and especially to the present 
work^ it is that of the' utmost perspicuity. My 
experience, however, has brought me to the con- 
clusion, that thoiigh it may be possible enough 
to secure my being understood by the generally 
educated reader; an attempt to satisfy the 
critical scholar is but labour in vain. My con- 
jecture respecting the original identity of Per- 
sepolis and Pasargada has been the motive for 
inducing an esteemed French writer, Sainte- 
Croix, (Examen critiqtte des hiatoriens d'Alex- 
andrC'le-Grand, p. 892,J to accuse me of having 
denied the existence of Persepolis. And this I 
am accused of, who have actually been engaged 
in illustrating the monuments of this very Per- 
sepolis! Another writer, St. Julien de Ruet, 
(Tableau du commerce des anciens, vol. ii. p. 
5S5,^ who follows Sainte-Croix, absolutely com- 
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plains, and with every appearance of sincerity, 
of my defending such paradoxical assertions ! 

Another objection of Herder^s is drawn from 
my explanation of the fiEd>ulou8 animals. I 
have taken my iUustrations from Cteuas, who 
has described them exactly as they are on the 
reliefs, or only with such variations as may 
evidently be included in the circle of this species 
of mythology. If this be the case, and the In- 
dica of Ctesias contain only such traditions of 
eastern Asia as had found their way to the Per^ 
sians ; what can be excepted against this method 
of interpretation t It seems obviously a better 
proceeding, than to borrow our lights from Fei^ 
dousi, who confessedly used the traditions which 
had been formed from the moDiunents of Per- 
sepolis. Herder himself has been unable to 
deny that the griffin and unicorn appear exactly 
the same on these monuments as Ctesias has 
described them ; and with respect to the won- 
derful animal with a human head, I have said 
that I consider it to be the same as the marti- 
ekora of Ctesias, which, as a quadruped with a 
humui head, a^prees with it in its essential cha^ 
racter ; though, at the same time, I hare not 
overlooked the differences which exist in the 
minor det^ts. According to Ctesias, the term 
martichora signifies destroyer of men. Hence I 
have explained this animal as being the symbol 
of strength and miUtary courage ; and I consi- 
dered it a very appropriate emblem for placing 
before the gates of a palace, which was the cen- 
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Ixal point of an empire gained by conquest Is 
not all this in strict keeping ? Is it not consistent ? 
Moreover, the etymolt^al explanation of Ctesias 
has been also confirmed by M. Tychsen, from 
the Persian, who adds, that at this day the Per- 
sians are accustomed to name a hero and great 
warrior, merdetnihor. If this does not at the 
same time confirm my own explanation, I am 
ignorant what does. 

With respect to the figures of the kings en- 
gaged in single combat with the fabulous ani- 
mals, I said, that these probably represented the 
kii^ as a bold and successful hunter; that this 
appeared to me the simplest and most suitable 
interpretation, because it is confonnable to the 
^rit of the east, where hunting is considered as 
an exercise preparatory to war, where the gr^it 
hunter shares the glory of a hero ; and because 
Darius is thus di^ngnished in the inscription 
reported by Stndw. This I advanced, as what 
^)peared to me the most probable supposi- 
tion, without, however, rejecting Herder's idea, 
that these animals were the representations of 
subjugated nations and kingdoms. But here 
also I am in the wrong. It would be impossible 
to understand how a- writer who thinks he has 
caught the spirit of the east more than all 
ethers, who has in all proh^ility read the Cy- 
ropeedia, as well as the Travels of Chardin and 
Bemier, can deny that hunting is here regarded 
in the light which I have stated, were it not to 
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be accounted for by the spirit of contradiction. 
Moreover, I said in a former part of my work, 
that I considered my conjecture only as the 
most probable which has been offered. Accord- 
ingly I have now changed it for another, without 
adopting that of Herder, (voL i. p. 186.) 

For the attempt which has been made to clear 
up the inscriptions, the public are not indebted 
to me, but to M. Grotefend. The readers will 
be the best judges, whether this interpretation 
continues where Herder left it No objection of 
any importance against M. Grotefend's method 
has hitherto come to my knowledge : on the 
contrary, the orientalists of Gennany and France 
have received it with approbation. In his Per- 
sepolis. Herder has left this subject untouched. 
In his Persepolitan letters, he begins by express- 
ing a high admiration of the method of interpre- 
tation, followed by the late M. Tychsen, of Ros- 
tock. But, unfortunately for him, this impartial 
scholar retracted his own, after he became ac- 
quainted with that of M. Grotefend, I forbear 
all fiirther observations on the subject, as they 
will naturally occur to the reader of themselves. 

In this reply I have confined myself to the 
monuments of Persepolis. What Herder says 
of the age of Zoroaster, whom he makes con- 
temporary with Darius, and of the Persian reli- 
gion, would furnish matter for long discussion. 
But both our writings lie before the public, and I 
have no desire to repeat what has been said of 
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me. It is indeed no agreeable task to engage in 
literary polemics with a man whose deserved 
reputation I have no wish to lessen ; nor should 
I have been willing to disturb him if he had not 
first begun this dispute. 
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Additumt to page S49 of this volume. On the most 
ancient navigation of the Periian gulf. 

In my inquiries into the commerce of the Phce- 
nicians and Bahylonians, I have, as I think, suf- 
ficiently proved, that these people navigated the 
Persian gulf, and that they maintained by its 
means a considerable traffic with India, either 
directly, or through the intervention of other na^ 
tions. Some publications which have since come 
into my hands have given me occasion to subjoin 
the following remarks on the subject. 

I have already shewn that the Phoenicians 
possessed some colonies in the Persian gulf, 
amongst which I reckon the Bahrein islands, 
named Tyrus and Aradus, after two of their 
lai^st cities. A modem traveller, Dr. Seetzen, 
(see his Letter in Zach's Monthly Correspond- 
ence for Sept. 1813,) has remarked, as I had in- 
deed myself, that there were traces of Phoeni- 
cian appellations in the names of several places 
in the Persian gulf; from which Dr. Seetzen 
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concludes, that the Phoenicians had several colo- 
nies in the islands and on the neighbouring 
shores ; find this conclusion he employs in ex- 
plaining the journey to Ophir. According to 
him, the length of the voyage may be easily ac- 
counted for, by the supposition, that the Phoeni- 
cian ships sailed along the coast ft>3m one co- 
lony to another, for the purpose of traffic, before 
they returned to the place from whence they set 
out. Moreover, Edrisi expressly mentions an 
Ophir in the region of Bahrein, (there is another 
in the country of Omdn,) beyond which, he says, 
there is a place named Et-Harrah, which would 
seem to be the ancient Grerrha. All this is ex- 
tremely probable. As soon as the Phoenicians 
participated in the trade of the Persian gulf, they 
could not dispense with colonies in this; and 
necessity obliged them to found several on the 
two shores and in the islands. At the same 
time this confirms my opinion respecting Ophir, 
and that it did not imply any one single place, but 
generally the southern emporia of Arabia Felir, 
Africa, and perhaps India, so fax as the ancients 
were acquainted with it. This explanation is 
fiivoured by imalogy, as the appellations of dis- 
tant places and coimtries are usually v^^e 
amongst all nations ; and much perplexity has 
been introduced into ancient geography by at- 
tempts to ascertain them ; as, for example, in 
the case of Thule. The explanation is also 
agreeable to history, as it discovers to us, why 
several Ophirs are found in those different coun- 
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tries, and at the same time enables us to account 
for the duration of the voyage, and the nature 
and variety of the merchandise. Lastly, it is 
agreeable to etymolc^, as Ophir in the Arabic 
language signifies, " rich countries," (see Tych- 
sen, De Commerciia H^rcBOrum, in CommenttU. Soe. 
Gott. vol. xvi. p. 164.) Thus, I consider Tar- 
shish to be a general ^pellation for the coun- 
tries with which the ancients were acquainted 
in remote parts of the west ; for Spain in parti- 
cular. The more recent opinion of Gosselin, 
with which Vincent concurs, (ii. p. 638,) urges 
that the expression, ships of Tarshiih, should be 
rendered generally, ships of the sea, and this no- 
tion is fevoured by Luther. But in the second 
book of Chronicles, (xix. 21,) there is express 
mention of ships going to Tarshish, rvoV? 
KhtfT/i; which the interpretation in question 
would suppose to be interpolated, (Tychsen, 
1. c.) Should we explain the Hebrew Tarshish 
by the word sea, this will not affect the exist- 
ence of the Phoenician Tartessus, as a colony in 
Spain, which is sufficiently known from the au- 
thority of Greek and Roman authors. 

Besides the Phoenicians, the Babylonians, or 
Chaldeeans navigated the Persian gulf. The ar- 
guments which have been already adduced appear 
to me suificient to establish the fact ; Dr. Vincent, 
however, has led me to remark the existence 
of other proof, (Peripl. ii. p. 356.) He supposes 
that the destruction of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar 
had for its object the extension of Indian com- 
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to the Persian gulf and Babylon, and 
from thence, through the empire of this king, to 
Damascus and Syria, by way of Palmyra. At 
the same time he quotes a fragment of Abyde- 
uus, (in Scaliger, De Emendat. Temp. Not% ad 
Beros. p. xii.) concermng the works designed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, near Babylon, according to 
which he made two canads, the Harmacales and 
Aracanus, constructed large sluices, confined the 
waters of the Tigris by a dam. and built the city 
of Tenedon, as a defence against the incursions 
of the Arabs. This* city of Tenedon, above the 
mouth of the Pasitigris, was a considerable em- 
porium ; and as lately as the age of Nearchus 
afforded a market for AraMan and Indian pro- 
ductions. 
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On the Voyaget of the Phoenicians and CarthagimanM 
to Britain, and their settlement* on th» coast. 

In my disquisiUon upon the voyages of the Car- 
thaginians to the Tin-islands, from not being 
aware of the existence of any others in the 
neighbourhood, I had identified the ImuUe 
CEstrymmdet with the Scilly group, though, at 
the same time, I could not conceal from myself 
the difficulties connected with this hypothesis. 
A critical notice of my work, inserted in the 
Metropolitan Maga^ne for January, 1832, and 
for which I feel very much obliged to the writer, 
has since pointed out the inadmissibihty of my 
assumption; and from a more accurate know- 
ledge of the locality than I could pretend to, the 
Reviewer has been enabled to place the whole 
subject in a better light, and I am therefore 
anxious to submit his explanation to the reader. 
Before we proceed, however, I shall first of all 
endeavour to shew how far we are justified in 
supposing the Phoenicians, and their colonists the 
Cartha^nians, to have extended their voyages 
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iis far as Britain, and to have formed settlements 
on the coast : in doing this, we must be care&I 
to make a due discrimination between what has 
real' historical testimony for its ham, and that 
which depends on conjectural probability alone. 

In the portion of my work relating to the 
Carthaginians, (see voL i. of the African Nations, 
Appendix vi.) I have already cited the authority 
which, as connected with this question, must be 
looked upon as the first and most important, 
being no less than that of the Carthaginian com- 
mander Himilco, to whom the charge of the 
expedition destined for the British shores was 
intrusted ; and though it comes to us through an 
indirect channel, we must still be content to 
receive it as entitled to our earliest consi- 
deration. 

The Carthaginians fitted out two grand simul- 
taneous expeditions for the purpose of planting 
colonies, and pushing their discoveries further : 
one of them, under Hanno, was destined for the 
western coasts of Africa ; the other, under Hi- 
milco, for the corresponding shores of Europe. 
Both commanders had their respective adven- 
tures commemorated on a public monument, set 
up in one of the principal temples of Carthage. 
The account of Hanno's expedition has for- 
tunately been preserved in a Greek translation, 
already noticed in the volume on the Carthagi- 
nians, (App. vi.); where it was shewn, that the 
account in question is not a detfuled narrative of 
Hanno's adventures, or even an extract of any 
E e 2 
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such narrative, as has been generally supposed, 
but, as the title itself proves, " a public memo- 
rial ;" in fact, a mere inscription, such as the 
Carthaginians were accustomed to inscribe on 
public monuments in commemoration of some 
great national undertaking. What has been 
said of Hanno's voyage will also apply to that of 
Himilco. Unfortunately, however, but Uttle in- 
formation has come down to us respecting the 
latter; and that little is contained in the frag- 
ments of a poem by Avienus, entitled, "Ora 
Maritima ;" which, as far as they relate to this 
subject, will be found in the Appendix above 
referred to. 

These fragments supply us with the following 
data: — 

1. The Phoenicians had, in very early times, 
extended their voyages from Gades along the 
coasts of Europe. 

2. The Carthaginians did not merely follow 
in their wake ; but had also founded a series of 
inde{)endent colonies beyond the pillars of Her- 
cules, along the shores of Spain, from whence 
they sailed still further to the country where tin 
and lead were to be procured. 

■ 3. This was also the destination of Himilco's 
voyage : but whether his expedition consisted of 
a single ship, or of a whole squadron, is imcer- 
tain ; probably the latter was the case, as it is 
known to have been with respect to the under- 
taking of Hanno. 

4. The extent of the voyage itself was the 
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Insula CEstrymnides, which Himilco reached 
after a four months' sail. 

5. These islands lay contiguous to the shores 
of Albion, so near, in fact, that the commimica- 
tiou hetween them and the main land was kept 
up by means of boats made of leather' : they 
were also within two days' sail of the " Holy 
Island," inhabited by the Hiberni. 

6. The coasts of Albion, opposite to this 
island, were inhabited by a people whose chief 
occupation was commerce; for which purpose 
they traded thither in their canoes. 

All this is clearly deducible from the passages 
cited in the above-mentioned Appendix ; but 
still the original question recurs — which are the 
Insulae CEstrymnides ? 

Unacquainted with the existence of any others, 
I had set them down as the SciUy Islands, to 
which the Reviewer objects, that such a deter- 
mination is out of the question, they being no- 
thing more than bare rocks, at too great a dis- 
tance from the mainland, and situate in too 
stormy a sea to admit of being approached in 
canoes. On the other hand, the opinion of the 

< Boat! formed of wicker work, covered with oilclotb or leatlier, are Hitl 
ia commoD use tbroughout Walet, and particuUrly on the Wye aad Se- 
Tern, wbere they are termed Caracia ; they are not miicli bigger than a 
ntodentelf eized basket, and arc only made to hold one peraon, who alio 
caniei it about with him, and makes u*e of it, u occauon may require. 
The public papers, liowever, lately noticed an occurrence of ihipwreck on 
the weslem coast of Ireland, from which it appears that boats of this de< 
scriplion are alao used on the open sea, and are large enough to ac- 
commodate upwards of half a dozen people, havii^ been employed in 
the above instance to convey the survivors to land. TeaHs. 
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Reviewer points to St. Michael's Mount, as the 
probahle situation of the CEstrymnides, which is 
accessible from the main at ebb tide, and where 
also there are traces of other small islands, now 
submerged. I will, however, give the whole 
passage in the words of the writer himself:— 
" We are of opinion, that the present St. Mi- 
chael's Mount is intended, which, at low water, is 
joined to the main land, and where tin is found 
in two ways, in stream works, and by mining. 
The Scilly isles are mere rocks ; St. Michael's 
Mount, it is true, is not more of itself ; but we 
know that there was other land, perhaps isolated 
also, in Mount's Bay, and since submerged. In 
those days we do not believe tin was found in 
mines, whence it is now talten in the state of 
ore : it was in all probability collected from the 
stream works, in the form which is denominated 
grain-tin. These stream works are horizontal 
excavations, open to the earth's sur&ce, whence 
the tin is obtained by washing. Theae stream 
works do not require machinery to descend into 
them, or to drain them. Pickaxes of holm, box- 
wood, and hartshorns, have been often found in 
them, the instruments of a rude people and age. 
May not CEstrjrmnon in Avienus mean the Li- 
zard ? The bay and isles, Moxmt's Bay ? Then 
is all accounted for." 

With this explanation I fiilly concur, as the 
most probable that has yet been offered ; for it 
not only removes the difficulty, but perfectly co- 
incides also with the customs of the Cartbagi- 
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nians, whose usual plan it was to make choice 
of some small island contiguous to the shore, as 
an emporium for their merchandise, of which the 
Came islands, off the coast of Lybia, are an in- 
stance. I take then St. Michael's Mount, with 
the islets formerly surrounding it, to be the In- 
suls CEstrymnides ; Mount's Bay to be the Si- 
nus, and Cape Lizard the Promontory, men- 
tioned by Avienus. These islands are situate on 
the coast of Cornwall, the native country of tin 
and lead. I do not see, however, why the means 
of obtaining the metal should be limited to 
merely trenching the soil, as in the case of the 
stream works above noticed. The Phoenicians 
possessed considerable skill in mining operations, 
which it is not likely they would have failed to 
exercise in the case before us. The only serious 
difficulty seems to consist in lema's being placed 
at a distance of only two days' sail frdhi the 
spot; bat perhaps it would be unreasonable to 
expect very minute accuracy in such fragments 
as those we have alluded to. 

The above explanation agrees also with the 
accomit given by Diodorus, (i. p. 347,) who 
mentions, that " the inhabitants of the British 
contment were very skilfol in obtaining the tin, 
which they afterwards conveyed to a small island, 
called Fetis, accessible from the shore, dryshod> 
when the tide is out :" this was the mart where 
the foreign merchants carried on their trade, and 
took in their cai^oes. 

We may receive it then as an historical &ct. 
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that the Phoenicians, and after them, the Cartha- 
ginians, extended their discoveries and their 
commerce from Gades to the shores of Britain, 
and indeed to the coast of Cornwall, as being 
the nearest, and at the same time the most 
abundant in the productions they particularly 
sought for. It is not expressly said that they also 
passed. over into Ireland, nor in fact is it proba^ 
ble they did, because the articles they were in 
quest of could not be procured there. They 
were, however, acquainted with the island, and 
from their having denominated it " the holy," 
they must in consequence have attached to it 
certain ideas connected with religious worship. 
An intercourse between Britain and Ireland 
must also have existed, from the fact of its being 
known how many days the passage thiUi»- would 
require. 

The next question is, whether the Phoeni- 
cians or Carthaginians ever established any per- 
manent settlements on the coasts of Britain i 
We know that the colonies of the latter people 
extended a considerable way along the western 
shores of the Spanish peninsula, but how far 
they reached in this quarter we have no po^ 
tive means of ascerttuning. Certainly no account 
on which we can rely of their having founded 
colonies in Britain, has come down to us. That 
it was the general custom, however, of the Car- 
thaginians to form such settlements may be in- 
ferred from the account of Hanno's expedition, 
and that Himilco's also had a similar object in 
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view is very probable. Moreover, Diodonis and 

Strabo both expressly mention, that the natives 
of these islands became civilized through their 
commerce and intercourse with foreigners'. 
No Phoenician remains of any kind, that I am 
aware of, have hithefto been discovered in Bri- 
tain. In Ireland, however, they have still a tra- 
dition, founded on the songs of their bards*, 
that a portion of the island was once in the pos- 
session of settlers who came from Spiun, and 
were called Phenies ; these might certainly have 
been Phoenicians, but they might also have been 
of Iberian descent. Nevertheless, the tradition 
is alb^ther too vague to carry any weight in a 
critical examination of the question. 

■ Stbabo, p. 2Bf . We miut take care, honever, not to coafbtiDd bia 
tnwilc Cuuleridei, wUich can hardly b« any oiber than tbe Sdlly lales, 
with our Inaula <£atryiniiidea. 

* Sea Turner'! HiatcKT of EoKland in the Middle Agea, voL i. p. SSZ. 
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of Palmyra and t/te neigkbourlntf 
cHiet '. 

My object in the present essay is to illustrate 
the commercial history of Palmyra and the neigh- 
bouring cities of Arabia Petraea, and the eastern 
parts of Syria, by means of ancient monuments 
and inscriptions, still found eadsting after the 
lapse of centuries ; at the same time, I shall not 
omit to notice the corresponding statements of 
contemporary and other writers. Before we 
proceed, however, to a general discussion of the 
subject, it will be requisite to premise a few ob- 
servations relative to the situation and history of 
Palmyra itself. 

This celebrated city, whose ruins still attest 
its former importance, was situated in the heart 
of the Syrian desert', though on an isolated spot 

' Prom ■ L>tin dusertition by the ■uthiff, entilled CnHwroa uriii 
Patrngrm vidnanm^tu urbium, t* mmmmtnOt el ■'■tcrifrflmfhu lilufnXa. 
* Lilt. 14. Long. S8° 10' from Orwnwich. 
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well watered, and abounding with palm trees, 
from which latter, in fact, it derived its name. 
It was distant about four or five days' journey 
from Damascus, and about two or three from the 
Euphrates. The peculiarity of its situation is 
well described by Pliny'; "Palmyra," saya he, 
" urbis nobilis situ, divitiis soli, et aquis amsenis, 
vasto midique ambitu arenis includit agros, ac 
velut terns exempta a rerum natura privata sorte, 
inter duo imperia summa Romanorum Partho- 
nimque ; et prima in discordia semper atrimque 
GoiB." Palmyra, however, went into decay, and 
its very name was almost foi^otten in conse- 
quence of the commercial routes of the caravans 
from Syria to the Euphrates being altered. It 
was only in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century that it again came into notice ; and cer- 
tain English merchants established at Aleppo 
having had their curiosity excited by the reports 
of the wandering Arabs, proceeded, in the year 
1691, to explore its ruins, and brought home 
with them copies of some of the inscriptions, 
which were afterwards published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society*. From this epoch 
ihe attention of antiqiuuies was generally di- 
rected to these interesting remfuns, until, in the 
year 17S1, two English travellers, named Bou- 
verie and Dawkins, well furnished with the ne- 
cessary means, having undertaken a journey to 

» Plib. BU. Nal. »i. 21. 

* PUIti. Tram*. voL 4S. An explaiution of ihem wsi lUeinpMl by 
AtKABAM SkLLBi, ID hu ^HlifiiJIin •It' Miliar) ^ P^mfra. Appen- 
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the Levant, with the view of exploring the re' 
mains of antiquity to be found in that neigh- 
bourhood, determined at the SMne time to pay 
a visit to Palmyra, not merely for the purpose of 
supplying a general description of the ruins, but 
also of bringing home with them an accurate de- 
lineation of the particular buildings, t<^ther 
with copies of the inscriptions. In effecting the 
latter part of their intention, they were singularly 
fortunate in making choice of Mr. R. Wood, him- 
self also an antiquarian, and an architect of 
very great taste. Under his superintendence was 
published the magnificent work entitled "the 
Ruins of Palmyra' ; as well as another of similar 
form and subject matter, being dedicated to the 
scarcely less surprising remains of the city of He- 
tiopolis, or Baalbec, In Syria. 

The origin of the city Palmyra, as we learn 
from the Jewish records, may be referred to the 
tenth century before the birth of Christ, it hav- 
ing been built, together with some other cities in 
Eastern Syria, by Solomon the son and succes- 
sor of David. This is expressly mentioned in 
the book of Kings*, and in the Chronicles', where 
we read, that " Solomon built Tadmor in the 
wilderness ;" and, according to Josephus*, Tad- 
mor is the same as Palmyra. " This city," says 

* Tht /ttime/Palmgni, Uhtmrat Tadiner, London, n Si. The iplendid 
work of ClMt*, Fogagt pUt4intqiit *n Sjfrie, etc coDtaini drairii^ of the 
building*, but not of the inscripliont. 

* 1 KlMOl ix. 18. 

' 2 CuKON. viii 4. 

* Ant. JMd. viii. 6. 
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he, " was built and strongly fortified by Solomon, 
who called it Thadamor, as indeed the Syrians do 
to this day, but the Greeks call it Palmyra." We 
are not indeed told for what particular purpose So- 
lomon built Palmyra, but as he is said to have sur- 
rounded it with very strong fortifications, it 
must have been intended as a fortress or gar- 
rison town to repress the incursions of the wild 
roving hordes of the desert, especially as the 
kingdom of Judaea, in consequence of the war- 
like expeditions of his father David, was extended 
as far as the banks of the Euphrates. After the 
time of Solomon, we find no mention of Palmyra 
in Jewish history, which is not much to be won- 
dered at, considering the revolt of Syria from 
the Jews, upon the erection of an independent 
kingdom at Damascus. Some writers^ indeed, 
are of opinion, that the city was taken and 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar', though I have 
not been able to ascertain on what authority they 
found their opinion ; it is, however, so far probable 
that Nebuchadnezzar may have taken Palmyra, as 
we knowthat in the course of repeated expeditions 
against the kings of Judsea and Damascus, he at 
length reduced the whole of Syria into his power. 
After the time of Cyrus, Palmyra, from the na- 
ture of its situation, was most likely subject to 
the Persians ; but as long as their empire lasted, 
I can find no mention made of it ; from whence 
we may rightly infer, that the city was not at 
that period of very great importance, even 

' Siller, lot. eii. p. S79. 
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though it might have served the purposes of 
commerce. We are equally without informa- 
tion as to Palmyra during the military career of 
Alexander, both when he took possession of 
Syria, after the battle of Issus, and when he 
marched from Egypt to the Euphrates ; because, 
in order to avoid the desert, he proceeded 
straight to that river, which he crossed at Th^ 
sacus. After the death of Alexander, upon the 
foundation of the empire of the Seleucidie, the 
condition of Palmyra seems to have been the 
same with that of Syria generally ; at least, in 
the monumental inscriptions, of which we shall 
have soon occasion to speak, the method of 
computing time by the sera of the Seleucidse 
universally prevails ; but we look in vain for any 
account of the city itself during the reign of 
those monarchs. 

We now come down to the time of the Ro- 
mans; and here, at length, the name of Palmyra 
seems to have become known to the western world. 
For when, upon the overthrow of Mithrida- 
tes, and the expulsion of his ally Tigranes fi^m 
Asia Minor and Syria, those countries were re- 
duced to the form of Roman provinces, the city 
of Palmyra, in all apparent probability imder- 
went the same fate. It was possible, however, 
considering its isolated situation in the middle of 
a desert, that it might have continued free and 
independent ; and that this is no unwarrantable 
supposition appears, among other circumstances, 
particularly from what is reported of the con- 
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duct of M. Antony in his expedition against 
Palmyra> and also from what we read in the 
historian Pliny. For when Antony, after the 
defeat of Brutus and Cassius, took possession of 
Syria, he despatched his cavalry to plunder Pal- 
inyra> by way of remunerating them for their 
services, objecting against the citizens the crime 
of siding alternately with the Romans and Par- 
thians, on the confines of whose territories their 
town was situated. The design of Antony was 
indeed prevented, as the inhabitants, having ob- 
tained previous intelligence, abandoned the city, 
and transported all their valuable effects beyond 
the Euphrates, on the further bank of which 
river they posted a guard of archers to defend 
the passage, so that the detachment were obUged 
to return empty handed, and without even 
coming to an engagement. But had the Palmy- 
renians been under the power of Rome, I can 
hardly imderstand how they could possibly fait 
under the accusation imputed to them by An- 
tony. However the case may be, this at least is 
sufficiently evident, that the inhabitants at this- 
period had already acquired a ^reat reputation 
for wealth. The same may be inferred, I think, 
from the words of Pliny: "Palmyra, privata 
sorte utitur inter duo imperia summa, Romano- 
nun Parthorumque, et prima in discordia utrim- 
que cura:" for what else can the expression 
" privata sorte utitur" signify, as applied to a 
town situated between two powerful empires, 
than that it was subject to neither of them ? and 
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if, upon the breaking out of quarrels between.tiie 
two powers, it was the first object of both to 
secure the alliance of such a city as Palmyra, is 
it not plain that the latter must have been inde- 
pendent, from the very circumstance of its being 
free to choose which party it wmild side with ? 

Palmyra, however, seems to have undergone 
considerable change soon after the time of Pliny : 
in fact, it had now reached a period which, if we 
may judge from existing remains, was by far the 
most flourishing and prosperous the city had yet 
seen. Its still surviving monuments fdmost all 
belong to the age of the Antonines, including 
the reign of Adrian, and extend downwards 
to its final decay under the emperor Aure- 
lian. What was the particular condition of 
Palmyra under Trajan the contemporary writ- 
ers have omitted to notice ; but as we read of 
its being restored^ by Adrian, who was his suo- 
oessor, it had probably experienced some re- 
venses of fortune, either in consequence of the 
wars carried on in Mesopotamia, Syria, . and 
Arabia, during the latter part of Trajan's reign, 
or from the earthquakes which at that tune de- 
vastated Antioch and other neighbouring cities. 
From the remark of Stephamis, just alluded to, 
it appears, that Adrian not only restored Pal- 
myra, but that he also ctdled it, after his own 
name, Adrianopolis; an appellation, however, 
which subsequently grew into disuse. In the in- 

■ SrKPjiiN. A Vrb. tub naAftufw: 
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scriptions the name of Adriao occnrs. twice*. 
From one of them we learn, that the emperor 
paid a visit to the city, and was received with 
great pomp and magnificence. The inscription 
itself is in honour of a certain Malech, also 
called Agrippa, who on this occasion, when the 
town was filled with strangers, supplied the pub- 
lic baths with unguents at his own expense. 
The other inscription is found not in the city 
itself, but in a neighbouring Mohammedan 
mosque, and commemorates the piety of a cer- 
tain Abilenus of Decapolis ; who, in the year of 
the Seleucidse 445, (A.D. 133,) had erected an 
oratory to the health of Adrian, and prepared a 
jni&wior, or lectittemium, on the occasion. If 
we enquire how it came to pass that the splen- 
dour of Palmyra increased to such a d^ee 
under the Antonines, we should recollect what 
was the peculiar situation of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces during the reign of those princes. Upon 
Adrian's spontaneously restoring to the Parthians 
the provinces which had been taken from them 
by Tnyan, the protracted war between tiiat 
people and the Romans was followed by a tran- 
quil state of afiairs, which lasted all through the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, and consequently for 
upwards of forty years. That, during this long 
interval of peace, as was natural, the arts also of 
peace were cultivated, magnificent buildings 
erected, and an additional stimulus given to the 

' Axjiu t/PalmgTa, No. xx. and Sellbb, No. XTiii. p. 363. 
VOL. II. F f 
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cominerci&I intercourse of Asia, particulaiijr now 
that a free passage was allowed to merchants 
travelling through the Parthian territories, has 
already been shewn in another place*. In the 
absence ol' almost all the contemporary histo- 
rians, a sufficient degree of light is thrown upon 
the subject by the monumental inscriptions of 
Palmyra, for enabling ns to understand how 
that, in common with the other cities of Syria, 
attained such an eminent degree of splendour, 
owing to the vast increase of wealth consequent 
upon commercial speculation. 

With regard to the political condition of Pal- 
myra at this period, it is evident from the in- 
scriptions, that the Romans allowed her such a 
measure of civil liberty as the " urbes airrovo/fa^ 
enjoyed. We hear of public decrees b^ng issued 
by the senate tmd people, though at the same 
time we meet with frequent mention of the Pro- 
curator of Augustus, who, under the title of Du- 
cenarius, superintended the collection of the im- 
perial revenue*. 

As long as the Parthian empire lasted. Pal- 
myra continued feithful to the Romans, whom 
she frequently assisted in their wars witii the 
former power; and, as the inscriptions testify. 



* S(e Tol. iii. of diu work. Appendix. On rtj uuna ^ Plaltm^t gt»- 
gr^jf. JoH. Malala, in hii Ctremcim, gives s Iwt of the public build- 
ingi erected b; Ihe Roman empcronin Syria; and among Ibero, a tem- 
ple ai HeliopolU, by Antoniiiua Phis. What is anrpriring, bowerar, the 
■ume of Palmyra ■* not even mentioned bj thii miter. 

' Ruim </ Palmyra, No. xr. XvL xviL Thete iiucriptkmi, however, 
belong to tbe last agev of FBlmyra ; tbat ia, to Ihe time of Gallicnui. 
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gave « splendid reception to the emperws Alex- 
ander Severus and Gordian*, when they visited 
the city. About this time, however, a great re- 
volution .took place in Asia; the Parthian em- 
pire, under the Arsacides, being overthrown, and 
and the Persian dynasty of the Sassanides, under 
Artaxerxes, being established in its room. The 
latter, who boasted their descent from the an- 
cient kings of Persia, accordingly strove to re- 
cover the provinces formeriy belonging to the 
Persians, bnt now in the possession of the 
Romans, which necessarily gave rise to new and 
frequent wars between the two nations. On this 
occasion, too, the Palmyrenuns, we are in- 
formed, continued for some time to side with 
the RxHnans. Their forces were commanded by 
Odenatus, a bold and successful general, of noble 
birth, and the husband of Zenobia; who, having 
entered into a league with Balista, the preefectus 
prstorii, defeated the Persian king Sapor, who 
had invaded the Roman provinces, drove him 
beyond the Euphrates, took possession of his 
capital, Ctesiphon, and restored the wavering 
power of Rome in the east*. In return for these 
services^ he was associated by Grallienus in the 
empire, under the title of Augustus. Upon the 
assassination,' however, of Odenatus by his kins- 
man Msonius, A. D. 260, the whole face of affinrs 
was completely changed : his widow Zenobia, a 
woman of mascuUne ^rit, who administered the 

* Inscript. No. be. Compite Jul. CAMVOLtKui ta OoaD. iiL op. 9. 

* Tebiclliui PoLiio is OiiKH*To, SvHpi. HItl. Aug. vol. iL 

Ff2 
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govarnment in the name of her sons, neglected 
the interest of Rome to make an alliance with 
the Persians ; and, with the view of founding an 
independent kii^om for herself, carried arms 
over a wide extent of country, invaded Egypt 
and the provinces of Asia Minor, and affected 
the haughty title of " Queen of the Elast'." Her 
success, however, was not of long duration ; for 
Aurelian, having restored tranquillity in the 
west, proclaimed war against Zenobia, routed 
her at Emesa, besieged Palmyra, whither she 
had fled after the battle, and, upon her attempt- 
ing to escape, took her prisoner and carried her 
to Rome to adorn his triumph. The conse- 
quences of this defeat were ruinous to Palmyra ; 
the citizens having again revolted, Aureliim came 
back and took the place by storm, slew the in- 
habitants, according to his own declaration in a 
letter to the senate', and finally razed the city 
to the ground, A.D. 273. There is no occamon 
to enlarge upon this part of om subject, as it 
will be found at length in the contemporary 
Roman historians. 

With respect to the commerce of Palmyra, we 
shall be best able to explain its nature by refer- 
ring to that of Asia in general. This has al- 
ready been done in a preceding part of this vo- 
lume, where I have proved the commerce in 
question to have been carried on by land rather 
than by sea, though in &ct the latter kind was 

' Tkbbblliui PoLbio Ja Zbhoiia. 

■ FlkVIO* VoPItCCI bi AnaiblAKO, Seripl. HitL Aug. voL iL 
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not wanting. The peculiar nature of Asiatic 
land-commerce is such that it cannot be en- 
gaged in by a single individual, or by a few only, 
but requires the cooperation of a numerous body 
of merchants travelling in company, who form 
what is termed a caravan. The length of the 
journey, and the savage disposition of the wild 
roving hordes, who subsist by plunder, would 
effectually deter a small unarmed band of indi- 
viduals from making the attempt Accordingly, 
it was usual for a numerous and well-armed 
body of merchants to assemble together, who 
elected one of their number as leader of the 
whole caravan. Their merchandise was trans- 
ported on camels ; but as neither men nor 
beasts of burden could possibly accomplish the 
whole journey without stopping, it became ne- 
cessary to select certain haltii^-plac^, for rest 
and refreshment. Such of these places as of- 
fered iiavourable opportunities in point of situar 
tion for the establishment of iairs and markets, 
became in process of time themselves emporia 
of condderable trade, and, under fortunate cir- 
cumstances, soon grew to such a pitch of wealth 
and prosperity, as to vie with the most splendid 
cities of the east. Such was Pdmyra. Being 
atuated on the confines of the Roman and Par- 
thian empires, its very situation rendered it sin- 
gularly adapted for all the purposes of interme- 
diate commerce, or, as we should term it, " a 
carrying-trade." This species of commerce, more 
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than say other, is calculated to ensure abandant 
profits, as the goods tliat have been purchased 
from one set of traders are not retailed to an- 
other, but at a considen^e advance upon the 
prime cost A amilar obserration is made by 
Appian, who says, " Palmyreni, mercatores sunt, 
qui merces ab Arabibus ac Parthis coemtas, Ro- 
manis iterum vendunt'." How extremely pnv 
fitable this kind of trade was to the Palmyre- 
nisns has been already noticed by Pliny, where 
he speaks of the Aral^ans ' : ** geates," says he, 
" quae hsc agunt, in universam sunt dittssinue, 
ut apud quas maximae Romanorum ac Partho- 
mm opesstdsostant, vendentibus qnee capiunt, ni- 
hfl autem invicem redimentibus." The latter 
part of this renuirk will generaHy apply also to 
die commeitial intercourse of modem Europe 
with China. 

The situation, therefore, of Palmyra m the 
heart of the Syrian desert, made it necessary 
that the commerdal routes leading thither 
should be traversed, not by single tndera, but 
by a whole society of merchants, sharing the 
danger in commtHi. A safe passage through the 
territories of the wild Arabs was only to be pur- 
chased by money, or secured by force ai arms. 
The tribes inhabiting the district now called 
Nejed were funous, even in the remotest times, 
for the number and superiority of their camels. 
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with which they supplied the Palmyronians, who 
would otherwise have been utterly unable to ac- 
complish their long conunercifd journeys. 

The passage^ however, through the countries 
inhabited by the wandering Arabs was attended 
with very consid^^ble expense : — " Mirum 
enim/ says Pliny, " ex innumeris iUonim popu- 
lis, pars magna in commerciia aut latrociniis*." 
During the prosperous ages of Palmjrra, this ex- 
pense was occasionally defrayed by private citi- 
zens or magistrates, to whom, in consequence, 
public honours were decreed either by the senate 
and people of the city, or by the caravans of 
merchants themselves. These honours con- 
sisted in erecting a statue, accompanied with an 
inscription', commemorative of the liberality and 
public spirit of the individual concerned ; and it 
is owing to the fortunate preservation of certain 
oi these inscriptions, that we are enabled in any 
measure to illustrate the commerce of Palmyra. 
In prosecuting this subject, we shall therefore, 
first of all, enquire into the particular articles in 
which Palmyrenian commerce consisted ; se- 
condly, into it« nature, and method of carrying 
on ; and thirdly, we shall examine the several 
routes along which it passed. 



» PlIB. lot df. 

* Id Wood'i Palmyn, lh«»e iiucriptioa* kre nrcnqr-tbrae [d nam- 
ber, oF which thiTteen are in Filmfreelu charaetw ind dUIect, tilth the 
•dditian of the Oraak inteipretaticHi, (expUinKl bf Eiorboin, in Com- 
mtul. Btc She Oitl. toL tL) and the rat in Qreek ilonc. Three of the 
Utter are here inierted, the fourth or lait hai been alreac^ tnteipreied bf 
£icBiioa.H, ia the work Jut quoted. 
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With respect to the merchandise itself, we 
have ahready ascertained it to have consisted for 
the most part of Arabian and Indian produc- 
tions ; what these were may be easily gathered 
firom Herodotus, Strabo, and other writers. From 
Arabia was procured frankincense, myrrh, and 
other aromatics ; and from India also, articles <^ 
perfumery, pearls, precious stones, together with 
cotton and silk stufife of various kinds ; all accu- 
rately enumerated by the author of the Periplus. 
At Palmyra were to be had silken garments of 
a very expensive kind, and remarkable both for 
their extreme delicacy of texture as well as brit 
liance of colour, (these were conveyed to Rome, 
where, however, they were at first prohibited*,) 
purple vests of Indian manufecture, embroidered 
with gold and precious stones, and other articles <tf 
commerce, too nmnerous to mention. 

I shall now proceed to notice those inscrip- 
tions which serve to throw some light on the 
character of Pabnyrenian commerce. These are 
four in number, three being written in Greek 
only, and the last in the dialect of Palmyra, 
with a Greek translation subjoined. I shall here 
present them to the reader as they occur in 
Mr. Wood's work, together with a translation in 
Latin, remarking beforehand, that I do not intend 
to trouble him with the niceties of verbal criti- 
cism, which would be foreign to my purpose ; as 
all that I wish to deduce from them has refer- 
ence exclusively to commercial subjects. 

' PlAVIUI VoPIfcUl in AURELIAKO, csp. 20. ♦5. 
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I. 



(Ruing of Palmyra, No. XVIII. In the court 
of the great temple.) 

'S ffovXif «al o Siifu>9 Sejrrifuov rhy Kpdntrrav hri- 

Tpoirov Seffdarov ^ovj(evapiov [e\JeoSoTt)v t^» 

fiH]TpoKo\aivela», koX avaKOftlaavra rat avvo&iar i^ 
IBiav Kol fta()Tupr)Sevra inrh tS>v apxtfviroptop, koX \a(b- 
irpS>r oTpaTfjy^a-avTa xaX ar/opavofi.'^ffavra t^» avrrja 
pvrjrpoKoKovelas, kc^ trXelvra olxodev avaKaMravra, Koi 
ipitravra T§Te airr^ j9of \^ Koi T^ S^fJ.(^ vol wvel \af^ 
wptot avfimovlap^ov rwv roS ^los B^Xav leptSv TttfJ.TJy 
tvexev ir ' ' • SavStxp. 

" Senatus Populusque (Palmyrenus) Septi- 
■mhim optiiDum Procuratorem Ducenarium Au- 
gust!, qui oleum curavit donandum metropoli co- 
lonise, quique suo sumptu commeatum mercato- 
rihus iter commune facientibus priebuit; et a 
negotlorum prsesicUbus amplum testimonium ad- 
eptus est ; fortiter et ouu lande miUtantem, et 
edilem ejusdem metropoleos colonise, plurimas 
etiam opes domi impendentem ; ideoque placen- 
tem idem Senatui Populoque ; nunc magnifice 
symposiarchum agentem in sacrificiis Jovis Beli 
honcMis ei^o (cohiit) anno - - menae Xaadico." 

The Septimius, mentioned in the above in- 
scription, called also Orodes, was the Ducena- 
lius or Procurator of the emperor, and at the 
same time, a^pivoiMs, or CBdile of the city of Pal- 
myra. He is commended on many accounts. 

First. Because he made the city a present of 
oil ; for there can be no doubt, that the letters 
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«X are to be supplied, as Seller has correctly ob- 
served *. It is easy to conceive, that the con- 
sumption of oil must have been very great, not 
only for the purposes of daUy use, but also for the 
public baths, particularly when we consider the 
numerous population of the city. Such a pre- 
sent, therefore, must have been very acceptable 
to_the Palmyrenians, as oil could not be procured 
except at a vast expense, owing to the peculiar 
mtuation of Palmyra. 

Second^. Because he entertained or provi- 
sioned the company of travelling merchants at 
his own expense. The inscription therefore al- 
ludes to the caravans, whom Septimius Qrodes 
furnished with provisions for their journey. 

7%tr<%. This grateful attestation was made 
to Septimius by the prefects or head-men of the 
merchantSj(T(M9 dpxefjfir6pots)i whencewe may con- 
clude, that at Palmyra the merchants consti- 
tuted a particular rank or assembly of indivi- 
duals, who had thor own presidii^ officers; of 
whtMn, however, nothing further is knovm. 

fimrthbf. This Orodes, it a[^)eaTs, was also the 
Sjfmponareh, upon occasiDn of festivals and sacri- 
fices being held in honour of Jupiter Belus, or the 
Sun, who was the tutelar divinity of the city, as 
well as of its merchants. He is said to have dia- 
chai^d this t^ce in a splendid manner, as having 
taken upon himself the whole management of the 
sacrifices, together with the sumptuous banquets 
which usually succeeded. We learn, therefore, 

• Sellek, in the Appendix, p. 3SS. 
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'fr6m the above insciiptioo, tiiat Uie care of su- 
perintending sacred and commercial matters was 
vested in the same person, which also supplies 
VB with an aiUitional proof, that amoi^ the PaU 
sayrenians, as well as tikS other nations of the 
east, an intimate connexion subsisted between 
religion and commerce. 

For all these serviceSj the senate and people 
oi Palmyra awarded to Septimios Orodes the 
honour c^ a public inscription, and no doubt 
also a statue, set up in the court of the princi- 
pal ten^le, commemoratiDg bis munificent libe- 
rality to his native town. 

II. 

{Rmna of PtUmyra,'^o.X. In the long portico.) 

'lovXiov Avfiij\tov Zt^aiSav Moxl/tov tov Ze^aCSov 
Av0opov0iuSa ot vi>v ain^ xaTeXdSvret elt 'OKoye- 
^riaSa ifinropoiav itmfaav ipitravra airelt Teifiijr •)(apiv 
SavSiK^ TOV HNt irovs. 

" JuUum Aurelium Zebidam Mozimi F. Ze- 
bid» nepotem mercatores qui cum illo descen- 
deront ad Vologesise mercatum constituerunt 
AathoTubaida, vimm ipsis gratiasimnm honoris 
gratia, a. 558. SeL {Ckr. 246.) 

1. H«% again we meet with a company of 
merdiants, under die conduct of Aurelius Ze- 
bida, coming down from Palmyra to Vologesia, 
a town «tuat« on the Euphrates, in order to at- 
tend the markets held there. 

2. These merchants, it seems, elected Zebida 
to the o€Bce of Astonibaida. The latter ^pel- 
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Ution must of cotuse be interpreted from the 
Palmyrenian dialect, and not from the Gre^ 
According to Pro£ Ewald ; " It is of Semitic 
origin, the bitter part of the compound being 
evidently the Arabic, Iaa;, Biada, i. e. desertum; 
with respect to aoBepov, suppomng the letter to 
represent n, it mi^t stand for ^TTO», tu- 
tela ; so that the whole word would mean preeri- 
dium degerti; but it seems more likely to come 
from llBitfM, (in Hebrew, iB^it*,) which makes 
the whole equivalent to pnefectta detertu" 
Which of these two interpretations be the more 
probable I leave my readers to judge, though 
I certainly prefer the last mentioned, so that As- 
torubaida would be a kind of honorary title con- 
ferred upon the leader of a caravan, after a pros- 
perous journey, similar to that of Imperator, 
with which the Roman legions saluted their ge- 
neraL In fact, it is a title not merely given by 
acclamation, but cormnemorated on a public mo- 
nument, which could hardly have been done 
without public authority. 

3. This inscription was set up, possibly to- 
gether with a statue, by the company of mer- 
chants, (not by the senate and people,) because 
Zebaida had dischai^d his office of conductor 
with great credit. The date of the inscription 
coincides with the year 246, A. D., and conse- 
quently with the reign of the emperor Philip. 
As to Zebaida himself, it is not altogether im- 
probable, that he was the same person as Zaba. 
or Zabda, who is mentioned among the generals 
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of Zenobia, in the time of Aurelian, twenty-five 
years afterwards ', in which case he must have 
been a young man when he was appointed As- 
torubaida ; but in a question of so much uncer- 
tainty, I dare not venture to be positive. 



III. 

(Itmfu of Palmyra, No. V, in the court of the 
temple.) 

N^ffjj 'AKKAtov tow Nifrtj tow 'AXXJmtv avpoSidp- 
■jpfv at awava^Avres /ter avrov Ifinnpot aw^ ^opdOov 
KaX 'OXayatrtdSos rtif*'^s koI ev^fopumlat iveKev ^ov» 

" Nesse, AUati F. Nesse N. Synodiarchse, mer- 
catores qui cum eo descenderunt ab Euphrate et 
Vologesia, honoris et gratitudinis causa (banc 
statuam posuerunt) a. 453, (Chr. 141.)** 

This inscription is almost of similar import 
with the preceding one. We learn from it, 

1. That it was set up, and perhaps together 
with a statue, in the court of the temple, in 
honour of a certain Nesa, the son of Allatus, of 
whom nothing more is known. 

2. That this was done by the company of 
merchants to whom Nesa had served the office 
of Synodiarch, or conductor. 

3. That this company also bad returned to 
Palmyra from the Euphrates, and the city of 
Volf^esia. 

4. That this occurred in the year 141, A.D., 

■ ZotiMUi, i. GO, St. F. VoriBcui in Aukbliano, cap. 2S. 
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and consecfuently under the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. 

And lastly, from the circumstance of the in- 
acription being set up in the court of the temple 
itself, we derive another proof of the connexiwi 
between commerce and religion. 

IV. 

(Ruins of Palmyra, No. XIII. This inscrip- 
tion is found in the long portico, and is written 
both in Greek and in the Palmyrenian dialect. 
The Greek translation is imperfect, but the Pal- 
myrenian is preserved entire, and has been- in- 
terpreted by Eichhom (loc. cit) in Hebrew and 
Latin. It is short indeed, but remarkable, from 
being set up in honour of a Jew.) 

'H Bov\[ti Koi 6 Ai)/tog 'T]oif)uov ^Avi>^iMt[y 

a0ov MdXi} ^px^H^^opov itvaKOftUrai^a - - - -] vwo- 
hiav irpoiKa i^ Ihlav rei/iija x^^" ^"j S^. 

Heec est statua Julii Aurelii Schalmalath, filii 
Malee, Hebraei, ducis societatis peregrinatorum, 
quam in ejus honorem erexit S. P. Q. P. quod 
adduceret talem societatem. Grads solebat iti- 
nera facere. A. 569, (Chr. 258.) 

1. This monument it appears was erected in 
honour of a certain Schalmalath, who is ex- 
pressly said to have been a Jew. It follows 
therefore, that Jews' also exercised the mercan- 

' Whu ■ vul GoocQUTW or itnuigen tbne wu in Ptbojrt. mj be 
galbered frocD the Hit of captive nation* which aAraned the uiuniph of 
Anrclian, given by Flav. Vopitcut, c. 33. He meodoo* the Blammja, 
Axumitani, native! of Arabia Felix, Indiani, Bscliiana, Iberiana, Sara- 
cena, Peniana. beaidea olhera from the north. 
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tUe profession at Palmyra, were in the hidat ot 
making journeys, and held in so much respect as 
to have public honours paid them. 

2. This Schalmalath had served the office of 
apx^ivjTopos, or conductor of the caravan, which 
he brought safe to Palmyra, and indeed at his 
own private expense. The addition of " gratis 
solebat itinera facere," leads us to infer that he 
had ofiten exhibited such proofs of liberality 
before, and thus have hud repeated claims to the 
gratitude of the city. 

3. The statue and inscription were erected to 
him, not by the merchants themselves, but by 
the senate and people of Palmyra, which is an 
additional proof of their high regard for indivi- 
duals who had deserved weU of the merchants 
when on a commercial expedition. Nor is it 
surprising that public honours should be awarded 
them in consequence, when we consider that the 
welfiure of the state absolutely depended on the 
safe arrival of the caravans. 

It is, I think, sufficiently evident, firom what 
has been advanced on this subject, that the com- 
mercial interests of Palmyra were supposed to be 
under the special protection of the gods, that is, 
of the tutelar divinity of the city, viz. the Son. 
This is confirmed by the character of the places 
where the inscriptions are found. The temple 
dedicated to the Sun stood in the middle of a 
spacious area or court, forming a square, and of 
such extent, that a whole encampment of Be- 
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douin Arabs is contained in the enclosure. 
This was surrounded with double peristyle, each 
consisting of about a hundred pUlars, behind 
which was a series of i^>artments. The entrance 
was through a grand and highly ornamented 
portico; inunediately upon entering were seen 
two large tanks or reservoirs, eight feet deep, 
and furnished with steps to go down into the 
water ; the whole court being paved with mar- 
ble*. Its modem appellation among the Arabs 
is, '* the court of Camels," which leads i;s in a 
moment to suspect, that its original destination 
was precisely similar. It has, in fact, all the ap- 
pearance of an eastern caravanseru ; its form is 
square ; the portico, with the adjoining apart- 
ments, seem intended for the convenience of 
travellers; the tanks supplied an abundance of 
water, while the spacious court afforded plenty 
of room for the beasts of burden, and the mer- 
chandise they conveyed. 

It is here too, as we have already seen, that the 
statues with inscriptions were erected in honour 
of those individuals who had conducted the ca- 
ravans at their own expense. In the neighbour- 
hood was another stupendous portico, upwards of 
four thousand feet long, itself also ornamented 
with inscriptions and statues in honour of par- 
ticular merchants. When we take all this into 
consideration, are we not authorized in supposing 

■ CompireroT this and what roI1aifB,ih<; concise descripiion of CtaSAs, 
■tuched lo faia Viewa of Palmyra. 
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this court of the temple to have been originally 
a kind of public inn, (the erection of such places 
in the east being always regarded in the light of 
a religious obligation,) destined for the reception 
of the merchants and their camels ? May not the 
long portico, secured as it was from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, have been a kind of baz&r or 
exchange, where the merchants exposed their 
commodities for sale, and at the same time as- 
sembled for the transaction of business 7 We 
must, it is true, be content to leave this for mere 
conjecture ; but that the place in question was 
in some way or other subservient to the purposes 
of commerce, is plain enough from the inscrip- 
tions themselves. 

As to the enormous wealdi of the Palmyrenian 
merchants, it will be sufficient to quote what Fla- 
vins Vopiscus says of Firmus, a native of Seleucia, 
and the ally and friend of Zenobia, who arrogated 
to himself the title of prince, but was afterwards 
overthrown by AureUan : — " De hujiis divitiis 
multa dicuntur. Nam et vitreis quadraturis 
domum induxisse perhibetnr, et tantum habuisse 
de chartis, ut publice saspe diceret exercitum se 
aJere posse papyro et glutino. Idem et cum 
Blemmyis (Nubise populo supra ^gyptum) so- 
cietatem maximam tenuit, et cum Saracenis 
(Arabtbus) ; naves quoque negotiatorias ad In- 
dos ssepe misit. Ipse quoque habuisse dicitur 
duos dentes elephanti, pedum denAm, ex quibus 
Aurelianus ipse sellam conatituerat facere'." — 

' FtAV. Vopiscu* is FlKHO, cap. 3. 
VOL. II. G g 
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It is well known that the inhabitants of Sidon 
understood the art of manufacturing glass ; 
which however was not employed for windows, 
or for making cups and other articles of domes- 
tic use, but solely for the luxurious purpose of 
overlaying the walls of their houses, etc. 

It now remains for us to say something of the 
particular routes by which the Palrayrenian mer- 
chants travelled in their commercial expeditions. 
I consider this part of our subject of very great 
importance, as involving not merely the convey- 
ance of merchandise, but also the prop^ation of 
religious opinions, laws, and national civilization 
in general. As far as Palmyra is concerned, I shall 
rest my deductions chiefly on the authority of 
Appian and Pliny, before quoted, and which 
proves the Palmyrenians to have had in their 
hands the intermediate commerce, or carrying 
trade, between the countries of the east and the 
whole western world. The language of these 
writers is alone sufficient to shew, that the com- 
mercifd routes in question were directed partly 
towards the south, partly towards the east, and 
partly towards the west. 

Those routes which had a southern direction, 
led, in the one case, into Arabia, in the other to 
Eg}rpt. That the Arabian trade was of very 
great importance, and perhaps the most consi- 
derable of all, I consider to be evident from 
what has gone before. With regard to the par- 
ticular route which it traversed, some light is 
thrown on the subject by a passage in Pliny, 
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(Hist Nat vi. 32.) " Nabatsei, Anibise populus, 
oppidum includunt Petram nomine in convalle, 
paiilo minus duorum milUum passuum amplitu- 
dine, circumdatum montibus inaccessis. Hue 
convenit utrimque bidum eonmi qui et Syria (a1. 
Syrise) Palmyram petiere, et eoram qui ab Gaza 
venerunt" As to the situation of Petra, there 
can no longer be any doubt that it is the same 
as the modem Carrak. It has been seen and de- 
scribed by BuTckhardt* ; and a ground plan and 
views of the ruins are given by Laborde. The 
place is strongly fortified by nature, and is dis- 
tant about thirteen geographical miles south of 
the Dead Sea. An extremely narrow defile be- 
tween lofly mountains, more like a sheepwalk 
than a regular path, leads to a plain of moderate 
extent, shut in on all sides by precipitous rocks, 
in the middle of which stands the city of Petra, 
still remarkable for its remains of aneient build- 
ings. In the time of Alexander, and conse- 
quently therefore under the Persian dynasty, 
Pefra was the emporium for the aromatics 
vrtiich the Nabatheans brought thither fi'om 
Arabia Felix. Antigonus formed the design of 
plundering this opulent city ; and with that 
view sent his son Demetrius, who carried off 
firom Petra five hundred talents of silver, toge- 
ther with a large quantity of frankincense ; he 
was however eventudly defeated in his enter- 
prise, for the Nabatheans pursuing after him, 
succeeded in recovering the stolen booty*. 

' Troetlt in Sf/ria and Iht AUy Laitd, p. 422. 
> TbiB iloiy i* relsled by DiuDORUt ii. p. 390. 
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From the words of Pliny, whichever reading 
we choose to prefer, one thing at least is certain, 
that at Petra the commercial road parted in two 
directions, one leading to the left towards Gaza 
and the shores of Syria ; the other to the right 
towards Palmyra. We have already shewn from 
Strabo', that the road to Arabia Felix, that is, 
the region of Hadramaut, the native country of 
frankincense, occupied seventy days' journey from 
Petra ; though it is not likely the Palmyrenian 
merchants proceeded further than the last named 
place, which was the market for the productions 
of Arabia. 

That Palmyra maintained a commercial inter- 
course with Egypt, that is, with Alexandria, may 
be inferred from the vicinity of these cities, as 
well as the example of Firmus quoted above. If, 
as he is reported to have done, he kept up a close 
correspondence with the Biemmyans, a people of 
Nubia, who traded at Meroe in the interior of 
Africa, it is evident that a part of this commerce 
also was in the hands of the merchants of Pal- 
myra. Moreover, we learn of Firmus, that he 
had a share in the Indian trade, and by sea too ; 
according to Strabo% the grand emporium for 
the latter was the port of Myos Hormos in 
Egypt, situate on the Arabian gulf, from whence 
also Finnus must have despatched his ships to 
the Indian markets; for, to the best of our 
knowledge, the Persian gulf, in the time of the 
Parthian empire, was not open to the trade with 

•Stbab. p 1 113; lee the cliipter on the PhaKiriami. 
• 3tii*b. p. 179. 
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India. However this may be, it is quite certain 
that the Palmyrenians, in addition to their com- 
merce by land, exercised also a sea trade with 
India. 

Further: that the routes leading from Palmyra 
towards the east were also frequented by her mer- 
chants might be inferred from the situation of that 
city itself, as being the intermediate point of the 
carrying trade between the East and the western 
world. The inscriptions, however, are conclusive 
of the fact. From them "we learn, that one of 
these routes was directed towards the Euphrates, 
and consequently to Babylonia; which I have 
already shewn to have been, in very ancient 
times, a celebrated commercial country*. The 
city, indeed, from which it derived its own name, 
was no longer in existence when Palmyra flou- 
rished, as we are informed by Strabo and Pliny. 
The latter has these words : — " Babylon, Chal- 
daicarum gentium caput, diu summam claritatem 
obtinuit in toto orbe. Nunc ad solitudinem re- 
diit, exhausta vicinitate Seleucise, ob id conditae 
a (Seleuco) Nicatore intra nonagesimum lapi- 
dem, ad Tigrin. Ferunt ei plehis urbanae DC.M. 
esse. Invicem ad banc exhauriendam Ctesiphon- 
tem, quod nunc caput est regnorum juxta ter- 
tium ab ea lapidem condidere Parthi. Et post- 
quam nihil proficiebatur, nuper Vologesus rex 
aliud oppidum Vologesocertam in vicinio condi- 
dit*." Now if the treasures of Parthia were ex- 

> See the chapter on Ihe Babglmiiat. 
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hausted by the Arabian trade, as the same writer 
asserts to have been the case, there can be no 
doubt that the cities just mentioned were the 
principal emporia for it. 

We leam however irom the inscriptions, that 
the Palmyrenian caravans did not actually pro- 
ceed as far as the great cities, but stopped shtHl 
in the town of Vol(^esia, which Pliny calls Volo- 
gesocerta. It is, in fact, the peculiar nature of 
Astatic commercial intercourse, that the mer- 
chants travelling in company do not go at once 
to the ro3^ cities, but halt at some station in 
the neighbourhood, where they expose their 
goods for sale, and which, from that circum- 
stance, and from being much frequented by the 
inhabitants and general traders, becomes itself a 
town of considerable importance ; from hence to 
the capital the road is easy and secure, and indi- 
vidual merchants may proceed thither without 
danger. Thus the caravans for Constantinople 
stop short at Brussa, and those for Cairo in the 
town of Gii^h. In the same manner, the in- 
scriptions inform us that the merchmits of Pal- 
myra hatted at Vologesia; which was situate on 
the Euphrates, near Babylon, and only a day's 
journey or two from Ctesiphon. Vologesa was 
built by Vologesus, the first of that name, and a 
contemporary of Nero, a little before Pliny's 
time, as he himself reports'. The inscription 
already noticed shews, that markets or furs 
(i/MTopeta) were held here for the sale of mer^ 

' Plim. HUl. rial. lot. ciL 
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cfaandise brought by the caravans. From hence 
the merchants could proceed to Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon with perfect security, and without the 
risk of being plundered ; whereas from Palmyra, 
through the middle of the desert, they were 
obliged to travel in numerous companies, and 
well armed. There appear to have been cer- 
tain stations on this route, the names of which, 
otherwise unknown, are mentioned by Ptolemy*. 
In the time of Straho, when Volt^esia was not 
yet built, the Syrian merchants turned off to- 
wards the north, and passed the Euphrates at 
Anthemusias, in order to escape the oppressive 
exactions of the petty Arabian princes*. The 
merchants of Palmyra, who frequented the royal 
cities and commercial towns of the Parthian 
empire, brought home with them the produc- 
tions of India, and even, as appears likely, of 
China itself, the original country of silk ; these 
they disposed of to the traders of the Roman 
world. We have already shewn in another place, 
that Babylonia and its various cities were, from 
the most ancient times, the common emporia of 
eastern commerce. But as the limits of the 
Parthian empire were contiguous to India, it was 
very easy for the inhabitants of the former to 
hold a commercial intercourse with the Indians; 
though it does not, indeed, appear that the Pal- 
myrenians themselves ever proceeded as iar as 

* Ptol. t. 15: for iiistince, Avorii, Adacha, and othen. 
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India, by land ; the extreme limit of their met- 
cantile expeditions, being the city of Vologesia. 

Lastly: the commercial routes of Palmyra were 
directed towards the cities of Syria and the 
Phoenician ports. The particular stations on the 
line are not, in fact, mentioned by any writer of 
antiquity; but we have sufficient evidence in the 
splendid ruins of temples and other buildings 
still found at Emesa, (Horns,) and Heliopolis, 
(Baalbec.) The predominant worship in these 
places, as at Palmyra, was that of the sun ; and 
they were both situated on the direct road from 
the latter city to the shores of the Mediterrar 
Dean; so there can be no doubt of their having 
been stations for the caravans of Palmyra. 

The accounts of recent travellers, particularly 
Seetzen and Burckhardt, speak also of mag- 
nificent ruins, scarcely less remarkable than 
those of Palmyra, existing in the eastern part of 
Palestine, beyond the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
formerly called Decapolis. The principal of these 
remains are found at the ancient Gerasa, Gadara, 
aJid Philadelphia. The ruins of Gerasa, named 
Jerash by the Arabs, have been described by 
Burckhardt', and consist of a temple and portico, 
together with an amphitheatre : those of Gadara 
and Philadelphia are said to be little inferior. If 
we ask how these cities, on the very margin of 
the desert, arrived at such a pitch of splendour, 
opulence, and luxury, the same causes may be 
alleged as contributed to the elevation of Pal- 
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myra. They were all situate on the direct road 
which led from Petra, the principal emporium of 
Arabian commerce, to Damascus and Palmyra ; 
they flourished in the same age, their arclutec- 
tural remains exhibit the same character, and the 
name of Antoninus occnrs at least once in all 
three*. But as we do not find in these ancient 
cities any inscriptions similar to those of Pal- 
myra, I forbear to enlarge upon them in this 
place, having confined myself throughout to such 
evidence only as depended on the express testi- 
mony either of ancient writers or of the monu- 
ments themselves. 



■ BDacKH4BST, kc. ciL The wolda H^iur Aiy - 
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